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Slaat, guid hru fruslra votu pue.riUbia aplu 
On* tun ulla tutit^fertve,fereive dies. 
Why Ihinkj ihe foni wilb cbildiih hope to » 
Wbal peilher is, uor was, nor e'er shall be-' 



"TO THE RA.MBLBB. 

" If you feel any of that compassion which yon re- | 
^onmeDd to others, you will not disre^rd a case > 
"tich I have reason from observation to belieya 
rery common, and which I know by experience to ^ 
wvery miserable. And, though the querulous are 
Kldom received with great ardour of kindness, I 
'^fft to escape the mortification of finding that my 
Umeatations spread the contagion of impadence, 
^ produce anger rather than tenderness. I write 
not merely to vent the swelling of my heart, but to 
inquire by what means I may recover ray tranquil- 
lily; and shall endeavour at brevity in my narrative, 
baving long known that complaint quickly tires, 
Wevet elegant or however just. 

" I was born in a remote county, of a family that 
Wsla alliances with the greatest names in Englisk 
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histoi^, aod extemis its claims of affinity to the 
TudoTt and PloHlagenetg, My ancestors, by little 
and little, vrasted their patrimony, till my father had 
not enouglvleft for the support of a family, without 
descending- to the cultivation of hia own grauads, 
])ejng -condemned to pay three siaters the fortunes 
. ■' allotted them by my grandfather, who is suspected 
,'•, V> have made his wdl when he was incapable of ad- 
'• juating properly the claims of hia children, and who, 
perhaps without design, enriched his daughters by 
beggaring his son. My aunts being at the death of 
their father neither young nor beautiful, nor very 
eminent for softneaa of behaviour, were suffered to 
live unsolicited, and by accumulating the interest 
of their portions grew every day richer and prouder. 
My father pleased himself with foreseeing that the 
possessions of those ladies must revert at laat to the 
nereditary estate; and, that his family might lose 
none of its dignity, resolved to keep me untainted 
with a lucrative employment; whenever therefore I 
discovered any inclination to the improvement of 
my condition, my mother never failed to put mo in 
mind of my liirtJi, and charged me to dn nothing 
with which 1 might be reproached when I should 
come to my aunts' estate. 

" In all the perplexities or vexations which want 
of money brought upon us, it was our constant 
practice to have recourse to futurity. If any of our 
neighbours surpassed us in appearance, we went 
home and contrived an equipage, with which the 
death of my aunts was to supply us. If any purse- 
proud upstart was deficient in respect, vengeance 
was referred to the time in which our estate was to 
be repaired. We registered every act of civility 
and rudeness, inquired the number of dishes at 
every feast, and minuted tlie furniture of every 
house, that we might, when the hour of allluence 
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should come, be able to eclipse all their splendour, 
and surpass all their magnificence . 

" Upon plans of elegance and schemes of plea- 
sure the day lose and set, and the yeur went round 
unregarded, while we were busied iu laying out I 
plantations on ground not yet our own, and deli- I 
berating whether the manor-house should be rebuilt ] 
^jjt wpaired. This was the amusement of our leisure 
iBM the solace of our exigencies ; we met Uigether 
|HBjl to contnve how our approaching fortune should 
F^ enjoyed; for in this our conversation always 
uded, on whatever subject it began. We had 1 
none of the collateral interests which diversi^ tbs I 
life of others with joy and hopes, but had turned 1 
our whole attention on one event, which we couM. 1 
neither hasten nor retard, and bad no other objectl 
of curiosity than the health or sickness of ray aunts*: I 
of which we were careful to procure very esact and T 
euly intelligence. 

" This visionary opulence for a while soothed out I 
laiaginBtion, but afterwards fired our wishes and ] 
tttasperated our necessities, and my father could 
Bet always restrain himself from exclaiming, !"--" 
M creature had so many lives at a cat and an 
maid. At last, upon the recovery of his sister froi* 1 
an a^e, which she was supposed to have cau^^ J 
hy sparing lire, he began to lose his stomach, and 
foor monms afterward sunk into the grave. 

" My mother, who loved her husband, survived 
him but a little while, and letit me the sole heir of 
their lands, their schemes, and their wishes. As I 
had not enlarged my conceptions either by books 
Or conversation, I differed only from my father by J 
the freshness of my cheeks and the vigour of my 
itep ; and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but of 
enjoying the wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

" At length the eldest fell ill. I paid the civili- 
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ties and compliments which sickness requires with 
the utmost punctuality. I dreamed every night of 
escutcheons and white gloves, and inquired every 
morning at an early hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt. At last a messenger was 
sent to inform me that I must come to her without 
the delay of a moment. I went and heard her last 
advice; but, opening her will, found that she had left 
her fortune to her second sister. 

** I hung my head ; the younger sister threatened 
to be married, and every thing was disappointment 
and discontent. I was in danger of losing irrepara- 
bly one third of my hopes, and was condemnea still 
to wait for the rest. Of part of my terror I was 
soon eased; for the youth, whom his relations 
would have compelled to marry the old lady, after 
innunierable stipulations, articles, and settlements, 
ran away with the daughter of his father's groom ; 
and my aunt, upon this conviction of the perady of 
man, resolved never to listen more to amorous ad- 
dresses. 

** Ten years longer I dragged the shackles of ex-* 
pectation, without ever 'suffering a day to pass, in 
which . I did not compute how much my chance 
was improved of being rich to-morrow. At last the 
second lady died, after a short illness, which yet 
was long enough to afford her time for the disposal 
of her estate, which she gave to me after the aeath 
of her sister. 

'* I was now relieved from part of my misery ; a 
larger fprtune, though not in my power, was certoin 
and unalienable; nor was there now any danger, 
that I might at last be frustrated of my hopes by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chambermaid, the 
whispers of a tale-bearer, or the officiousness of a 
nurse. But my wealth was yet in reversion, my 
aunt was to be buried before I could emerge to 
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grandeur and pleasure ; and there were yet, accord- 
m§ to my fiettfaer's obseryatioii, nine liyes between 
me and hapfMness. 

*' I however Uved on, without any clamours of 
diflGontent, and comforted myself with considmng 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually 
decaymg must at last be destroyed. 

** But let no man from this time suffer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt. The good gen- 
tlewoBEian was yery regular in her hours and simple 
in her diet, and in walking or sitting still, waking or 
sleeping^ had always in view the preservation of her 
healdi. She was subject to no oisorder but hypo* 
chondriac dejection ; by which, without intention, 
she increased my miseries, for whenever the wea* 
ther was cloudy, she would take her bed and send 
me notice that her time was come. I went with all 
the haste of eagerness, and sometimes received pas- 
sionate injunctions to be kind to her maid, ana di- 
rections how the last offices should be performed ; 
but if before my arrival the sun happened to break 
out, or the wind to change, I met her at the door, 
or found her in the garden, bustling and vigilant, 
with all the tokens oflong life. 

'* Sometimes, however, she fell into distempers, 
and was thrice given oyer by the doctor, yet she 
found means of slipping through the gripe of death, 
and, after having tortured me three months at each 
time with violent alternations of hope and fear, came 
out of her chamber without any otner hurt than the 
loss of flesh, which in a few weeks she recovered 
by broths and jellies. 

" As most have sagacity sufficient to guess at the 
desire of an heir, it was the constant practice of 
those who were hoping at second hand, and endea- 
voured to secure my favour against the time when I 
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should be rich, to pay their court, by infonning ob 
that my aunt began to droop, that she had lately > 
bad nighl, that site coughed feebly, aad that she 
could never climb Mag hill ; or at least, that the 
autumn would carry her o£ Thus was I flattered 
in the winter with me piercing winds of March, and 
in tbe summer with the fogs of September. But she 
lived through spring and Ml, and set beat and coH 
at detiance, till after near half a century, 1 boned 
her on the fourteenth of last June, aged niaety-three 
years, five months, and six days. 

" For two months after her aeath I was rich, and 
was pleased with that obsequiousness and reverepce 
which wealth instantaneously procures. But tbie 
joy is now passed, and 1 have returned again to my 
old habit of wishing. Being accustomed to give 
the future full power over my mind, and to start 
away from the scene before me to some expected 
enjoyment, I deliver up myself to the tyranny of 
every desire which fancy suggests, and long lor a 
thousand things which I am unable to procure. — 
Money has much less power than is ascribed to it 
by those that want it. I had formed schemes which 
I cannot execute, I had supposed events which 
do not come to pass, and the rest of my life must 
pass in craving solicitude, unless you can find some 
remedy for a mind corrupted with an inveterate 
disease of wishing, and unable to think on any thing 
but wants, which reason tells me will never be sup- 
plied. 

" I am, &c. 

" CUPIDUS." 
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Rixatur de land stepe caprina. Hor. 

For nought tormeoted, she for nought torments. 

Elphinstom. 

Men seldom give pleasure where they are not 
pleased themselves ; it is necessary, therefore, to 
cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that 
in whatever state we may be placed by Providence, 
whether we are appointed to confer or receive bene- 
fits, to implore or to afford protection, we may se- 
cure the love of those with whom we transact. 
For though it is generally imagined, that he who 
grants favours may spare any attention to his be- 
haviour, and that usefulness will always procure 
friends ; yet it has been found that there is an art 
of granting requests, an art very difficult of attain- 
ment; that officiousness and liberality may be so 
adulterated as to lose the greater part of their 
effect; that compliance may provoke, relief may 
harass, and liberality distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable 
it from benevolence, the chief duty of social beings, 
than ill humour or peevishness ; for though it breaks 
not out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts into 
clamour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears out 
happiness by slow corrosion, and small injuries in- 
cessantly repeated. It may be considered as the 
canker of life, that destroys its vigour and checks 
its improvement, that creeps on wi b hourly depre- 
dations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
sume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover itself 
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without premeditation, is a species of depravity in 
the highest degree disgusting and offensive, because 
no rectitude of intention nor softness of address can 
ensure a moment's exemption from affront and in- 
dignity. While we are courting the favour of a 
Seevish man^ and exerting ourselves in the most 
iligent civility, an unlucky syllable displeases, an 
unheeded circumstance ruffles and exasperates; 
and in the moment when we congratulate ourselves 
upon having gained a friend, our endeavours are 
frustrated at once, and all our assiduity forgotten in 
the casual tumult of some trifling irritation. 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes no- 
thing more than the symptom of some deeper ma- 
lady. He that is angry without daring to confess 
his resentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of 
telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to give 
vent to the fermentations of his mind at the first 
passages that are opened, and to let his passions 
boil over upon those whom accident throws in his 
way. A painful and tedious course of sickness 
frequently produces such an alarming apprehension 
of the least increase of uneasiness as keeps the 
soul perpetually on the watch, such a restless and 
incessant solicitude as no care or tenderness can 
appease, and can only be pacified by the cure of the 
distemper, and the removal of that pain by which it 
is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness is the cap- 
tiousness of old age. When the strength is crushed, 
the senses dulled, and the common pleasures of life 
become insipid by repetition, we are willing to im- 
pute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of our 
power, and please ourselves with fancying that we 
suffer by neglect, unkindness, or any evil which 
admits a remedy, rather than by the decays of na- 
ture, which cannot be prevented or repaired. We 
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therefore revenge our pains upon those on whom 
we resolve to charge them; and too often drive 
mankind away at me time we have the greatest 
need of tenderness and assistance. 

But though peevishness may sometimes claim our 
compassion, as the consequence or concomitant of 
misery, it is very often found where nothing can 
justify or excuse its admission. It is frequently 
one of the attendants on the prosperous, and is em- 
ployed by insolence in exacting homage, or by 
tyranny in harassing subjection. It is the offspring 
of idleness or pride ; of idleness anxious for trifles ; 
or pride unwilling to endure the least obstruction of 
her wishes. Those who have long lived in solitude 
indeed naturally contract this unsocial quality, be- 
cause having long had only themselves to please, 
they do not readHy depart from their own inclina- 
tions ; their singularities therefore are only blame- 
able, when they have imprudently or morosely 
withdrawn themselves from the world; but there 
are others who have, without any necessity, nursed 
up this habit in their minds, by making implicit sub- 
missiveness the condition of their favour, and suf- 
fering none to approach them but those who never 
speak but to applaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, and 
converses with none but such as he hires to lull him 
on the down of absolute authority, to sooth him 
with obsequiousness, and regale him with flattery, 
soon grows too slothful for the labour of contest, 
too tender for the asperity of contradiction, and too 
delicate for the coarseness of truth ; a little oppo- 
sition offends, a little restraint enrages, and a little 
difficulty perplexes him; having been accustomed 
to see every thing give way to his humour, he soon 
forgets his own littleness^ and expects to find the 
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world rolling at hia beck, and all mankind employ«4 
to accommodate and deligbt liim. 

Tetrica had a largo fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very early independent^ 
and placed her in a state of superiority to all about 
her. Haring no superfluity ot understanding, she 
was soon ihtosicated by the tlatl«riea of her moid, 
who informed her that fadies, such as she, had no- 
thing to do but take pleasure their own way ; that 
she wanted nothing from others, and had therefore 
no reason to value their opinion ; that money was 
every thing ; and that they who thought themselves 
ill treated should look for better usage among their 
equals. 

Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which she endeavoured 
to force respect by haughtiness of mein and vehe- 
mence of language ; but having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit, in any common degree, she suf- 
fered such mortification from tlioae who thought 
themselves at liberty to return her insults, as re- 
duced her turbulence to cooler malignity, and 
taught her to practise her arts of vexation only 
where she might hope to tyrannize without resist- 
ance. She continued from her twentieth to her 
fifty-fifth year to torment all her inferiors with so 
much diligence that she has formed a principle of 
disapprobation, and finds in every place something 
to grate her mind and disturb her quiet. 

If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
H or cold, the glare of the sun, or the gloom of the 
^H clouds ; if she makes a visit, the room in which she 
^H is to be received is too light or too dark, or fur- 
^M Dished with something which she cannot see with- 
^H out aversion. Her tea is never of the right sort; 
^H the figures on the China give her disgust. Where 
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there are children, she hates the gabble of brats ; 
where there are none, she cannot b^ar a place 
without gome cheerfulness and rattle. If many 
HVFttDts are kept in a house, she never fails to tell 
hoiw lord Lavish was ruined by a numerous retinue ; 
jf few, she relates the story of a miser that made 
his company wait on themselves. She quarreled 
with one family, because she had an unpleasant 
view from their windows ; with another, because 
the squirrel leaped within two yards of her ; and 
with a third, because she could not bear the noise 
of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantuamakers she is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter tneir 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after ano- 
ther fieushion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at first ; then will have a small im- 
provement. Thus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexation ; they at last leave the 
clothes at her house, and refuse to serve her. Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny, 
professes to take her own course, and hear her mis- 
tress talk. Such is the consequence of peevish- 
ness ; it can be borne only when it is despised. 

It sometimes happens that too close an attention 
to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of exa- 
mining every thing by the standard of perfection, 
vitiates the temper rather than improves the under- 
standing, and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with unhappy penetration. It is incident likewise 
to men of vigorous imagination to please themselves 
too much with futurities, and to fret because those 
expectations are disappointed which should never 
have been formed. Knowledge and genius are 
often enemies to quiet, by suggesting ideas of ex- 
cellence, which men and the performances of men 
cannot attain. But let no man rashly determine. 
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** TO THE RAMBLER. 

** Tm f& ^i\\%tncji with wliicb yoo endeaTOor to coltH 
^nUi ih^ kfiOfrledg;e of nature, manners, and lifif, 
will |»^!Frhap# incline yon to pay some regard to the 
o(m#rfraiioo» of one who has been taught to know 
m^kin/l W unwelcome information, and whose opi- 
fiUmn ar«i iiio ri)iult, not of solitary conjectures, but 
<rftif M<;iic#f and experience. 

'' I WMN bom to a large fortune, and bred to the 
\kmm\M^ff;^^ of those arts which are supposed to ac« 
ifomttllfih tho mind and adorn the person of a woman. 
To m^M attainments, which custom and education 
ftttnoMi fonxtd iipon me, I added some voluntary ac- 
f|ulMi(lonM l)y the use of books, and the conversation 
of that ifirclds of men whom the ladies generally 
uidtition with ti^rror and aversion under the name oi 
f«i|i(}liirii, but whom I have found a harmless and in- 
ort'mnitivo or^er of beingSi not so much wiser than 
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(mrselyesy but that they may receive as well as com- 
nmiicate knowledge, and more inclined to degrade 
llliir own character by cowardly submission, than 
*to <hrerbear or oppress us with their learning or 
their wit. 
! ** From these men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, something may be 
gained which, embellished with elegancy and sof- 
tened by modesty, will always add dignity and 
value to female conversation; and from my ac- 
qiNUDtance with the bookish part of the world I de- 
rifed many principles of judgment and maxims of 
prudence, by which I was enabled to draw upon 
myself the general regard in every place of con- 
course or pleasure. My opinion was the great rule 
of approbation ; my remarks were remembered by 
those who desired the second degree of fame ; my 
mien was studied ; my dress was imitated ; my let- 
ters were handed from one family to another, and 
read by those who copied them as sent to them- 
selves; my visits were solicited as honours; and 
multitudes boasted of an intimacy with Melissa, 
vho had only seen me by accident, and whose fa- 
miliarity had never proceeded beyond the exchange 
of a compliment, or return of a courtesy. 

** I shall, make no scruple of confessing that I 
was pleased with this universal veneration, because 
I always considered it as paid to my intrinsic qua- 
lities and inseparable merit, and very easily per- 
suaded myself, that fortune had no part in my supe- 
riority. When I looked upon my glass I saw youth 
and beauty, with health that might give me reason 
to hope their continuance: when I examined my 
mind, I found some strength of judgment and ferti- 
ity of fancy ; and was told that every action was 
jjace, and that every accent was persuasion. 
' '* In this manner my life passed like a continual 
'OL. ir. ^ 
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triumph amidst acclamations, and envy, and court* ^' 
ship, and caresses : to please Melissa was the gene* ^ 
ral ambition, and every stratagem of artful flattarv ^ 
was practised upon me. To be flattered is grateAuyiif 
even when we know that our praises are not belieTed * 
by those who pronounce them ; for they prove, at - 
least, our power, and show that our favour is valued, 
since it is purchased by the meanness of falsehood. 
But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often detected ; for 
an honest mind is not apt to suspect, and no one 
exerts the power of discernment with much vigour 
when selflove favours the deceit. 

'^ The number of adorers, and the perpetual dis-' 
traction of my thoughts by new schemes of pleasure, 
prevented me from listening to any of those who 
crowd in multitudes to give girls advice, and kept 
me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty-seventh 
year, when as I was towering in all the pride of 
uncontested excellency, with a face yet little im- 
paired, and a mind hourly improving, the failure of 
a fund, in which my money was placed, reduced me 
to a frugal competency, which allowed little beyond 
neatness and independence. 

*' I bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of sorrow or pusillanimity of dejection. 
Indeed I did not know how much I had lost, for, 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty than of my fortune, it did not suddenly 
enter my imagination, that Melissa could sink be- 
neath her established rank, while her form and her 
mind continued the same ; that she could cease to 
raise admiration but by ceasing to deserve it, or feel 
any stroke but from the hand of time. 

** It was in my power to have concealed the loss, 
and to have married, by continuing the same appear^ 
ance, with all the credit of my original fortune ; but 
I was not so far sunk in my own esteem as to sub- 
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nfit to the baseness of fraud, or to desire any other 
Tecommeudalion than sense and virtue. 1 therefore 
dismissed my equipage, sold those ornaments which 
.were become unsuitahle to my new coadition, and 
appeared among those with whom 1 used to con- 
verse with less glitter, but with equal spirit. 

" I found myself received at every visit with sor- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and consolation, so frequently repeated, 
that ray friends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification than niy relief. Some from that time 
refused my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my visits; some visited me, 
butafiera longer interval than usual, and every re- 
tara was still with more delay; nor did any of my 
teoale acquaintances fail to introduce the mention 
of my misfortunes, to compare my present and 
hnaei condition, to tell me how much it must trou- 
ble me to want the splendour which 1 became so 
wdl, to took at pleasures which I had formerly en- 
joyed, and to sink to a level with those by whom I 
bad been considered as moving in a higher sphere, 
Md who had hitherto approached me with rever- 
ence and submission, which I was now no longer to , 
»pect. 

" Observations like these are commonly nothing 
Intter than covert insults, which serve to give vent 
(o (he flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honesty and benevolence, 
ud inflict pain where kindness is intended, I wilt, 
therefore, so far maintain luy antiquated claim to 
politeness as to venture the establishment of this 
rule, that no one ought to renaind another of misfor- 
lUBes of which the sufferer does not complmn, and 
which there are no means proposed of alleviating, 
Vou have no right to excite thoughts which neces- 
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sarily give pain wheQever they return, and which, 
perhaps, might not have revived but by absurd and 
unseasonable compassion. 

** My endless train of lovers immediately witlb 
drew without raising any emotions. The greater 
part had indeed always professed to court, as it is 
termed, upon the square, had inquired my fortune, and 
offered settlements ; these had undoubtedly a right 
to retire without censure, since they had openly 
treated for money, as necessary to their happiness, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion ? I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreasonable, who imagine themselves in- 
jured because the men who followed them upon the 
supposition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
they are discovered to have less. I have never 
discovered any lady who did not think wealth a 
title to some stipulations in her favour ; and surely 
what is claimed by the 'possession of money is justly 
forfeited by its loss. She that has once demanded 
a setdement has allowed the importance of fortune; 
and when she cannot show pecuniary merit, why 
should she think her cheapener obuged to pur- 
chase ? 

^' My lovers were not all contented with silent 
desertion. Some of them revenged the neglect 
which they had formerly endured by wanton and 
superfluous insults, and endeavoured to mortify me, 
by paying, in my presence, those civilities to other 
ladies which were once devoted only to me. But 
as it had been my rule to treat men according to 
the rank of their intellect, I had never suffered any 
one to waste his life in suspense, who could have 
employed it to better purpose, and had, therefore, 
no enemies but coxcombs, whose resentment andre? 
spect were equally below my consideration. 

** The only pain which I have felt from degradar 
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diage of Ibftme. Oaekaaold 
fund kis life m die dvties of kis 
giHit repstatioB far bis Ilbufw ledge 
ot^is alieiileBaBtof dngooBS. T 
&o Afficelty m the hei^ of mf iifciiiiiw to ckeck 
■e when 1 wms pert, aiad iiliii ve vhea I fall 
dered; and if tnere is sbt aheralioe. he is 
more timorons lest his freedoni should be thouefat 
nideness. The soldier nerer paid me any particii- 
iar addresses, but very rigidhr ohsenred all the rales 
of politeness, which he is now so fiar from relaxing, 
that whenever he serves the tea, he obstinately car- 
lies me the first dish, in defiance of the frowns and 
whispers of the table. 

'* This, Mr. Rambler, is to see ike world. It is 
impossible for those that have only known affluence 
and prosperity, to judge rightly of themselves or 
others. The rich and 3ie powerful live in a pequv- 
tual masquerade, in which all about them wear bor- 
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rowed characters; and we only discover in yrk 
estimation we are held, when we can no longer gii 

hopes or fears. 

** I am, &c. 

** Melissa." 
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— — St'/vi'i ubipcusim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 
Ille siniatrorsumy hie dextrorsum ahit, unus utriqtte 
Error^ sed variis illudit pqrtibus. UoR. 

While mazy error draws inankiDd astray 

From truth's sure path each takes his devious way ; 

Ooe to the right, one to the left recedes, 

Alike deluded as each fancy leads. Elphinston 

It is easy for every man, whatever be his charac 
with others, to find reasons for esteeming himsi 
and therefore censure, contempt, or conviction 
crimes seldom deprives him of his own favo 
Those, indeed, who can see only external fac 
may look upon him with abhorrence, but when 
calls himself to his own tribunal he finds ev< 
fault, if not absolutely effaced, yet so much pall 
ted by the goodness of his intention, and the < 
gency of the motive, that very little guilt or tur 
tude remains ; and when he takes a survey of 
whole complication of his character, he discov 
so many latent excellences, so many virtues that wi 
but an opportunity to exert themselves in act, a 
so many kind wishes for universal happiness, i 
he looks on himself as suffering unjustly under 
infamy of single failings, while the general tem 
of his mind is unknown or unregarded. 
It is natural to mean well, when only abstrac 
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ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, and no 
particular passion turns us aside from rectitude ; and 
80 willing is every man to flatter himself, that the 
Merence between approving laws and obeying them 
is frequently forgotten ; he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleases his vanity with 
eDforcing them to others, concludes himself zealous 
in the cause of virtue, though he has no longer any 
regard to her precepts than they conform to his 
own desires ; and counts himself among her warm- 
est lovers, because he praises her beauty, though 
every rival steals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have little 
recourse to the refinements of speculation, but who 
yet live at peace with themselves, by means which 
require less understanding or less attention. When 
their hearts are burthened with the consciousness of 
a crime, instead of seeking for some remedy within 
themselves, they look round upon the rest of man- 
kind, to find others tainted with the same guilt: 
they please themselves with observing, that they 
haye numbers on their side ; and that though they 
are hunted out from the society of good men, they 
are not likely to be condemned to solitude. 

It may be observed, perhaps, without exception, 
that none are so industrious to detect wickedness, 
or so ready to impute it, as they whose crimes are 
apparent and confessed. They envy an unblemish- 
ed reputation, and what they envy they are busy to 
destroy : they are unwilling to suppose themselves 
meaner and more corrupt than others, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations those with 
whom they cannot rise to an equality. No man 
yet was wicked without secret discontent, and ac- 
cording to the different degrees of remaining virtue 
or unextinguished reason, he either endeavours to 
reform himself or corrupt others ; either to regain 
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s approach towards cowardice, and though 
it be confessed that bravery, like other virtues, 
Btands between faults on eithei band, yet the place 
of the middle point may always be disputetl; he 
may, therefore, often impose upon careless under- 
ataadings, by turning the attention wholly from 
tiimself, and keeping it fixed invariably on the oppo- 
lite fault; and by showing how many evils are 
tToided by his behaviour, he may conceal for a time 
tlwse which are incurred. 

But vice has not always opportunity or address 
bi such artful subterfuges ; men often extenuate 
Aeir own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain rest to them- 
selves, by pointing some other prey to the pursuit 
of censure. 

Every whisper of infamy is industriously circu- 
lated, every hint of suspicion eagerly improved, and 
(Wry failure of conduct joyfully published by those 
»llose interest it is, that the eye and voice of the 
piblic should be employed on any rather than on 
themselves. 

All these artifices, and a thousand others equally 
fm and equally despicable, are incited by that 
emiTiction of the deformity of wickedness, from 
which none can set himself free, and by an absurd 
d«sire to separate tlie cause from the effects, and to 
^Bjoy the profit of crimes without suifering the 
ihuie. Men are willing to try all methods of re- 
conciling guilt and quiet, and when their under- 
Huidings are stubborn and uncomplying, raise their 
|)assions against them, aad hope to overpower their 
«WQ knowledge. 

It is generally not so much the desire of men, 
(mfc in depravity, to deceive ^the world as them- 
Klves, for when no particular ^circura stances make 
Ibem dependent on oUiers, infamy disturbs them 
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little, but as it revives ibeii remorse, and is e 
to ibem from tbeir own hearts. The sentence n 
dreaded is that of reason and conscience, ' 
they would engage on their side at any price hail^ 
labours of duty and the sorrows of repentufl 
For this purpose every seducement and lalltH:y4 
sought, the hopes still rest upon some new es ~ 
ment till life is at an end ; and the lost hour s 
on unperceived, while the faculties are engaged it 
resisting reason, and repressing the sense of tte 
divine disapprobation. 
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s dignurn irtcfno nitidusn qiiodjvlffeai Auro, 



A golden Etatue such a wit might claim. 

Hod Gud and lirlue iBised the aoble Oanie; 

Bui ah I bow iewd a subject has he Eung, 

Wbile vile obsceniiy profanes his tongue. F. Lewii> 

Among those whose hopes of distinction or riches 
aiise from an opinion of tbeir intellectual attain- 
ments, it has been, from age to age, an established 
custom to complain of the ingratitude of mankind to 
their instructors, and the discouragement which msB 
of genius and study suffer from avarice and igno- 
rance, from the prevalence of false taste, and the 
encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are most powerfully affected by those eyil» 
which themselves feel, or which appear before tiieir 
own eyes ; and as there has never been a time of 
such general felicity, but that ranny have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their ova 
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jidgraeDt, a just claim, some offended writer has 
always declaimed, in the rage of disappointment, 
apinst his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
Dot fiallen upon times more unfavourable to learning 
than any former century, or who does not wish, that 
he had been reserved in the insensibility of nonex- 
bteDce to some happier hour, when literary merit 
shall no longer be despised, and the gifts and ca- 
resses of mankind shsul recompense the toils of 
study, and add lustre to the charms of wit 

Many of these clamours are undoubtedly to be 
considered only as the bursts of pride never to be 
satisfied, as the prattle of affectation mimicing dis- 
tresses unfelt, or as the common places of vanity 
solicitous for splendour of sentences and acuteness 
of remark, x et it cannot be denied that frequent 
1 discontent must proceed from frequent hardships; 
and though it is evident, that not more than one age 
or people can deserve the censure of being more 
ayerse from learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge must have encountered impediments, 
and wit been mortified with contempt, or harassed 
with persecution. 

It is not necessary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleased 
with ignorance, or always envious of superior abili- 
ties. The miseries of the learned have been related 
by themselves, and since they have not been found 
exempt from that partiality with which men look 
upon their own actions and sufferings, we may con- 
clude that they have not forgotten to deck their 
cause with the brightest ornaments and strongest 
colours. The logician collected all his subtilties 
when they were to be employed in his own defence ; 
and the master of rhetoric exerted against his ad- 
versary all the arts by which hatred is embittered 
and indignation inflamed. 
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Bome writers, whose powers and acquisitions place 
them hij^h in the ranks of literature, to set fashios 
on the side of wickeilness ; to recommend debau- 
chery and lewdness, by associating tiiem with qntt- 
lilies most likely to daxy-le the discernment and it- 
tract the aflections ; a,nd to show innocence aid 
goodness with such attendant weaknesses as nec«»- 
sarily expose them to contempt and derision. 

Such naturally found intimates among the corrupt 
the thoughtless, and the intemperate ; passed theit 
lives amidst the levities of sportive idleness, or the 
warm professions of drunken friendship ; and fed 
their hopes with the promises of wretches whom 
their precepts bad taught to scoff at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their sprigbtliness, 
and the languoi« of excess could no longer be re- 
lieved, tliey saw their protectors hourly drop awaji 
and wondered and stormed to find themselves 
abandoned. Whether their companions persisted 
in wickedness or returned to virtue, they were left 
equally without assistance ; for debauchery is selfish 
and negligent, and from virtue the virtuous only can 
expect regard. 

It is said by Flanix of Caiilirte, who died in the 
midst of slaughtered enemies, that hia death Juti 
been. iUtutrioVM,' had it been suffered for his cowtity' 
Of the wits who have languished away life under 
the pressures of poverty or in the resuessness of 
suspense, caressed and rejected, flattered and 
despised, as they were of more or less use to those 
who styled themselves their patrons, it might be 
observed that their miseries would enforce compas- 
sion, had they been brought upon them by honesty 
and religion. 

The wickedness of a loose or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine or 
drunken ravisher, not only bedause it extends its 
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effects wider, &a a pestilence that taints the air it 
more destructive than poiBon iofused in a draughty 
hut because it is committed ^rith cool deliberation. 
By the instantaneous vioteace of desire, a good 
nun may sometimes be surpriiied before reflection 
can come to his rescue ; when the appetites have 
strengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
etsily resisted or suppressed ; but for the frigid vil- 
j bny of studious lewdness, for the calm malignity 
of bboured impiety, what apclogy can be invented ? 
What punishment can be adequate to the crime of 
him wno retires to solitudes for the refinement of 
debauchery; who tortures bis fancy and ransacks 
his memory, only that he may leave the world less 
virtuous than he found it ; that he may intercept the 
hopes of the rising generation, and spread snares for 
the sout with more dexterity? 

What were their motives or what their excuses is 
helow the dignity of reason to examine. If, having 
extinguished in themselves the distinction of right 
and wrong, they were insensible of the mischief 
which they promoted, they deserve to be hunted 
down by tne general compact, as no longer partak- 
ing of social nature ; if, influenced by the corruption 
of patrons or readers, they sacrificed their own con- 
victions to vanity or interest, they were to be abhor- 
red with more acrimony than he that murders for 
pay ; since they committed greater crimes without 
greater temptations. 

Of him to wham much is given, much shall be tc- 
(ptired. Those whom God has favoured with su- 
perior faculties, and made eminent for (quickness of 
miuition and accuracy of distinctions, wdi certainly 
be regarded aa culpable in his eye for defects and 
deviations which, in souls less enlightened, may be 
luiltless. But, surely, none can think without 
borror ou that man's condition who has been more 
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wicked in proportion as he had more means of ex- 
celling in virtue, and used the light imparted from 
Heaven only to embellish folly and shed lustre 
upon crimes. 
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■ Mors solafatetur 
Quantula nnt honUnum corpuscula, JuT* 

•Death only tbig mysterions truth unfolds, 



The mighty soul how small a body holds. Drtder 

Corporal sensation is known to depend so mud 
upon novelty that custom takes away from man; 
tilings their power of giving pleasure or pain. Thui 
a new dress becomes easy by wearing it, and th 
palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which a 
first 4isgusted it. That, by long habit of earryin] 
a burthen, we lose, in great part, our sensibility c 
its weight, any man may be convinced by puttin; 
on for an hour the armour of our ancestors ; for h 
will scarcely believe that men would have had muc 
inclination to marches and battles, encumbered an 
oppressed, as he will find himself, with the ancier 
panoply. Yet the heroes that overran regions an 
stormed towns in iron accoutrements he knows nc 
to have been bigger, and has no reason to imagin 
them stronger than the present race of men ; he 
therefore, must conclude that their peculiar powei 
were conferred only by peculiar habits, and thf 
their familiarity with the dress of war enabled thei 
to move in it with ease, vigour, and agility. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of our presei 
state that pain should be more fixed and permanei 
than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by slow d( 
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grees, and is long before it quits its possession of 
the sensory ; but all our gratifications are yolatile, 
vagrant, and easily dissipated. The fragrance of 
the jessamine bower is lost after the enjoyment of a 
few moments, and the Indian wanders among his 
Dative spices without any sense of their exhalations. 
It is, indeed, not necessary to show by many in- 
stances what all mankind confess, by an incessant 
call for variety, and restless pursuit of enjo3nBents, 
which they- value only because unpossessed. 

Something similar or analagous may be observed 
in effects produced immediately upon die mind; 
notlung can strongly strike or affect us but what is 
rare or sudden. The most important events, when 
they become familiar, are no longer considered with 
wonder or solicitude ; and that which at first filled 
op our whole attention, and left no place for any 
other thought, is soon thrust aside into some remote 
rqK>sitory of the mind, and lies among other lumber 
of the memory, overlooked and neglected. Thus 
far the mind resembles the body, but here the simi- 
litude is at an end. 

The manner in which external force acts upon 
the body is very little subject to the regulation of 
the will; no man can at pleasure obtund or invi- 
gorate his senses, prolong the agency of any im- 
pulse, or continue the presence of any image traced 
upon the eye or any sound infused into the ear. But 
our ideas are more subjected to choice; we can call 
them before us and command their stay, we can fa- 
cilitate and promote their recurrence, we can either 
repress their intrusion or hasten their retreat. It is, 
therefore, the business of wisdom and virtue to se- 
lect, among numberless objects striving for our no- 
tice, such as may enable us to exalt our reason, 
extend our views, and secure our happiness. But 
this choice is to be made with very little regard to 
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rareness or frequency; for nothing is valuable 
merely because it is either rare or common, but be- 
cause it is adapted to some useful purpose, and en- 
ables us to supply some deficiency of our natures. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of 
mankind as seized with horror and astonishment at 
the sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount of 
vision ; for surely nothing can so much disturb the 
passions or perplex the intellects of man as the dis- 
ruption of his union with visible nature ; a separatioa 
from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged him; 
a change not only of the place but the manner of his 
being; an entrance into a state not simply which 
he knows not, but which perhaps he has not facuU 
ties to know; an immediate and perceptible com- 
munication with the Supreme Being, and, what is 
above all distressing and alarming, the final sentence 
and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we, to whom the shortness of life has given 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion, see generations of men pass away, 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow and 
adjust the ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as a common spectacle, in which we 
have no concern, and turn away from it to trifles 
and amusements, without dejection of look or in* 
quietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent, from the constitution of 
the world, that there must be a time for other 
thoughts ; and a perpetual meditation upon the last 
hour, however it may become the solitude of a mo- 
nastery, is inconsistent with many duties of common 
life. But surely the remembrance of death ought 
to predominate in our minds, as an habitual and 
settled principle, alwdys operating, though not al- 
ways perceived; and our attention should seldom 
wander so far from our own condition as not to be 
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recalled and fixed by the sight of an event which 
must soon, yre know not how soon, happen likewise 
to ourselves, and of which, though we cannot ap- 
point the time, we may secure the consequence. 

Every instance of death may justly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance ; but its frequency 
so much weakens its effect that we are seldom 
alarmed unless some close connexion is broken, 
some scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated. 
Many, therefore, seem to pass on from youth to 
decrepitude without any reflection on the end of life, 
because they are wholly involved within themselves, 
and look on others only as inhabitants of the com- 
mon earth, without any expectation of receiving* 
g^ood, or intention of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the importance, ex- 
cite little sensibility, unless they aflect us more 
nearly than as sharers in the common interest of 
manlund ; that desire which every man feels of being 
remembered and lamented is often mortified when 
we remark how little concern is caused by the eter- 
nal departure even of those who have passed their 
lives with public honours, and been distinguished 
by extraordinary performances. It is not possible 
to be regarded with tenderness except by a few. 
That merit which gives greatness and renown dif- 
fuses its influence to a wide compass, but acts 
weakly on every single breast ; it is placed at a 
distance from common spectators, and shines like 
one of the remote stars, of which the light reaches 
us, but not the heat. The wit, the hero, the philo- 
sopher, whom their tempers or their fortunes have 
hindered from intimate relations, die, without any 
other effect than that of adding a new topic to the 
conversation of the day. They impress none with 
any fresh conviction of the fragility of our nature, 
because none had any particular interest in their 
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lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation of m 
benefits and endearments. ^ 

Thus it often happens that those who in their lires 
were applauded ana admired, are laid at last in dw 
grouna without the common honour of a stone ; be- 
cause by those excellences with which many weie 
delighted, none had been obliged, and, though they 
had many to celebrate, they had none to love them* 

Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at least of 
common minds, that I believe men may be generally 
observed to grow less tender as they advance in age. 
He who, when life was new, melted at the loss of 
every companion, can look in time, without concern, 
upon the grave into which his last friend was thrown, 
and into which himself is ready to fall ; not that he 
is more willing to die than formerly, but that he is 
more familiar to the death of others, and therefore 
is not alarmed so far as to consider how much nearer 
he approaches to his end. But this is to submit 
tamely to the tyranny of accident, and to suffer our 
reason to lie useless. Every funeral may iustly be 
considered as a summons to prepare for that state 
into which it shows us that we must some time en- 
ter ; and the summons is more loud and piercing as 
the event of which it warns us is at less distance. 
To neglect at any time preparation for death is to 
sleep on our post at a siege ; but to omit it in old 
age IS to sleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me as one of the most 
striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, which 
stigmatizes those as fools who complain that they 
faued of happiness by sudden death. ** How,'' says 
he, ** can death be sudden to a being who always 
knew that he must die, and that the time of his death 
was uncertain?'' 

Since business and gaiety are always drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admonition 
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frequently necessary to recall it to our minds, and 
iiat can more properly renew the impression than 
e e:samples of mortality which every day supplies ? 
be great incentive to virtue is the reflection that 
e must die ; it will, therefore, be useful to accus-- 
im ourselves whenever we see a funeral, to consider 
iw soon we may be added to* the number of those 
hose probation is past, and whose happiness or 
lisery shall endure K>r ever. 
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Tarn tape nostrum decipi FabuUumf quid 

MirariSf Auk f Semper bonus homo tiro est. Mart, 

Tou wonder J.\e so little wit, 

Friend Johnj so often to be bit, — 

None better guard against a cheat. 

Than he who is a knave complete. F. Lewis. 

DSPICION, however necessary it may be to our 
ie passage through ways beset on all sides by 
aud and malice, has been always considered, when 
exceeds the common measures, as a token of de- 
•avity and corruption ; and a Cheek writer of sen- 
nces has laid down as a standing maxim, that he 
ho believes not another on his oath, knows himself to 
-.perjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we know 
ot only by placing it in comparison with something 
lat we know : whoever, therefore, is overrun with 
ispicion, and detects artifice and stratagem in every 
roposal, must either have learned by experience or 
bservation the wickedness of mankind, and been 
lught to avoid fraud by having often suffered or 
sen treachery, or he must derive his judgment from 
le consciousness of his own disposition, and im< 
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pute to othere the same iuclinations which he 4 
predominant in himself. 4 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon 1 
and observiog the arts by which negligence i 
prised, timidity overborne, and creduUty an 
requires either great latitude of converse andl 
aG(|uaintance with buHineaa, or uDCommon s 
of vigilance, and acuteness of penetration, 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by vi^ 
of intellect, comes into the world full of scruples and 
diffidence ; makes a bargain with many praviaioa^ 
limitations; hesitates in his answer to a commoo 
question, lest more should be intended than he can 
immediately discover; bas a long reach in detecting 
the projects of his acquaintance ; considers every 
caress as an act of hypocrisy, and feels neither gra- 
titude nor affection from the tenderness of his friends, 
because he believes no one to have any real tender- 
ness but for himself; whatever expectations this 
early sagacity may raise of his future eminence or 
riches, I can seldom forbear to consider him as a 
wretch incapable of geacrosity or benevolence, as ■ 
villain early completed beyond the need of common 
opportunities and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of t£is class, instruclion and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, because they con- 
sider artitice and deceit as proofs of understanding; 
they are misled at the same time by the two great 
sediicers of the world, vanity and interest, ana not 
only look upon those who act with openness and 
confidence as condemned by their principles to ob- 
scurity and want, but as contemptible for narrownesi 
of comprchensJuD, shortness of views, and slowneai 
of contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the mention 
of policy in public transactions, and of art in private 
otfairs ; they have been considered as the eflects of 
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(ualities, and ns unattainable by men of tlie 
ion level: yet I bavu notfound many perform- 
p either of art or policy, tbat reiiuired such ntu- 
Eius efforts of intellect, ur might not have been 
eSected by falsehood and impudence, without the 
auistancij of any other powers. To profess what 
be does not mean, to promise what he cannot per- 
ibim, to flatter ambitioQ with prospects of promotion , 
ihd misery with hopes of relief, to sooth pride with 
ifpearanccs of submission, and appease enmity by 
blandishments and bribes, can surely imply nothing 
more or greater than a mind devoted wholly to iu 
wa purposes, a face that cannot blush, and a heart 
(hat cannot feel. 

These practices are so mean and base that he 
who finds in himself no tendency to use them can- 
not easily believe that they are considered by others 
with less detestation; he, therefore, suffers himself 
to alumber in false security, and becomes a prey to 
those who applaud their own subtilty, because they 
know bow to steal upon his sleep, and exult in the 
■noceas which they could never have obtained, had 
they not attempted a man better than themselvea, 
who was hindered from obviating their stratagems, 
not by folly, but by innocence. 

Suspicion, is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and rest- 
less (hat it is very justly appointed the concomitant 
of guilt. It is said, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibidon of sleep long continued; a pain to which 
tbe slate of that man bears a very exact analogy 
who dares never give rest to his vigilance and cir- 
cumspection, but considers himself as surrounded 
Inr secret foes, and fears to intrust his children, or 
hia friend, with the secret that throbs in his breast, 
(Uid the anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, 
at this expense, those evils to which easiness and 
friendship might have exposed him, is surely to buy 
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safety at too dear a rate, aod, in the language of tba I 
Roman satirisl, to save life by losing all for whichs ff 
wise man would live. I 

WheD iu the diet of the German empire, as Cudk- I 
mriuf relates, the princes were once displayiDg their I 
felicity, and each boasting the advaDtages of his I 
own dominions, one who possessed a country not 1 
remarkable for the grandear of its cities, or the fer- 
tilily of its soil, rose to speak, and the rest listened 
between pity and contempt, till he declared, in ho- 
nour of his territories, tbat he could travel through 
them without a guard, and, if he was weary, sleep 
in safety upon the lap uf the hrst man whom he 
should meet ; a commendation which would have 
been ill exchanged for the boast of palaces, pastures, 
or streams. 

Suspicion is not less an encroy to virtue than to 
happiness: he thai is already corrupt is naturally 
suspicious, and be ibut becomes suspicious will 
quickly be corrupt It Is too common for us to learn 
the frauds by which ourselves have suftered; men 
who are once persuaded that deceit will be employed 
against them, sometimes think the same arts justi- 
fied by the necessity of defence. Even they whose 
virtue is too well established to give way to example, 
or be shaken by sophistry, must yet feel their love of 
mankind diminished witli their esteem, and grow less 
zealous for the happiness of those by whom they 
imagine their own happiness eudangered. 

Thus we find old age upon which suspicion has 
been strongly impressed by long intercourse wilJi the 
world, inflexible and severe, not easdy softened by 
Bubmission, melted by complaiot, or subdued by sup- 
plication. Frequent experience of counterfeited mi- 
-— -— and dissembled virtue in time overcomes that 



disposition to teuderness and sympathy which is s 
powerful ID our younger years ; and they that happen 
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to petition the old for compassion or assistance, are 
doomed to languish without regard, and suffer for the 
erimes of men who have formerly been found unde- 
serving or ungrateful. 

Historians are certainly chargeable with the de- 
pravation of mankind, when they relate, without cen- 
sure, those stratagems of war by which the virtues 
of an enemy are engaged to his destruction. A ship 
comes before a port, weather-beaten and shattered, 
and the crew implore the liberty of repairing their 
breaches* supplying themselves with necessaries, or 
burying their dead. The humanity of the inhabi- 
tants inclines them to consent, the strangers enter 
the town with weapons concealed, fall suddenly upon 
their benefactors, destroy those that make resistance, 
and become masters of the place ; they return home 
rich with plunder, and their success is recorded to 
encourage imitation. 

. But surely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with some regard to the universal interest 
of man. Those may justly be pursued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who suffer hostility to 
vacate the unalterable laws of right, and pursue their 
private advantages by means which, if once esta- 
blished, must destroy kindness, cut off from every 
man all hopes of assistance from another, and fill the 
world with perpetual suspicion and implacable ma- 
levolence. Whatever is thus gained ought to be 
restored, and those who have conquered by such 
treachery may be justly denied the protection of their 
native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the 
particular injury to him whom he deceives, but of 
the diminution of that confidence which constitutes 
not only the ease but the existence of society. He 
that suffers by imposture has too often bis virtue 
more impaired than his fortune. But as it is neces- 
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sary not to inyite robbery by supineness, so it is our 
duty not to suppress tenderness by suspicion ; it is 
better to suffer wrong than to do it, and happier to 
be sometimes cheated than not to trust. 
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VideM ut dUd ttei nive candidum 
Soraete^ nee jam wsHnMfU oHiu 

SUo^ Uborantet. HpR. 

Bdfold yon mountain's hoary height. 
Made higher with new mounts of mow $ 

Again behold the winter's weight 

Oppress the labouring woods below. Drtpex* 



As Providence has made the huipan soul an ^tiye 
being, ^ways impaUent for novelty, and struggling 
for spinethinff yet uqenjoyed with unwearied progres- 
sioq, the world seems toh^ve been eminently adapted 
to this disposition of the n^nd; it is formed to raise 
expectations by constant vicissitudes, and to obviate 
satiety by perpetui^l change* 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find something to 
revive our curiosity i^nd engage our attention. In 
the dusk of the morning we watch the risiqg of the 
sun, and see the day diversify the clouds, and open 
new prospects in its gradual advance. After a few 
hours, vfe see the shades lengthen and the light de- 
cline, till the sky is resigned to a multitude of shining 
orbs different from each other in magnitude and 
splendour. The earth varies its appearance as we- 
moye upon it; the woods offer their shades, and th& 
fields their harvests; the hill flatters with an exten- 
sive vieWy and the vali^y invites with shelter, fra* 
grance, and flowers. 
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The poets bave numbered amon^ the felicities of 
the golden age, an exemption from the change of 
teasons, and a perpetuity of spring ; but I am not 
certain that, in this state of imaginary happiness, 
they have made sufficient prorision for that insa- 
tiable demand of new gratifications, which seems 
particularly to characterize the nature of man. Our 
sense of delight is in a great measure comparatif e, 
and arises at once from the sensations which we 
feel, and those which we remember: thus ease after 
torment is pleasure for a time, and we are very 
agreeably recreated when the body, chilled with the 
weather, is gradually recovering its natural tepidity; 
bat the joy ceases when we have forgot the cold ; 
We must fall below ease again if we desire to rise 
above it, and purchase new felicity by voluntary pain. 
h is therefore not unlikely, that, however the iailcy 
may be amused with the description of regions in 
^hich no wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, and 
lo scenes are displayed but valleys enameled with 
Unfading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
Verdure, we should soon grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languish for want of other subjects, 
^ali on Heaven for our wonted round of seasons, and 
%hink ourselves hberally recompensed for the incon- 
veniences of summer and winter, by new perceptions 
of the calmness and mildness of the intermediate 
variations. 

Every season has its particular power of striking 
the mind. The nakeaness and asperity of the win- 
try world always fills the beholder with pensive and 
profound astonishment: as the variety of the scene 
is lessened, its grandeur is increased; and the mind 
is swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
sent and the past, of the beauties which have va- 
nished from the eyes, and the waste and desolation 
that are now before them. 
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It is obsenred by Milton, that be who neglects to 
visit the country in spring, and rejects the pleasiuret 
that are then in their first bloom and fragrance, » 
guilty of sullennesa against nature. If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different seasons, he may be charged 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods without 
seriousness and awe. Spring is the season of gaiety, 
and winter of terror ; in spring, the lieart of tran- 
quillity dances to the melody of the groves, and the 
eye of benevolence sparkles at the sight of happineM 
and plenty : in the winter, compassion melts at nni- 
versal calamity, and the tear of softness starts at the 
wailings of hunger and the cries of the creation ia 
distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge hea* 
viness and sorrow, nor do I recommend them be- 
yond the degree necessary to maintain in its fall 
vigour that habitual sympathy and tenderness, which , 
in a world of so much misery, is necessary to the 
ready dischairge of our most important duties. The 
winter^ therefore, is generally celebrated as the pr<>- 
per season for domestic merriment and gaiety. We 
are seldom invited by the votaries of pleasure to look 
abroad for any other purpose than that we may 
shrink back widi more satisfaction to our coverts, and 
when we have heard the howl of the tempest, and 
felt the gripe of the frost, congratulate each othiOT 
with more gladness upon a close room, an easy 
chair, a large fire, and a smoking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
conversation. Differences, we know, are never to 
effectually laid asleep as by some common calamity; 
an enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. 
The rigour of winter brings generally to the same 
fireside those who, by the opposition of inclinations, 
or difference of employment, moved in various direc- 
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I fioBs tbrongfi the varions parts of the year; and 
L when ti>ey bave mer, and Find it their onitiiHl inttrexf 
I Ib lemain together, tliey endvar eHch other by mil' 
\ ttti compliances, and ol'teu whh for the continuance 
af die Bociat season, with all its bleakness and all 
its severities. 

To the men of study and itnaginatfon the winter 
i> generally the chief lime of labour. Gloom and H 
silence produce composure of mind and concentra- A 
iion of ideas; and the privation of external pleasure" ' 
nturally causes an effort to find entertainment 
«miin. This is the time in vrhich those ivhom lite- 
ntitre enables to find amasementa for themselves, 
bve more than common convictions of tlieir own 
bapinness. When they are condemned by the ele- 
neats to retirement, and debarred from most of the 
diTcrsions which are called in to assist the flight of 
(ime.tbey oan find new subjects of inquiry, and pre- 
ame themselves from that weariness which hang^ 
iilways flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets 
and philoaophera ; it is necessary that the greater 

En of mankind should be employed in the minute 
sioess of common life; minute indeed, not if we 
toftsider its influence upon our happiness, but if we 
Kipect the abilities retjuisite to conduct it. These i 
must uecessarily be more dependent on accident for - 
die meana of spending agreeably those hours which 
iheir gccupations leave unengaged, or nature obliges 
tbem to allow to relaxation. Yet even on these I 
vould willingly impress such a sense of the value of 
tine, as may incUne them to find out for their care- 
W hours amusements of more use and dignity than 
ibe common games, which not only weary the mind 
""' 'mproiving it, bnt strengthen the passions of 
' avarice, and often lead to fraud and t6 
, to corruption and to ruin. It is uU* 
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worthy of a reasonable being to spend any of iSm ^ 
little time allotted us, without some tendency, either ' 
direct or oblique, to the end of our existence. And 
though every moment cannot be laid out on the foii- 
mal and regular improvement of our knowledge, or 
in the stated practice of a moral or religious duty, 
yet none should be so spent as to exclude wisdom 
or virtue, or pass without possibility of qualifying 
us more or less for the better employment of Ihoee 
which are to come. 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in honest 
conversation, without being able, when we rise 
from it, to please ourselves with having given or 
received some advantages ; but a man may shuffle - 
cards,'or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, with- 
out tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able 
to recollect the day by any other token than his gain 
or loss, and a confused remembrance of agitauted 
passions and clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than 
precept, any of my readers, who are contriving now^ 
to spend the dreary months before them, may con-^ 
sider which of their past amusements fills them no i^ 
with the greatest satisfaction, and resolve to repea^K: 
those gratifications of which the pleasure is moS' ^ 
durable. 
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Disdte Justitiam moniti, Virg. 

Hear, and be just. 

Among questions which have been discussed with- 
out any* approach to decision may be numbered the 
precedency or superior excellence of one virtue to 
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mother,' which has loog furnished a subject of dis- 
pute to men whose leisure sent them out into the in- 
tellectual world in search of employment, and who 
have, perhaps, been sometimes withheld from the 
practice of their favourite duty, by zeal for its ad- 
vaacement and diligence in its celebration. 

The intricacy of this dispute may be alleged as a 
proof of that tenderness for mankind which Provi- 
^nce has, I think, universally displayed, by mak- 
ing attainments easy in proportion as they are neces- 
saiy. That all the duties of morality ought to be 
practised is without difficulty discoverable, because 
Ignorance or uncertainty would immediately involve 
the world in confusion and distress ; but which duty 
ought to be most esteemed, we may continue to 
debate, without inconvenience, so all be diligently 
/Performed as there is opportunity or need : for upon 
practice, not upon opinion, dejiends the happiness 
of mankind ; and controversies merely speculative 
^re of small importance in themselves, however 
t.hey may have sometimes heated a disputant, or 
provokea a facticm. 

Of the divine Author of our religion it is impossi- 
])le to peruse the evangelical histories, without ob- 
serving how little he favoured the vanity of inquisi- 
tiveness ; how much more rarely he condescended 
to satisfy curiosity than to relieve distress ; and how 
much he desired that his followers should rather 
excel in goodness than in knowledges His pre- 
cepts tend immediately to the rectification of the 
moral principles, and the direction of daily conduct, 
without ostentation, without art, at once irrefrag- 
able and plain, such as well meaning simplicity 
may readily conceive, and of which we cannot 
mistake the meaning, but when we are afi*aid to 
£nd iU 
The measure of justice prescribed to us, m our 
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transactiofiA with others, is remarkablj deaf and 
comprehensive: Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto yolt, even so do unto them. A law bj 
which every claim of right may be ioimediat^ 
adjusted, ad far as the private coo science requires 
to be informed ; a law or which every man may find 
the ex{)osition in Ids own breast, and which may 
always be observed without any other quatificatkmt 
than nonesty of intention and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of sopMstry 
have been subtle enongh to throw mists, whlctt 
have darkened their own eyes. To perplex this 
universal principle, they have inqoirea wheUiet a 
man, conscious to himself of unreasonable wishes; 
be bound to gratify them in another. But sorely 
there needed no long deliberation to coAclnde, tfwt 
the desires, which are to be considered by us as ths 
measure of right, must be such as we approve, and 
that we otight to pay no regard to those expecta* 
tions in others which we condemn in ourselves, and 
which, however they may intrude upon our imagina- 
tion, we know it our duty to resist and suppress. 

One of the most celebrated cases which have 
been produced as requiring some skill in the diree* 
tton of conscience to adapt them to thi» great rule^ 
is that of a criminal asking mercy of his judge, wh^ 
cannot but know, that if he was in the state of th^ 
supplicant, he should desire that pardon which h^ 
now denies. The difficulty of this sophfsm will, 
vanish, if we remember that the parties are, iiB. 
reality, on one side the criminal, and on the otheir 
the community, of which the magistrate is only th^ 
minister, and by which he is intrusted with the pub- 
lic safety. The magistrate, therefore, in pardoninif 
a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the trust wit& 
which he is invested, gives away what is not hitf 
own, and, apparently, does to others what he would 
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Ot that others shoulil do to him. Even the coiu- 
um'tty, whose right is still greater to arbitrary 
pi&nts of mercy, is bound by those laws which re- 
^d the gieat republic of mankind, and cannot 
justify such forbearance as may promote wicked' 
nets, and lessen the general coufidence and secu- 
lity in which all have an equal iatcreat, and which 
m ve tiierefore bound to maintain. For this rea- 
tua the stale has nut a right to erect a general 
suicluary lor j'ligitivea, or give protection to such 
u have forfeited their lives by crimes against the 
lawa of common morality equally acknowledged by 
all nations, because no people can, without infruc- 
lioD uf the aniveraal league of social beings, incite, 
by proEpect>t of impunity and safety, those practices 
in another dominion, which tbey would themselves 
punish in their own. 

One occasion of uncertainty and hesitation, in 
lliose by whom this great rule has been commented 
Md dilated, is the confusion of what the exacler 
casuist* are careful to distinguish, debts of jutlice 
and debt* of charity. The immediate and primary 
inlcation of this precept is to establish a rule of 
justice, and I know not whether invention or so- 
pliistry can start a single difficulty to retard its ap- 
plication when it is thus expiessed and explained, 
to eoery man allow the claim of right in another, 
KU^ he ihould think himself entilled to make in the 
Jite ctreumxtanctis. 

The discharge of the debts of charity, or duties 
"•llich we owe to others, not merelv as required by 
jiuiice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits iu 
ill own nature greater complication of circum- 
sianeea and greater latitude of choice. Justice is 
iudispe usably and universaUy necessary, aud what 
II netessary must always be limited, uniform, ana 
dielinct. But beneficence, though m general equally 
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enjoined by our religio □ , anil equally needful tt 
conciliation of the divide favour, ta yet, for ibe il 
part, with regard to its single acts, electire i 
Voluntary. We may certtunly, without idjuryU 
our fellow beings, allo^f in the distribution of UaT 
ness somethiDg; to our affections, and chnoge te' 
measure of our liberality according to our opinioM 
and prospects, our hopes and fears. This Tote^ 
tberetore, is not equally determinate and abBolUU 
with respect to offices of kindness and acts of liber- 
ality, because liberality and kindness, absolutely 
determined, would 1oh« their nature ; for how could 
we he called tender, or charitable, for giving that 
which we are poaitiveLv forbidden to withhold 1 



precept affords ua, for we can only know whst 
others suffer or Want, by considering; how we should 
be affected in the same state; nor can we propor- 
tion our assistance by any other rule than that of 
doing what We should then expect from others. — 
It, mdeed, generally b&ppens tliat the giver and re- 
ceiver differ in their opinions of generosity ; the 
same partiality to his own interest inclines one to 
large espectltions, and the other to sparing distri- 
butions. Perhaps the inUrmity of human nature 
will scarcely suffer a man, groaning uhder the prea- 
suro of distress, to judge rightly of the kindness of 
his friends, or think they have done enough till hit 
deliverance is completed ; not, therefore, what we 
might wish, but what Ve could demand from others, 
we are obliged to grant, since, though we can ea«ly 
know how much we might claim, it is impassible to 
determine what we should hope. 

But in all inquiries concerning the practice of to- 
liintary and occasional virtues, it is safest for minds 
not oppressed With superstitjous fears to detertninb 
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jpiDst their own inclinations, and secure theni' 
jriyes from deficiency, by doing more than they be- 
leve strictly necessary. For, of this every oian 
My be certain, that, if he were to exchange coii- 
iliUoBS with his dependent, he should expect niure 
lliu). with the utmost exertion of his ardour, he now 
^rill prevail upon himself to perform; and when 
Kason has no settled rule, and our passions arc 
striving to mislead us, it is surely the part of a wise 
mui to err on the side of safety. 



SATURDAY, DEC. 29, 1750. 



Omnia Collar tmil, aicjiel at umnfn i>i 
Who bof B without discretion, bujg lo 



' TO THE RAMBLER. 



" It will not be necessary to solicit your good will 
lij any formal preface, when I have informed you, 
1^ I have long been known as the must laborious 
ind zealous virtuoso that the present age has had 
the hpoour of producing, and that inconveniences 
liave been brought upon me by an unextinguishable 
irdonr of curiosity, and an unshaken perseverance 
in the acquisition of the productions ot art and na- 

" It was observed, from my entrance into the 
vorLd, that I had sometlung uncommon in my dis- 
positioQ, and that there appeared in me very early 
tdkeas of superior genius. 1 was always an enemy 
to bifles; the playthings wliich my mother be- 
llowed upon me I immediately broke, that I might 
discover tlie method of their structure and the 
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causes of their motions ; of all the toys with whiolf 
children are delighted I valued only my coral, nmi! 
as soon as I could speak, asked, like Piere$c, ia» 
numerable questions which the maids about ai 
could not resolve. As I grew older I was mm' 
thoughtful and serious, and instead of amusiag mjf' 
self with puerile diversions, made collectMHMi <rf 
natural rarities, and never walked into the ^fieW 
without bringing home stones. of remarkable ferasjf 
or insects of some uncommon species. I Mv# 
entered an old house, from which I did not tik0 
away the painted glass, and often lamented tbatt 
was not one of that happy generation who demo- 
lished the convents and monasteries, and brob 
windows by law. 

" Being thus early possessed bv a taste for eolii 
knowledge, I passed my youth with very little di** 
turbance from passions and appetites, and havi^ 
no pleasure in the company of boys and girls, wW 
talked of plays, politics, fashions, or love, I carnel 
on my inquiries with incessant diligence, and \ai 
amassed more stones, mosses, and shells than are 
to be found in many celebrated collections, at afr 
age in which the greatest part of young men lit' 
studying under tutors, or endeavouring to rec^Mi- 
mend themselves to notice by their dress, their mi 
and their levities. 

" When I was two and twenty years old, I b«* 
came, by the death of my father, possessed of a 
small estate in land, with a very large sum of moaef 
in the public funds, and must confess that I did not 
much lament him, for he was a man of mean parli» 
bent rather upon growing rich than wise. He onol 
fretted at the expense of only ten shillings, which 
he happened to overhear me offering for the stiig 
of a hornet, though it was a cold moist summer, ii 
which very few hometi) had been seen. He oft^a 
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ided to me the study of physic, in which, 
you may at once gralily your curiosity 
Mtural history, and iucrease your fortune by 
^Dg mankind. I heard him, Mr. Rambler, 
"S^, and, as there was no prospect of elevut- 
|Hnd farmed to ^ocel, sutlered him to please 
|F with hoping that I should some time toUow 
hice. For you know that there are men, with 
^Vben they have once settled a notion in their 
"it is to very little purpose to dispute. 
tag now left wholly to my own inclinations, 
psoon enlarged the bounds of my curiosity, 
iBtentad myself no longer with such rattles as 
' d only judgment and industry, and when once 
_ might be had for nothing. 1 now turned my 
j^ts to Exotics and Antiques, and became so 
Well knuwD for my generous patronage of ingenious 
men tiiat my levee was crowded with risitants, 
iome to see my museum, and others to inoreBse its 
Iteasiires, by selling me whatever they had brought 
irom other c< 



I had always a contempt for that narrowness of 
Conception which contents itself with cultivating 
iome single corner of the tield of science; I took ■ 
ttte whole region into my view, and wished it of 
Jet greater extent. But no man's power can be 
«|uaTto his will. I was forced to proceed by slow 
degrees, and to purchase what chance or kindness 
happened to present. I did not however proceed 
without some design, or imitate the indiscretion of 
t^se who begin a thousand collections and finish 
tone, Having been always a lover of geography, 
I determined to collect the maps drawn in the rude 
Ud barbarous times, before any regular surveys or 
JMt obsen-ations 1 and have, at a great expense. 
'fMght together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
bungle country is laid down according to its true 
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situation, and by which, he that desires to know t||» 
errors of the ancient geographers may be amply in- 
formed. 

<' But my ruling passion is patriotism : my chief 
care has been to procure the products of our owi 
country ; and as Alfred received the tribute of tkNi 
Welsh in wolves' heads, I allowed my tenants to 
pay their rents in butterflies^ till I had es^hattltsA 
the papilionaceous tribe. I then directed thevi |i 
the pursuit of other animals, and obtained, by tUi 
easy method, most of the grubs and insects wbick 
land, air, or water can supply. I have three speciet 
of earth-worms not known to the naturalista« bii;?^ 
discovered a new ephemera, and can show fov 
wasps that were taken torpid in their winter quam 
ters. I have, from my own ground, the longeit 
blade of grass upon record, and once accepted* u 
a half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear qoi- 
taining more grains than had been seen before upon 
a single stem. 

'* One of my tenants so much neglected his owa 
interest as to supply me, in a whole summer^ with 
only two horse-nies, and those of little more tXiiia 
the common size ; and I was upon the brink of seis- 
ing for arrears, when his good tortune threw a whil9 
mole in his way, for which he was not only for* 
given but rewarded. 

*' These, however, were petty acquisitions, and 
made at a small expense ; nor should I have vea- 
tured to rank myself among the virtuosi withoil 
l|>etter claims. I have suffered nothing worthy tbo 
regard of a wise man to escape my notice : I qav^ 
ransacked the old and the new world, and b^M 
equally attentive to past ages and the present Fdr 
the illustration of ancient history, 1 can show a 
marble, of which the inscription, though it is not 
now legible^ appears, from some broken remains (A 
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tSf to haVe been TttieeHiy and therefore pro^ 
Dgrayed before the fbondattoit of Borne; I 
pieces of porphyry found atnOttg the ruins 
nUf and three letters broken off by a learned 
fronoi the monuments of PenepoHi; a piece 
which paired the AreopdffMi of Athemf and 
withoilt figures of characters^ which Wat 
; Carmtk^ and which I therefore believe to 
metal whieh was once valued before gold, 
land gathered out of the Chanijcui; a nrag- 
IVwjan'B bridge over the Danmbe; some of 
rtar which cemented the watercourse of 
i; a horse-shoe broken on the Plaminiati 
ad a tarf with five daisies dug from the field 

o not wish to raise the envy of unsuccessful 
rs, by too pompous a display of my scien- 
talth, but cannot forbear to observe, that 
*e few Regions of the fflobe which are not 
id with some memorial m my cabinets. The 
; monarchs are said to have boasted the 
»s of their empire, by being served at their 
^ith drink from the (hmges and the Danube; 
ihow one vial, of which the water was for^ 
n icicle on the crags of CkmcatUi, and ano- 
it contains what once was snow on the top 
i ; in a third is dew brushed from a banana 
^rdens of lipahtm; and, in another, brine 
» rolled in the Pacific ooeaUi I flatter my- 
.t I am writing to a man who will reioice at 
our which my labours have procured to my 
; and therefore I shall tell you that BrUain 
my care, boast of a snail that has crawled 
ie wall of China ; a humming-bird which an 
an princess wore in her ear ; the tooth of an 
it who carried the queen of Siam ; the skin 
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of an ape that was kept in the palace of the great 
mogul ; a ribbon that adorned one of the maids of a 
Turkish sultana ; and a scymitar once wielded by 
a soldier of Ahat the great. 

" In collecting antiquities of every counti^, I 
have been careful to choose only by intrinsic worth 
and real usefulness, without regard to party opi* 
nions. I have therefore a lock of Cromwell i hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak; and 
keep in the same drawers, sand scraped from the 
coffan of kinff Richard, and a commission signed bj 
Henry the Seventh. I have equal veneration for 
the ruff of Elizabeth, and the shoe of Mary of Scol" 
land; and should lose, with like reffret, a tobacco- 

I)ipe of Raleigh, and a stirrup of king Jama,. I 
lave paid the same price for a glove of Lewis and 
a thimble of queen Mary ; for a fur cap of the Geu 
and a boot of Charles of Sweden, 

** You vrill easily imagine that these a^nmub- 
tions were not made without some dimmutioii of 
my fortune ; for I was so well known to space BO 
cost, that at every sale some bid against me ror hi&B^ 
some for sport, and some for malice; and if I asked 
the price of any thing, it was sufficient to double the 
demand. For curiosity, trafficking thus with ayit> 
rice, the wealth of India had not been enough; aad 
I, by little and little, transferred all my money from 
the funds to my closet : here I was inclined to stop, 
and live upon my estate in literary leisure, but tw 
sale of the Harhian collection shook my ifesola- 
tion : I mortgaged my land and purchased thirty 
medals, which 1 could never find before. I have 
at length bought till I can buy no longer, and the 
cruelty of my creditors has seized my repositocv; J 
am therefore cot^demned to disperse what the laoQV 
of an age will not reassemble. I submit to that 
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wUeh cannot be opposed, and shall, in a short time, 
ekefatfe a sale. 1 nave, while it is yet in my power, 
Kfit yon a pebble, picked up by Tavemier on the 
banks of the Games; for which I desire no other 
reooiipenBe than that yon will recommend my cata- 
logue to the public. 

" QtJISQtJILIVS/' 
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If id uUU est quodfadoiy atuUo ett gloria. Phjbo. 
All wdeM icience ii an empty boast. 

Thb publication of the letter in my last paper has 
fl&tarally led me to the consideration of that thirst 
after cariosities which often draws contempt and 
ridicule npon itself, but which is perhaps no other-^ 
wise blameable than as it wants those circumstan- 
tial recommendations which add lustre even to mo- 
ral excellences, and are absolutely necessary to the 
grace and beauty of indifferent actions. 

Learning confers so much superibrity on those 
who possess it, that they might probably have 
escaped all censure had they been able to agree 
among themselves; but as envy and competition 
have divided the republic of letters into factions, 
they have neglected the common interest ; each has 
called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to strengthen 
his own cause by the frown of power, the hiss of 
ignorance, and the clamour of popularity. They 
have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hostilities 
they demolished those outworks which veneration 
had raised for their security, and exposed themselves 
to barbarians, by whom every region of science is 
equally laid waste. 

F 2 
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ic 
Zkr uilr o EkS VTY. iifSis-- eaa.''~^« Bud flow 

Jt:ntV=JVail^ r^'iw^r dKC ■t'T '^rta* VUL CKK vklC 

uniujb^L nau. ar' aaai ^aa t:^^;!? d^' ^d&nn iok 
ixtsit;^:!^ nactk^ Tmit: mar^ Tru>;>^ n: MTif— U j^ 

u nrnnuiiif iib- nrt icmi^ lur u ^rsciock il mhen 
Tcjut >:^:iLn. Biic iii7^'mc xtrAtrc iui> mu^jiBxiNB vilh 
^mmt m^'furmt nii>uii; ▼'iuiihts nua "ttie resl if 
j&uiiiaiu an tux ^ksatiL vrui Hit auw iiieasuB. 

stitftt luc -vjnrtbi'v yh»L u uieiu. kDc^tie^e, ui 
it ioiM jnuwnuiitf zi luiTuiiiif^a^ nr nrsvc-: Boriii 

juius- n: inrr. -voifa vf w>t & nax -vrmkkd via itr 

rifxri-w -c ^w!!o:iiis^ rc viui'X. '«i'3=Bv>«i liable ii- 
^.?iET=a3icib:ic. IJK ^:rjL hilt «.inK ia icBOiBBCe. 
Yrf r. is <iiKL£'=rca£{> ;j ci<o.:«c:ur ve2i uneaded hr 
bnMO^ or is»:«ci».i c?=:i:i<c7r : i:^ kr «iK> is eaployed 
u s€«icbes vbidi by ^ay ociJaccoa of coBse- 
qnences teod to tbe b€*Efii oi iaV. is sare-ly landaUe 
ID compaiisoo of tliose who speed rineir time in cona- 
tenictine haiypiiiess, and 6Uin£ the world with wrong 
and daneer, confusion and remorse. No man ctf 
pertorm so little as not to have reason to congratu- 
late himself on his merits, when he beholds the mnl' 
titudes that live in total idleness, and have nefer 
yet endeavoured to be useful. 

It is impossible to determine the limits of inquiryi 
or to foresee what consequences a new discoTerj 
may prodiico. He who suffers not his faculties, to 
lie torpid hus a chance, whatever be his employ- 
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' doing good to his fellow creatures. The 
t first ranged .the woods in search of medi- 
ings, or climbed the mouiitains for salutary 
las undoubtedly merited the gratitude of 
, how much soever his frequent miscarriages 
(cite the scorn of his contemporaries'. If 
pears little be universally despised, nothing 
!an be attained ; for all that is great was at 
e, and rose to its present bulk by gradual 
ns and accumulatea labours, 
who lay out time or money in assembling 
or contemplation are doubtless entitled to 
gree of respect, though in a flight of gaiety 
sy to ridicule their treasure, or in a fit of 
ss to despise it. A man who thinks only 
articular object before him, goes not away 
luminated by having enjoyed the privilege 
ing the tooAi of a shark, or the paw of a 
!ar; yet there is nothing more worthy of 
on to a philosophical eye than the struc- 
nimals, by which they are qualified to sup- 
life in the elements or climates to which 
appropriated ; and of all natural bodies it 
generally confessed, that they exhibit evi- 
)f infinite wisdom, bear their testimony to 
•eme reason, and excite in the mind new 
of gratitude and new incentives to piety. 
»llect the productions of art, and examples 
anical science or manual ability, is unques- 
useful, even when the things themselves 
mall importance, because it is always ad- 
)us to know how far the human powers 
oceeded, and how much experience has 
be within the reach of diligence. Idleness 
dity often despair without being overcome, 
t)ear attempts for fear of being defeated ; 
nay promote the invigoratipn of faint endejir 
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Yoursy by showiag what hai been already perfonaflA ' ■; 
It may sometimeB happen, that the ^atest effintt i 
of ingenuity have been exerted In trifles : yet te 
same principles and expedients may be applied !• 
more valuable purposes^ and the movements, whM 
put into action machines of no use but to ndse thf 
wonder of ignonmce, may be employed to drain hti ' 
or manufacture metals, to assist the architect M 
preserve the sailor. 

For the utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign Uf 
tions) which make the greatest part of many oottee- 
tions, I have little regani when they are valued only • 
because the^ are foreign, and can suggest no is* 
provement of our own practice. Yet wey ate noC 
all equally useless, nor can it be always safely d0» 
termined, which should be rejected or retained; fbf 
they may sometimes unexpectedly contribute to ths 
illustration of history, ana to the knowledge of tlM 
natural commodities of the country, or of the genllil 
and customs of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which own 
their worth merely to accident, and which can ooH* 
vey no information', nor satisfy any rational desire.' 
Such are many fragments of antiquity, as urns and 
pieces of pavement ; and things held in veneratkM 
only for having been once the property of some etti^ 
nent person, as the armour of king Henry ; or IW 
having been used on some remarkable occasion, u 
the lantern of Guy Faux, The loss or preservatfoi 
of these seems to be a thing indifferent, nor can I 
perceive why the possession of them should be co- 
veted. Yet, perhaps, even this curiosity is iffl' 
planted by nature ; and when I find Tully confess" 
ing of himself, that he could not forbear at Athm 
to visit the walks and houses which the old philoso- 
phers had frequented or inhabited, and recollect the 
reverence which every nation, civil and barbarous, 
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W jMud to the ground where merit has been buried, 
lim afraid to declare against the general voice of 
ttanjkind, and am inclined to believe, that this re- 
irdy which we unvoluntarily pay to the meanest 
bUc of a man great and illustrious, is intended as 
D incitement to labour, and an encouragement to 
ipect the same renown, if it be sought by the same 
irtues. 

The virtuoso, therefore, cannot be said to be 
holly useless ; but perhaps he may be sometimes 
alpaUe for confining himself to business below his 
^ius, and losing in petty speculations those hours, 
f which, if he had spent them in nobler studies, 
e might have given new light to the intellectual 
Tnld. It is never without grief that I find a man 
umble of ratiocination or invention enlisting him- 
uf in the secondary class of learning ; for when he 
as QDce discovered a method of gratifying his de- 
ire of eminence by expense rather than by labour, 
nd known the sweets of a life blessed at once with 
lie ease of idleness and the reputation of know- 
Bdge, he will not easily be brought to undergo 
igain the toil of thinking, or leave his toys and trin- 
kets for arguments and principles; arguments which 
squire circumspection and vigilance, and principles 
vhich cannot be obtained but by the drudgery of 
neditation. He will gladly shut himself up for 
^?er with the shells and medals, like the compa- 
nions of Ulysses, who having tasted the fruit of 
laUts, would not even by the hope of seeing their 
0^ country be tempted again to the dangers of the 

'AXX' avTOv Povkovro fiiT avdpaffi Awro0ayo«rt, 
Amtov epenTonsvoi fuventVy vo'^ov re XaOtaOai. 



Whoso tastes 



Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts ; 

Nor other home oor other care intends. 

But quits bis house, his country, and his friends. Pope. 
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CoUeetioDs ojf i\m kind are of ub^ to iht 
as heaps of stone and piles of timber ads tk^ic^i 
to the architect. But to dig the quarry or to 
the field requires not much of any quality, t 
stubborn perseverance; and thougn geniiui 
often lie unactive without this humble astM 
yet this can claim little praise, becaura eireify 
can afford it. '^^ 

To mean understandings it is suflicieBt hoMtt jl 
be numbered amongst the lowest labourers of iMtff 
ing ; but diffetient abilities must find difiereMt MNi 
To hew stone would have been unwottiiy of Ml 
iadio ; and to have rambled in search of ihelti m 
flowers had but ill suited with the capneiVf =1 

xV6VrfOIB. 

.i 
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^ ■ \\i 

Ounttruni fuenu m/iotor^ (Jharidefntj ttiearvfi, 

Ei fieri €Utt09^ atddunuqme tomei* ** 

Jam miM nigreicitni iefita twdmria hmrboy " ■» t 

Sed tiU non crwi : te notter vilUtui horrei : j| 

Te disperuaioTf te domus ipsa pavei* ■ . ^ 

CorripU, obtervai, queirertSf tuspiria duds^ 

Btffix a feroHi ^tthiti frtf fnatnan. UMfh ^ 

Yon rock*d my cradle, were my ^aide 

In yettlb, Btill tending At my tide : -"] 

But no If, dear lir, my beard is grown^ n 

Still I*m a child to ttiee aloo«. s^ 

Our steward, butler, cook, and all 

You fri|[ht, nay, e*en the very wall ; 

You pry, and fVown, and growl, and chide. 

And scarce will lay the rod aside. F. hsfrth 

'* TO THB RAMBLBR. 
" SIR, J 

" You seem in all your papers to be an enemy M 
tyranny, and to look with impartiality upon th^ 
world; I shall, therefore, lay my case before y<)«> 
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I by your decbion lo be set free from uti- 
le restraints, and en^ed to justify myself 
be accusations which spite luid peeyismiess 
against, me. 

be age of fiye years I lost my mother^ and 
^r being not qualified to superintend the 
p of 11 gpirl, committed me to the care of his 
bo insUucted me with the authority, and, 
lAy her what she may justly cl^m» with the 
of a parent. She had not very elevated 
to OF extensive views, but her priaeiples 
od, and her intentions pure; and though 
9 practise more virtues, scarce any commit 
ilU. 

ler this good lady I learned all the ooBunoa 
decent behaviour, and stiuiding maadms of 
t prudence ; and might have grown up by 
to a country geutlewomau, without any 
of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 
ia come down,4ast summer, to visit her re- 
the next village. I was taken, of course, 
liment the stranger, and was, at the first 
'pnsed at the unconcern with which she saw 
I'azed at by the company whom she had 
own before ; at the carelessness with which 
ived compliments, and the readiness with 
le returned them. I found she had some- 
lich I perceived myself to want, and could 
wish to be like her, at once easy and offi- 
tentive and unembarrassed. I went home, 
four days could think and talk of nothing 
I Flavia; though my aunt told me that she 
rward flirt, and thought herself wise before 
• 

. little time she repaid my visit, and raised 
art a new confusion of love and admiration, 
aw her again, and still found new charms in 
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her air, conversation, and behaviour. Ton 
have, perhaps, seen the world, may have obsei 
that formality soon ceases between young pei 
I know not how others are affected on such 
sions, but I found myself irresistibly allured 
friendship and intimacy, by the familiar Conip' 
sance and airy gaiety of Flavia ; so that in a 
weeks I became her favourite, and all the tiiii9 
passed with me that' she could gain from cei 
and visit. 

'* As she came often to me, she necessarily 
some hours with my aunt, to whom she paid j 
respect, by low courtesies, submissive complii 
ana soft acquiescence ; but as I became grada 
more accustomed to her manners, I discovered 
her civility was general ; that there was a c 
degree of deference shown by her to circumsl 
and appearances ; that many went away flattei 
her humility, whom she despised in her heart; 
the influence of far the greatest part of those 
whom she conversed ceased with their prei 
and that sometimes she did not remember the 
of them, whom, without any intentional insinf 
or false commendation, her habitual civility had 
away with very high thoughts o^ their own ii 
tance. 

''It was not long before I perceived thsit 
aunt's opinion was not of much weight in JFZen 
deliberations, and that she was looked upon by 
as a woman of narrow sentiments, without km 
ledge of books, or observations on mankind. I 
hitherto considered my aunt as entitled by her i 
dom and experience to the highest reverencei 
could not forbear to wonder that any one so n^ 
younger should venture to suspect her of errorJ 
Ignorance ; but my surprise was without uneasinr 
and being now accustomed to think Flavia all 
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ght, I readily learned from ber to trust my 
son, and to believe it possible tbat tbey who 
d longer migbt be mistaken. 
via had read much, and used so often to 
e on subjects of learning, that she put all the 
the country to flight, except the old parson, 
dared himself much delighted with her com- 
ecause she gave him opportunities to recol- 
studies of his younger years, and by some 
I of ancient story had made him to rub the 
his Homer, which bad lain unregarded in his 
With Homer, and a thousand other names 
to JFIavia, I had no acquaintance, but began 
paring her accomplishments with my own, 
e at my education, and vnsh that I had not 
long confined to the company of those from 
othing but housewifery was to be learned. I 
myself to peruse such books as Fiavia re- 
ided, and heard her opinion of their beauties 
fects. I sa^ new worlds hourly bursting 
f mind, and was enraptured at the prospect 
aifying.life with endless entertainment. 
i old lady finding tbat a large screen which 
idertaken to adorn with turkey-work against 
nade very slow advance, and that I had 
1 two months but three leaves to a flowered 
ten in the frame, took the alarm, and with all 
lonest folly exclaimed against my new ac- 
ice, who bad filled me wiw idle notions, and 
Qy head with books. But she had now lost 
ority, for I began to find innumerable mis- 
her opinions, and improprieties in her lan- 
and therefore thought myself no longer 
pay much regard to one who knew little 
her needle and her dairy, and who professed 
that nothing more is required of woman than 

II. G 



to see thftt tfae house is cleao, ami that tbe o 
to bed aod rbe at a certain hour. 

** She seemed however to look upoa Flan 
duciog me, and to imagine that when her ii 
was withdrawn » I should return to my allc 
ahe therefore canjtented herself with remo 
aad gentle admonitions^ inAeimixed with a 
tones of the miscarriages of wit, and disappo; 
of pride. But since she has found that thoug 
is departed, I Istill persist in my new scIm 
has at length lost her patience, she snat< 
book out of my hand, tears my papes if she : 
writings bums Flavin's lettera beu)re my h 
she oan seize them, and threatens to lock 
and to complain to my father of my p^f < 
\i women, she says, would but know their < 
their interest, they would be careful to 
themselves with family affairs, and many 
might be saved ; for whib the mistress of t 
is scribbling and reading, servants are junke 
Unen is wearing out. She then takes me r 
rooms, shows me the worked hangings, ai 
of tent-stitch, and asks whether all this y/ 
with a pen and a book. 

'^ I cannot deny that I sometimes laugh a 
times am sullen ; but she has not delicac; 
to be much moved either with my mirth or ni 
if she did not think the interest of the famil 
gered by this ohanae of my manners. Sh 
some years marked out young Mr. Surfy, t 
the neighbourhood, remarkable for his love 
ing cooks, as an advantageous match ; anc 
tremely pleased with the civilities which b 
pay me, till under Flama^s tuition I learnc 
of subjects which be could not underatam 
she says, is the consequence of female stu 
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{nw too wise to be advised, and too stubborn to be 
HmoMuided ; bat she is resolved to try who wiU 
p'V'eni, aad will thwart my humour till she breaks 
■yawiit 

"These menaces, Mr. !B;amblery sometimes make 
■•Wte angry; for I have been sixteen these ten 
^w, and think myself exempted irom the domi- 
i*i» of a governess who has no pretensions to more 
*>*9e or knowledge than myself. I am resolved, 
■>ce I am as tall and as wise as other women, to be 
^^[er treated like a girl. Miss FUtvia has often 
"■Q Bie that ladies of my age go to assemblies and 
||y»i without their mothers and their aunts ; I shall 
■jwfare, from this time, leave asking tidvice, and 
Iw to give accounts. I wish yon would state the 
''■^ at which young ladies may jndge for themselves, 
^■ch I am sure yoti cannot out think ought to be- 
P| before sixteen ; if you are inclined to delay it 
'^H^) I shall have veiy little regard to yoar opi- 

^My annt oiiten tells me of the advantages of ex- 
'^'i^Boe, and of the deference due to seniority ; and 
'^ibe, and fdl the antiquated part of the world , 
^k of the irareserved obedience which they paid to 
m commands of their parents, and the imdoubting 
"nMence with which they hstened to Uieir precepts; 
• Ae terrors which they felt at a frown, and the hu- 
^'^ with which they supplicated forgiveness when- 
l^er they had offended. I cannot bnt fancy that 
■^8 boast is too general to be true, and that the 
^■g and the old were always at variance. I have, 
^ever, told my aunt that I will mend whatever 
^ will prove to be wrong ; but she replies that she 
•« i^soBS of her own, and that she is sorry to live 
' ^ age when giiis have the impudence to ask for 
foofs. 

*' I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whe- 
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ther I am not as wise as my aunt, and whether, 
she presumes to check me as a baby, I may 
plucK up a spirit and return her insolence.. ■ I 
proceed to extremities without your advice, 
IS therefore impatiently expected by 

" Myrttlla. 



• t ll 



'' p. S. Remember I am past sixteen.*' 
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Olia ti tolUu^periere Cupidinis arciu : « i» 

Coniemptaque jacent, tt tine luce,fac6i€ OftBt.^ 

At busy hearU in vain love's arrows flyt -.i 

Dim, scorn*d, and impotent, his torches lie. . 

Many writers of eminence in physic have laid e^ 
their diligence upon the consideration of those dil» 
tempers to which men are exposed by particahl 
states of life, and very learned treatises have ~ 
produced upon the maladies of the camp, the 
and the mines. There are, indeed, few employni 
which a man accustomed to anatomical inquinetvll 
medical refinements would not find reason for ^ 
dining as dangerous to health, did not his leaimii 
or experience inform him that almost every occepS 
tion, nowever inconvenient or formidable, is happMI 
and safer than a life of sloth. ■ >*: 

The necessity of action is not only demonstnfali 
from the fabric of the body, but evident from obtflF 
vation of the universal practice of mankind, whoftr 
the preservation of health in those whose rank <V 
wealth exempts them from the necessity of lucntili 
labour, have invented sports and diversions, though 
not of equal use to the world with manual tradeSi 
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i of equal fatigue to those who practise tbem, and 
iimng only from the drudgery of the husbandman 

manafaoturer, as they are acts of choice, and 
erefore pecformed without the painful sense of 
>mpalsion. The huntsman rises early , pursnes his 
ime tiirough all the dangers and ohstructions of 
le chase, awims rivers, and scales precipices, till 
e retunM lionie no less harassed than the soldier, 
sd has peihaps somedmes incurred as great hazard 
f wounoB or death : yet he has no motive to incite 
is ardour; he is neither subject to the commands 
fa general, nor dreads any penalties for neglect and 
isebedience; he has neither profit nor honour to 
spect from his perils and his conquests, but toils 
riuoat the hope of mural or civic garlands, and 
nnt content himself with the praise of his tenants 
■d companions. 

But such is the constitution of man that labour 
tav be styled its own reward ; nor will any external 
Mrtements be requisite, if it be considered how 
mch bappiness is gained, and how much misery 
Kaped, by frequent and violent agitation of the 
odhr. 

£ase is the utmost that can be hoped from a se- 
ctary and unactive habit ; ease, a neutral state 
itween pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, 
Kbottad of vigour, readiness of enterprise, and de- 
lace of fatigue, are reserved for him that braces his 
erves and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs 
Kant with motion, and by fiequent exposure for- 
6es his frame against die common accidents of 
Ad and heat. 

With ease, however, if it could be secured, many 
(mid be content; but nothing terrestrial can be kept 

a stand. Ease, if it is not rising into pleasure, 
ill be falling towards pain ; and whatever hope the 
«am8 of speculation may suggest of observing the 

g2 
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proportion between nutriment and labour, and kead 
ing the body in a healthy state b^r supplies ezacfl 
equal to its waste, we know that, in eftect, the vilj 
powers unexcited by motion grow gradually languid^ 
that as their vigour fails, obstructions are generetodj 
and that from obstructions proceed most of thoM 
paina which wear us away slowly with periodicd 
tortures, and which, though they sometimes. tuftr 
life to be long, condemn it to be useless, chain v 
down to the couch of misery, and mock us with lbs 
hopes of death. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolatifli 
to which we are decreed ; but while the soal aad 
body continue united, it can make the associitMi 
pleasing, and give probable hopes that they shall !■ 
disjoined by an easy separation. It was a priieipb 
among the ancients, that acute diseases are fraa 
Heaven, and chronical from ourselves; the dartd 
death indeed falls from Heaven, but we poison it b| 
our own misconduct; to die is the fate of man, bri 
to die with lingering anguish is generally his MB^i- 

It is necessary to that perfection of whieh om 
present state is capable, that the mind and boAf 
should both be kept in action ; that neither the facat 
ties of the one nor of the other be suffered to grow 
lax or torpid for want of use; that neither healui he 
purchased by voluntary submission to ignorance, IM| 
knowledge cultivated at the expense of that heaitki 
which must enable it either to give pleasure to iti 
possessor, or assistance to others. It is too fire^ 
quently the pride of students to despise those amite- 
meats and recreations which give to the rest of maft* 
kind strength of limbs and cheerfulness of heart 
Solitude and contemplation are indeed seldom cqa- 
sistent with such skill in common exercises or spocti 
as is necessary to make them practised with deughl^ 
and no man is willing to do that of which the neceio 
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tWeBsing and inimeJiale, when tie knows 
Mwardness must make him ridiculous. 



M gut nadl, camptilribia, aMiiut o] 
K Pile, DUciuc, JVociiiM juien 
toltaal impmt Corona. 




Emon of leEtming isoflen resided, almost 
consent, to languor and pain ; and while 
kMDtion of his studies be suffers the weari* 
{jkrar, ia subject by bis course of life to tbe 
it idleness. 

MMThsps, from the observation of this mis- 
HHSsion in tbose who are employed about 
■ objects, that Locke has, in his Hi/Hlem of 
K'lni^d the necessity of a trade to men of 
Wprofeiisions. that when the mind is weary 
Bilker task, it may be relaxed by a slighter 
■d some mechanical operation; and that 
■itsl functions are resuscitated and awak* 
■korous motion, ibe understanding; may be 
Rfom that va°:rance and dissipation by 
Mieves itself after a long intenseness of 
IjileBS some allurement be presented that 
E application without ansiety. 
ftso little reason for expecting frequent 
■to Loeke't precept, that it is not neces- 
mire whether the practice of mechanical 
^-not give occasion to petty emulation, and 
te ambition: and whether, if our divines 
iinaDs were taught the lathe and chisel, 
H Aot think more of their tools than tlieir 
En^cro neelected the care of his empire for 
Knd liis fiddle. It is certainly dangerous 
Bach pleased with little things; but what 
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_' notbeperver 

ber bow much worse employraent might h&ve bi 

fouad tor those hours which a manual operation I 

fears to engross; let us compute the profit wjtb I 
)ss, and when we reflect how often a genius ill 
lured from his studies, consider likewise that, V 
haps, by the »ame attractions he is Bometimes Wj 
held from debauchery, or recalled from malice, in 
ambition, from eoTy, and from lust. 

I have always admired the wisdom of thoM 
whom our femue education was instituted, forbad 
contrived that every wouian, of whatever condi 
should be taught some arts of muiufactUTe, by w 
the vacuiUes of recluse and domestic leisure iMy 
filled up. These arts are more necessary, as ( 
weakness of their sex and the general system of 1 
debar ladies from m»ny employments which, bt' 

frombeingcankeredby the riistof ihGirownthoBg"""^ 
Utnow not how much of the virtue and bap^ina 
of the world may be the conseijuence of this judicioal 
regulation. Perhaps the most powerful fancy mi^ 
be unable to figure the confusion and slaughter (M 
would be produced by so many piercing eyes Ul 
vivid understiuidingSi turned loose at once upoanMl 
kind, with no other business than to sparkle aadW 
trigue, to perplex and destroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brmgs wit 
observation a knot af misses busy at their ■ 
I consider myself as in the school of virtue; \ 
though I have no extraordinary skill in plain vV 
or embroidery, look upon tlieir operations widifl 
much satisfaction as their governess, because la 
gard them as providinji; a security against the d 
dangerous ensnarers of the soul, by enabling tin 
selves to exclude idleness from their solitary n 
mcnts, and with idleness her attendant traU fl 
passions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, sorrows, M 

I 
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■nres. ^hnd and CeiimiUes will inform them that 
kiehas no power but over those whom he catches 
■employed : and Hector ^ in the Iliads when he sees 
ladanmuLche oyerwhelmed with terrors, sends her for 
vuolation to the loom and the distaff. 

It i9 certain that any wild wish or vain imagina- 
ioB Beyer takes such firm possession of the mind as 
iritoB it is found empty and unoccupied. The old 
penpatetic principle, that Nature abhors a vacuum^ 
■ay be properly applied to the intellect which will 
mbrace any thing, however absurd or criminal, ra- 
tter than he wholly without an object. Perhaps 
vfery man may date the predominance of those de- 
flves that disturb his life and contaminate his con- 
weoce from some unhappy hour when too much 
Inure exposed him to their incursions ; for he has 
lited with little observation either on himself or 
-4illief8« who does not know that to be idle is to be 
▼ksioas. 
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hig^imumgue sonum Digitis callemttSf et Aure. Hor. 
By fingers, or by ears, we numbers scan. Elphuiston. 

Oke of the ancients has observed that the burthen 
of government is increased upon princes by the vir« 
toes of their immediate predecessors. It is, indeed, 
thrays dangerous to be placed in a state of unavoid- 
able comparison with excellence, and the danger is 
still greater when that excellence is consecrated by 
^eath ; when envy and interest cease to act against 
K and those passions, by which it was at first vili- 
fied and opposed, now stand in its defence, and turn 
^eir vehemence against honest emulation. 
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He that sueceeds a celebrated writer hai 
game difficulties to encounter ; he ataods uadkr^ 
shade of exalted merit, and is hindered froM 
to his natural height by llie iflteroeptioB of 
beams which shodd invigorate and ipiickei 
He applies io that attention which is airoad yi 
gag^, and unwilling to be drawn off Irom 
satisfaction; or> perhaps, to an afttontioii 
wearied, and not to be recalled to the 
ject -^ 

One of the old poets congratulates hiBMkliniti 
has ^ untrodden regions of ParHomttt before Vm 
and that Ms garland will be gathered frcoR phoril 
tions which no writer had yet culled. But tts id 
tator treads a beaten walk, asid with all his dili|MII 
can only hooe to find a few flowers or bmacheiii 
touchea b^ his predecessor, the refuse of oontMa 
or the omissions of negligence. Tbe Maceimt 
conqueror, when he was once invited to hear a vl 
that sung like a nightingale, replied with contsarf 
'' that he had heard the nightingale herself;'' and ft 
same treatment most every mancxpect, whowefjwi 
is that he imitates another. ^ 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging 
tions, I am about to offer to my reader some 
vations upon Paradise Lost, ana hope, that, hi 
I may fall below the illustrious writer who hai 
long dictated to the commonwealth of leamki^^ 
attempt nay not be wholly useless. There SM^I 
every age, new errors to be rectified, and new i 
jttdices to be opposed* False taste is always ' 
to mislead those that are entering upon the 
i>f learning; and the traveller, uncertain of his 
and forsaken by the sun, will be pleased to 
fainter orb arise on the horizon, that may resent i 
from total darkness, though wi^ weak and*' 
lustre. 
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, Aeugh be has coasUkred this poem 
ler mast of the general topics ot' critieism, has 
«ly touched upou the versificatioB ; not probably 
iiitse he thought the art of nuinbera unworthy of 

notice, for be knew with how minute attention 
> aHoi«B( critics considered the disposition of syt- 
lies, and hEid himself given hopes of some metri- 
l observation a upon the great Roman poet: but 
bg the first who undertook to display the beau- 
a and point out the defects of Millon, he had 
uy objects at once before him, and passed wit- 
Igfy over those which were most barren of ideas, 
M required labour rather than genius. 

Vet rersification, or the art of modulating faU 
unbeTS, is indispensably necessary to a poet. 
i?«y other power by which the understanding is 
shfhteDed, or die imagination enchanted, may be 
lurcised in prose. But the poet has this peculiar 
Bperiority, that to all the powers which the perfec- 
in of erery other composition can require, he adds 
Ik faculty of joining music with reason, and of act- 
H at once upon the senses and the passions. I 
<%Kise (here are few who do not feel themselves 
puhed by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
(tt that uiey are more or less moved by the same 
Nia^ite, as they are conveyed by ditl'erent sounds, 
Id mwe aAected by the same words in one order 
>4d another. The perception of harmony is indeed 
Mitsiced upon men iu degrees very unequal, but 
^la are none who do not perceive it, or to whom a 
Wulac series of proportionate sounds cannot give 
BWhl. 

n treating oa the versilication of Miliar, I am 
e^oiu to be generally understood, and shaK, 
ketefore, studiously decliue the dialect of gramma- 
'Kns; though, indeed, it is always difficult, and 
Onetimes scarcely possible, to deliver the precepts 
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of an art, without the terms by which thi 
ideas of that art are expressed, and whici 
been invented, but because the language c 
use was insufficient. If, therefore, 1 sh 
times seem obscure, it may be imputed U 
luntary interdiction, and to desire of avo 
offence which is always given by unusual 
The heroic measure of the English lang 
be properly considered as pure or mixed, 
when the accent rests upon every seconc 
through the whole line. 

Courage nncertain dangers may abate, 

But wh6 can be^r the* appr6ach of certain d 

] 

Here love his golden shafts employs, here li 
His c6n8tant l&mp, and w&ves his p(irple win| 
Reigns here, &nd revels; not in the bought so 
Of harlots, I6?ele8t, j6yle88, tinend^ar'd. 

I 

The accent may be observed in the seco 
Dryden, and the second and fourth of il 
repose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of this sound or percussioi 
times is the most complete harmony of 
sinffle verse is capable, and should theref< 
actly kept in distichs, and generally in the 
of a paragraph, that the ear may rest wil 
sense of imperfection. 

But to preserve the series of sounds unti 
in a long composition is not only very dif 
tiresome and disgusting ; for we are sooi 
with the perpetual recurrence of the same 
Necessity has theriefore enforced the mi: 
sure, in which some variation of the acc< 
lowed; this, though it always injures the 
of the line considered by itself, yet compel 
loss by relieving us from the continual t] 
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same soundy and makes us more seosible of the 
moay of the pure measure. 
[)f these mixed numbers every poet affords us in- 
merable instances, and Milton seldom has two 
lie lines together, as will appear if any of his pa- 
graphs be read with attention merely to the music. 

TiMtt at dieir shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both tnrn'd, and under open sky adored 
The Goo that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
Which they beheld ; the moon's resplendent globe, 
-^nd itarry pole : thou also mad'st the nighty 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day, 
Wbicb we in oar appointed work emp1oy*d 
Have fiaish'd, happy in oar mutual help, 
^atf mutual love^ the crown of all our bUss^ 
Oniain*d by thee ; and this delicious place. 
For Ds t()o large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropp'd falls to the ground ; 
fiot tbou has promised from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
. Aod when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

' io t|^ passage it will be first observed, that all 
k lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a 
^r examination it will be found that only the 
^ and ninth lines are regular, and the rest are 
Ore or less licentious with respect to the accent. 
I some the accent is equally upon two syllables 
(ether, and in both strong. As 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stoody 

Both turrCdy and under open sky adored 

The God that made both sky, air^ earthy and heaven. 

others the accent is equally upon two syllables, 
t upon both weak ; 

— a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And te&en we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 
VOL. II, H 
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In the first pair of syllables the accent may defii 
from the rigour of exactness, without any unplearf 
diminution of harmony, as may be obserred ia I 
lines already cited, and more remarkably in fius*^ 



Thou also mad*8t the night. 



Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, wU 
may be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, i 
having the invention or knowledge of Milton, t 
more need to allure his audience by musical ( 
deuces, should seldom suffer more than one abM 
tion from the rule in any single verse. 

There are two lines in this passage more remai 
ably unharmonious : 



•This delicious place, 



For U8 too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropp'd falls to the groand. 

Here the third pair of syllables in the first, a 
fourth pair in the second verse, have their accei 
retrograde or inverted; the first syllable bei 
strong or acute, and the second weak. The del 
ment which the measure suffers by this inversion 
the accents is sometimes less perceptible, when t 
verses are carried one into another, but is remark 
bly striking in this place, where the vicious fW 
concludes a period; and is yet more offensive 
rhyme, when we regularly attend to the flow* 
every single line. This will appear by readipf 
couplet in which Cowley, an author not sufficiesll 
studious of harmony, has conunitted the same fed 

• his harmless life ' 

Does with substantial blessedness abound, 
And the soft wings of peace cover him round. 

In these the law of metre is very grossly tioiats 
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f minglmg oombinationi^ of sound directly oppo- 
be to each other, as Milton expresses in his son- 
Bt, by cammiiiing short and long, and setting one 
irt of the measure at variance with the rest. The 
BcientSy who had a language more capable of va- 
iety than ours, had two kinds of verse, the Iambic, 
onsisting of short and long syllables alternately, 
mm wh£h our heroic measure is derived, and the 
iViodbatc, consisting of a like alternation of long 
lid short. These were considered as opposites, 
lid conveyed, the contrary images of speed and 
downess ; to confound them, therefore, as in these 
ibes, is to deviate from the established practice. 
Bit where the senses are to judge, authority is not 
lecessary, the ear is sufficient to detect dissonance, 
Bor should I have sought auxiliaries on such an oc- 
casion against any name but that of Milton. 
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ImoiduSf iracunduSy inersj vinosus, amator, 

Ifemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit. 

Si modo cutlurte patientem commudet aurem. Hor. 

Tke slave to envy, aoger, wioe, or love. 

The wretch of sloth, its excellence shall prove ; 

Fierceness itself shall hear its rage away, 

Wben listening calmly to the' instructive lay. Francis. 

IThat few things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with so little effect, as good advice, has 
been generally observed ; and many sage positious 
have been advanced concerning the reasons of this 
<^inplaint, and the means of removing it. It is, 
indeed, an important and noble inquiry; for little 
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tvould be wantiog to the happiness of life, if ew 
man could conform to the right as soon as he -^ 
ehown it. 

This perverse neglect of the most aaluUry 
cepts, and stubborn resistance of the most paths 
persuasion, is usually imputed to him by whom i 
counsel is received, and wc often hear it mentioi 
as a sign of hnpeless depravity, that though gi 
advice was given, it tas wrought no reformatimi. 

Others who imagine themselves to have quid 
sagacity and deeper penetration, have found ( 
that the inefiicacy of advice is usually the fauh' 
the counsellor, and rules have been laid donB, ' 
which this importaDt duty loay be successfully ( 
formed : we are directed by wnat tokens to disco 
the favourable moment at which the heart is i 
posed for the operation of truth and reason, 1 
what address to administer, and with what vehick 
to disguise Ike calltartica of the soul. 

£ut, notwithstanding this specious expedient,' 
find the world yet in the same state ; advice is 
given, but still receiv ed with disgust ; nor has il 

peared that the bitterness of the medicine has I 

yet abated, or its powers increased, by auy methodi 
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i consider the manner in which those 
assume the office of directing the conduct of otlM 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very v 
derful that their labours, however zealous or aJ 
tionate, are frequently useless. For what is the 
vice that is commonly given ? A few general mail 
enforced with vehemence, and inculcated with 
portunity, but failing for want of particular refeicM 
and immediate application. 

It is not often that any man can have so' mid 
knowledge of another as is necessary to make >■ 
structioR useful. We are sometimes not ourseM 
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IMMiscious of (he original motiyes of our actions, and 
ipbea w6 know them, our first care is to hide them 
from the sight of others, and often from those most 
rtKligentlyy whose superiority either of power or un- 
j^entanding may intitle them to inspect our lives ; it 
li% tli««fore, very probable, that he who endeavours 
^ core our intellectual maladies, mistakes their 
iwise; and that his prescriptions avail nothing, be- 
eause he knows not which of the passions or desires 
^is vitiated. 

. Advice, as it always gives a temporary appear- 
nce of superiority, can never be very grateful, even 
irhen it is most necessary or most judicious. But 
Swthe same reason every one is eager to instruct 
ki neighbours. To be wise or to be virtuous is to 
hiy dignity and importance at a high price ; but 
vben nothing is necessary to elevation but detec- 
tioB of the follies or the faults of others, no man is 
BO insensible to the voice of fame as to linger on the 
grouDd. 

^-^Tentanda via est, qua mc quoque possim 

ToUere hwno, victorque virum volitare per ora. Yirg. 

Kew ways I must attempt, my groveliDg name 

To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. Drtden. 

Vanity is so frequently the apparent motive of 
Advice that we, for the most part, summon our 
powers to oppose it without any very, accurate in- 

3uiry whether it is right. It is sufficient that ano- 
ler is growing great in his own eyes at our expense, 
^d assumes authority over us without our permis- 
sion ; for many would contentedly suffer the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes, rather than the inso- 
lence of him who triumphs as their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, seldom found that' any advantages 
nre enjoyed with that moderation which the uncer- 
tainty of all human good so powerfully enforces ; 

h2 
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and therefore the adviser may justly suspect tl 
has iaflamed the opposition which he lamei 
arrogance and superciliousness. He may su 
but needs not hastily to condemn himself, for 1 
rarely be certain that the softest langua^z^e or 
humble diffidence would have escaped resent 
since scarcely any degree of circumspectio 
prevent or obviate the rage with which the sU 
the impotent, and the unsuccessful vent the 
content upon those that excel them. Mode 
self, if it IS praised, will be envied ; and the 
minds so impatient of inferiority, that their gra 
is a species of revenge, and they return benefi 
because a recompense is a pleasure, but b< 
obliffation is a pain. 

The number of those whom the love of them 
has thus far corrupted is perhaps not great 
there are few so free from vanity as not to die 
those who will hear their instructions with a 
sense of their own beneficence; and few to 
it is not unpleasing to receive documents, ho 
tenderly and cautiously delivered, or who a 
willing to raise themselves from pupillage, I 
puting the propositions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsusof 
gon, that dead counsellors are safest. The gra^ 
an end to flattery and artifice, and the infori 
that we receive from books is pure from in 
fear, or ambition. Dead counsellors are lil 
most instructive ; because they are heard w: 
tience and with reverence. We are not un< 
to believe that man wiser than ourselves, from 
abilities we may receive advantage, without an 
ger of rivalry or opposition, and who affords 
light of his experience, without hurting our e; 
flashes of insolence. 

By the consultation of books, whether of d 
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[lors, many temptations of petulance and 

, which occur in oral conferences, are 

An author cannot obtrude his advice un- 

r can be often suspected of any malignant 

insult his readers with his knowledge or 
ITet so prevalent is the habit of comparing 
with others, while they remain within the 
»ur passions, that books are seldodi read 
>1ete impartiality, but by those from whom 

is placed at such a distance that his life 

1 indifferent. 

that volumes maybe perused, and perused 
tion, to little effect; and that maxims of 
or principles of virtue, may be treasured 
aory without influencing the conduct. Of 
rs that pass their lives among books, very 

be made wiser or better^ apply any ge- 
>of of vice to themselves, or try their own 
y axioms of justice. They purpose either 
e those hours for which they can find no 
semen t, to gain or preserve that respect 
•ning has always obtained ; or to gratify 
sity with knowledge which, like treasure 

1 forgotten, is of no use to others or them- 

reacher (says a French author) may spend 
explaining and enforcing a precept of re- 
hout feeling any impression from nis own 
ce, because he may have no further de- 
X) fill up his hour." A student may easily 
s life in comparing divines and moralists, 
iy practical regard to morality or religion ; 
i learning not to live, but to reason ; he 
d only the elegance of style, justness of 
and accuracy of method; and may en- 
jlf to criticise with judgment, and dispute 
Ity, while the chief use of his volumes is 
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unthought of» his mind is unaffected, and his 
uureformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus freqi 
defeated by pride, obstinacy, or folly, we are 
allowed to desert them; for whoever can 
arms which they hitherto have not employed, 
enable them to gain some hearts which would 
resisted any other method of attack. Every 
genius has some arts of fixing the attentiou p 
to himself, by which, honestly exerted, he mayi 
nefit mankind; for the arguments for purity of 
fail of their due influence, not because they ~' 
been considered and confuted, but because 
have been passed over without consideration, 
the position of TuUy, that if Virtue could be 
she must be loved, may be added, that if Tf 
could be heard, she must be obeyed. 



No. 88. SATURDAY, JAN. 19, 176L 



Cum TabulU animum censoris sumet honesti; 
Audtbit qtuBcunque parum splendoris habebuni, 
Et sine potulere erunlf ct honore indigna ferentur. 
Verba movere loco, quamvin invila recedant^ 
Et versentur adhuc intra pentralia VesttB, H()iu 

But he that hath a curious piece designed, 
When he bej^ins must take a censor's mind, 
Severe and honest; and what words appear 
Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 
The weighty sense, nor worth the reader's care. 
Shake off; though stubborn, they are loath to move, 
And though we fancy, dearly though we love. 



•\\ 



CESffd 



** Thbre is no reputation for genius (says 
tilian^ to be gained by writing on things which 
ever necessary, have little splendour or show. 
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of a building attracts the eye, but the foun- 

iOns lie without regard. Yet since there is not 

way to the top of science, but from the lowest 

if 1 shall think nothing unconnected with the 

df oratory, which he that wants cannot be an 

Qfirmed and animated by this illustrious prece- 
, 1 shall continue my inquiries into Milton's art 
ftersifioation. Since however minute the employ- 
it may appear of analysing lines into syllables, 
' whatever ridicule may be incurred by a solemn 
beration upon accents and pauses, it is certain 
without this petty knowledge no man can be a 
t; and that from the proper disposition of single 
ids results th&t harmony that adds force to rea- 
1/ and gives grace to sublimity ; that shackles 
eotion, and governs passions. 
Hiat verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
l^essary, not only that the words be so ranged as 
Hit the accent may fall on its proper place, but that 
^ syllables themselves be so chosen as to flow 
tioothly into one another. This is to be effected 
f a proportionate mixture of vowels and conso- 
uits, and by tempering the mute consonants with 
|uids and semivowels. The Hebrew grammarians 
ive 6bserved, that it is impossible to pronounce 
^o consonants without the intervention of a vowel, 
' without some emission of the breath between one 
id the other; this is longer and more perceptible, 
i the sounds of the consonants are less harmonically 
enjoined, and, by consequence, the flow of the 
KTse is longer interrupted. 
It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mono- 
^Uables is almost always harsh. This, with regard 
» our language, is eviaentiy true, not because mo- 
otyllables cannot compose harmony, but because 
>«n monosyllables being of Teutonick original, or 
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formed by contraction, commonly begin and 
with consonants, as. 



Every lower faculty 



1 



Of setucy whereby they hear, see, smellf touchy taste* 




The difference of harmony arising principil 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants,' itj 
be sufficiently conceived by attending to the foUoi 
ing passages : 

Immortal jimarant — there grows 

And flowers aloft, shad ing the fount of life, 

And where the riyer of bliss, through midst of keafd 

Rolk o*er Elyrianfloteers her amber stream ; ^\ 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect \ 

Bind their resplendent locks inwreath*d with beami. 

The same comparison that I proposed to be 
between the fourth and sixth verses of this 
may be repeated between the last lines of 
lowing quotations : 

Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay, 
Broider'd the ground^ more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem. 

Here in close recess. 
With flowers, garlands, and sweet smelling herbs, 
Espoused Eve first deck'd her nuptial bed ; 
And heavenly choirs the hymenean sung, 

Milton, whose ear had been accustomed not< 
to the music of the ancient tongues, which, b< 
vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all that arei 
in use, but to the softness of the Italian, the I 
mellifluous of all modern poetry, seems fully 
vinced of the unfitness of our language for si 
versification, and is, therefore, pleased with a 
portunity of calling in a softer word to his 
ance; for this reason, and I believe for this 
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^sqmetiines indulges himself in a long series of 
roper names, and introduces them where they add 
jtde bat ma»c to his poem. 



•The richer seat 



r 



it 



Of jitekaUpay and yet iinspoird 
^uU»a^ whose great city Gerion's sons 
€•11 Bl Dorado. 

■ 

The Bioon — ^The Tuscan artist views 
At e?eniDg, from the top of Fesole 
Or in Vatdamoy to descry new lands. 

He has, indeed, been more attentive to his sylla- 

than to his accents, and does not often offend 

collisions of consonants, or openings of vowels 

each other, at least not more often than other 

srs who have had less important or complicated 

to take off their care from the cadence of 

lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's versification, 

DQipared with that of later poets, is the elision of 

^e vowel before another, or the suppression of the 

*8t syllable of a word ending with a vowel, when 

Vowel begins the following word. As 

Knowledge- 



Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to fol/j/, as nourishment to wind. 

This licence, though now disused in English po- 
Iry, was practised by our old writers, and is allowed 
I many other languages ancient and modem ; and, 
therefore, the critics on Paradise Lost have, without 
^iich deliberation, commended Milton for continu- 

Bit But one language cannot communicate its 
» to another. We have already tried and re- 
ted the hexameter of the ancients, the double 
tfo«e of the Italians, and the alexandrine of the 
Piwich; and the elision of vowels, however grace- 
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No. 89. TUESDAY, JAN. 22, 1761. ' 

Dulce est desipere in loco, Hor* j 

.Wisdom at proper times is well forgot. 

liOCKE, whom there is no reason to suspect of bi( 
a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has adi 
that whoever hopes to employ any part of his 
with efficacy and vigour must allow some of il 
pass in trifles. It is beyond the powers of hnn 
to spend a whole life in profound study and fa 
meditation, and the most rigorous exacters of il 
try and seriousness have appointed hours for 
tion and amusement. 

It is certain that, with or without our 
many of the few moments allotted us will 
perceptibly awav, and that the mind will breaki 
confinement to its stated task, into sudden '~^ 
sions. Severe and connected attention is pi 
but for a short time ; and when a man shuts hinl 
up in his closet, and bends his thoughts to the I 
cussion of any abstruse question, he will findl 
faculties continually stealing away to more plead 
entertainments. He often perceives himself tii^ 
ported, he knows not how, to distant tractff^ 
thought, and returns to his first object as bo$ 
dream, without knowing when he forsook it^ or^ 
long he has been abstracted from it. 

It has been observed that the most stadiouri 
not always the most learned. There is, indeed^ 
great difficulty in discovering that this difiemai 
proficiency may arise from the difi*erence of intdl 
tual powers, of the choice of books, or the confl 
ence of information. But I believe it likewise I 
quently happens that the most recluse are not 
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fost vigorous prosecutors of study. Many impose 
pOQ the world, and many upon themselve>4. by 
^ appearance of severe and exemplary diligence, 
en they, in reality, give themselves up to the 
ry of fancy, please their minds with regulating 
past or planning out the future, place themselves 
inll in varied situations of happiness, and slumber 
y their days in voluntary visions. In the jour- 
of life, some are left behind because they are 
rally feeble and slow, some because they miss 
way, and many because they leave it by choice, 
IlLiAstBad of pressing onward with a steady pace, 
ndit themselves with momentary deviations, turn 
We to pluck every flower, and repose in every 
mde. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whose busi- 
IBS is to think thank to have learned the art of re- 
liDg his mind with those airv gratifications. Other 
068 or follies are restrained by fear, reformed by 
tmoDitiony or rejected by the conviction which the 
■mparison of our conduct with that of others may 
time produce. But this invisible riot of the mind, 
is secret prodigality of being, is secure from de- 
Ction and fearless of reproach. The dreamer re- 
vs to his apartments, shuts out the cares and in- 
rmptions of mankind, and abandons himself to his 
m fancy; new worlds rise up before him, one 
lage is Allowed by another, and a long succession 
' eights dances around him. He is at last called 
ick to life by nature or by custom; and enters 
3evish into society, because he cannot model it to 
is own will. He returns from his idle excursions 
iih the asperity, though not with the knowledge of 
student; and hastens again to the same felicity, 
ith the eagerness of a man bent upon the advance- 
tent of some favourite science. The infatuation 
reog^ens by degrees, and, like the poison oi 
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opiates, weakens his powers, without any extedl 
symptom of malignity. . ! 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of hill 
ing are in time detected, and convinced by disgil 
and disappointment of the difference betwe^'jj 
labour oi thought and the sport of musing. 1 
this discovery is often not made till it is too latf 
recover the time that has been fooled away*^ 
thousand accidents may, indeed, awaken dronct^ 
a more early sense of their danger and their shtfl 
But they who are convinced of the nece8dlf|H 
breaking from this habitual drowsiness too ok 
relapse in spite of their resolution ; for these iS 
seducers are always near, and neither any pt^ 
larity of time nor place is necessary to their ill 
ence; they invade the soul without warniiig»ll 
have often charmed down resistance before tM 
approach is perceived or suspected. ''^. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for ^ 
man to break who has any desire to be wise or JM 
ful, pass his life with the esteem of others, or to M 
back with satisfaction from his old age upon! 
earlier years. In order to regain liberty he in 
find the means of flying from himself; he mx^S 
opposition to the Stoic precept, teach his desirefl 
fix upon external things ; he must adopt the W 
and the pains of others, and excite in his miiroi 
want of social pleasures and amicable commiukM 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to promote tiie 01 
of this mental malady, by close application to 8<Ml 
new study, which may pour in fresh ideas, and kti 
curiosity in perpetual motion. But study reqvi 
solitude, andf solitude is a state dangerous to tM 
who are too much accustomed to sink into tM 
selves. Active employment or public pleasutii' 
generally a necessary part of this intellectimL fe| 
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tp without whicfay though some remission may be 
ined, a complete cure will scarcely be eflected. 
.This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
t, of which, when it has once become radi- 
by time, the remedy is one of the hardest 
of reason and of virtue. Its slightest attacks, 
ire, should be watchfully opposed ; and he 
finds the frigid and narcotic infection beginning 
leiie him should turn his .whole attention against 
ud check it at the first discovery by proper 
nteraction. 

Jbe great ^solution to be formed, when happi- 
and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is. 
It nopart of life be spent in a state of neutrality 
iidiflerence ; but that some pleasure be found for 
moment that is not devoted to labour; and 
whenever the necessary business of life grows 
or disgusting, an immediate transition be 
le to diversion and gaiety. 
> After the exercises which the health of the body 
jNjmres, and which have themselves a natural ten- 
hncy to actuate and invigorate the mind, the most 
iigible amusement of a rational being seems to be 
W interchange of thoughts which is practised in 
^ and easy conversation; where suspicion is 
iiiished by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
tlice ; where every man speaks with no other re- 
iiaint than unwilUngness to offend, and hears with 
other disposition than desire to be pleased. 
There must be a time in which every man trifles ; 
Qd the only choice that nature offers us is to trifle 
i company or alone. To join profit with pleasure 
as been an old precept among men who have had 
ery different conceptions of profit. AH have 
greed that our amusements should not terminate 
^lly in the present moment, but contribute more 
V less to future advantage. lie that amuses liim- 

I 2 
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self among well chosen companions can scam 
fail to receive, from the most careless and obtCl 
perous merrin^ent which virtue can allow, m^ 
useful hints ; nor can converse on the most fiuiil 
topics without some casual information. The loi 
sparkles of thoughtless wit may give new light, 
the mind, and the gay contention for parad( 
positions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendships 
give happiness or consolation, relief or seennty^ 
generally formed. A wise and ffood man it 
80 amiable as in his unbended and familiar ii< 
Heroic generosity or philosophical discoveries 
compel veneration ana respect, but love alwiytl 
plies some kind of natural or voluntary eqi " 
and is only to be excited by that levity and 
fulness which disencumbers all minds from 
solicitude, invites the modest to freedom, and 
the timorous to confidence. This easy 
certain to please, whatever be the character (tf i 
that exerts it; if our superiors descend from 
elevation, we love them for lessening the dial 
at which we are placed below them ; and inf 
from whom we can receive no lasting advf 
will always keep our affections while their 
liness and mirth contribute to our pleasure. 

Every man finds himself differently affectedJ 
the sight of fortresses of war, and palaces of 
sure ; we look on the height and strength 
bulwarks with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, fivi 
cannot think of defence without admitting u 
danger ; but we range delight and jocund 
the gay apartments of the palace, because 
is impressed by them on the mind but joy andM 
tivity. Such is the difference between greatui 
amiable characters ; with protectors we are lA 
with companions we are happy. - *'' 
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Jfi feiittt labor, Yi&c. 

What toil in slender things 1 



^ery difficult to write on the minuter parts of 
are without failing either to please or instruct. 
luch nicety of detail disgusts the greatest part 
ders, and to throw a multitude of particulars 
general heads, and lay down rules of exten- 
omprehension, is to common understandings 
le use. They who undertake these subjects 
lerefore, always in danger, as one or other in- 
nience arises to their imagination, of frighting 
JBk ragged science, or amusing us with empty 
• 

criticising the work of Milton, there is, indeed, 
tunity to intersperse passages that can hardly 
» ^relieve the languors of attention ; and since, 
mining the variety and choice of the pauses, 
irhich he has diversified his numbers, it will be 
)ary to exhibit the lines in which they are to 
md, perhaps the remarks may be well com- 
ted by the examples, and the irksomeness of 
natical disquisitions somewhat alleviated. 
Iton formed his scheme of versification by the 
of Greece and Rome, whom he proposed to 
If for his models, so far as the difference of 
nguage from theirs would permit the imitation. 
» are, indeed, many inconveniences insepara- 
rom our heroic measure compared with that 
omer and Virgil ; inconveniences, which it is 
preach to Milton toot to have overcome, be- 
B they are in their own nature insuperable ; but 
»8t which he has struggled with so much art 
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and diligence that he may at least be gaid to 
deserved success. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be consi 
as consisting of fifteen syllables, so melodiously i 
posed, that, as every one knows who has e: 
the poetical authors, very pleasing and s 
lyric measures are formed from the fragments 
heroic. It is, indeed, scarce possible to break < 
in such a manner, but that invenias etiam S^ 
membra pottce, some harmony will still remaia^'j 
the due proportions of sound will always |bt< 
covered. This measure, therefore, allowed 
variety of pauses, and great liberties of a 
one verse with another, because, wherever tlM I 
was interrupted, either part singly was 
But the ancients seem to have confined this 
lege to hexameters; for, in their other m( 
though longer than the English heroic, thoes 
wrote after the refinements of versification, 
so seldom to change their pauses that every.i 
tion may be supposed rather a compliance with il 
cessity than the choice of judgment. 

Milton was constrained within the narrow finili 
a measure not very harmonious in the utmost M 
fee tion ; the single parts, therefore, into whieji 
was to be sometimes broken by pauses, wevs 
danger of losing the very form of verse. This i$ 
perhaps, notwithstanding all his care, sometia 
nappened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical measQres» 
part of a verse ought to be so separated from 1 
rest as not to remain still more narmonious ,A 
prose, or to show, by the disposition of the ton 
that it is part of a verse. This rule in the old Img 
meter might be easily observed, but in Eoglish i 
very frequently be m danger of violation; for 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be j 
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ed ia a soccession of fewer than three syllables, 
ih will confine the English poet to only five 
sea ; it being supposed that, when he connects 
tine with another, he should never make a full 
Be at less distance than that of three syllables 
B the beginning or end of a verse. 
liat this rule should be universally and indispen- 
ly established, perhaps cannot be granted ; some- 
ig may be allowed to variety, and something to 
adaptation of the numbers to the subject ; but 
¥iU be found generally necessary, and the ear 
1 seldom ^edl to suffer by its neglect. 
Hras when a single syllable is cut off from the 
tf it must either be united to the line with which 
I sense connects it, or be sounded alone. If it 
■nited to the other line, it corrupts its harmony ; 
disjoined it must stand alone, and with regard to 
isic be superfluous ; for there is no harmony in 
Hngle sound, because it has no proportion to 
other. 

Hypocrites austerely talk, 
De&miiig as impure what God declares 
Pure; and comooaods to some, leaves free to all. 

When two syllables likewis^e are abscinded from 
B rest, they evidently want some associate sounda 
make them harmonious. 



•Eyes- 



-more wakeful than to drouze, 



Cbarm'd with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To resalute the world with sacred light 
Leacothea wak*d. 

He ended, and the sun gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch'd : he bkm 
Hit tnuupet* 
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First in the east his g^lorioiu lamp was seeo. 
Regent of day ; and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven's high road ; the grmf 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him daoc*d| 
Shedding sweet influence. 

The same defect is perceived in the followiDg \ 
where the pause is at the Seconal syllable froni! 
beginning. 

The race I 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the savage clamour drowned ' 

Both harp and voice ; nor could the muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implorei. 

When the pause falls upon the third 8yIIabl6| 
the seventh, tne harmony is better preserved; H 
as the third and seventh are weak syllable^, l| 
period leaves the ear unsatisfied/ and in ezpeotitioi 
of the remaining part of the verse. 

He, with his horrid crew. 
Lay vanqnish'd, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immor^a^ But his doom 
Reserved him (o more wrath ) for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him, , 

God, — with frequent intercourse, i 

Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. So sung 
The glorious train ascending. 

It may be, I think, established as a rule, tliat 
pause which concludes a period should be madef 
the most part upon a strong syllable, as the foifl 
and sixth; but those pauses which only suspa 
the sense may be placed upon the weaker. Thi 
the rest in the third line of the first passage satbfi 
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sar better than in the fourth, and the close of 
^cond quotation better than of the third. 

T^9 evil Booo 
DrawD back, redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom It sprung; impossible to mix 
With bU9$ednet8, 



-What we by day 



Lop oreigrowo, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to mid. 

The paths and bowers donbt not bnt ow joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Assist Hff* 

[he Test, in the fifth place, has the same inconve^ 
ice as in the seventh and third, that the syllable 
reak. 

Beast .low with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devoured each other : nor stood much in awe. 
Of man, but fled hiniy or with countenance grim. 
Glared on him passing. 

[lie noblest and most majestic pauses which our 
sification admits are upon the fourth and sixth 
lables, which are both strongly sounded in a 
e and regular verse, and at eitner of which the 
! is so divided that both members participate of 
mony.. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears^ and from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering datDti ; here nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and chaos to retire. 

8ut far above all others, if I can give any credit 
my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth syllable,. 
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Mrhich taking in a complete compass of soimd, 
as is sufficient to constitute one of our ^jno 
sures, makes a full and solemn close, oome 
sages which conclude at this stop I could 
read without some strong emotions of deliglkl' 
admiration. 

Before the lulls appeared, or fountains flowMy 
Thou with eternal wisdom didst converge, 
IVisdom thy sister; and with her didst play 
In presence of the almighty Father, pleas'd 
With thy celestial tong. 

Or other worlds they seemed, or happy islei, 
Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery valet, 
Thrice happy isles! But who dwelt happy there^. 
He staid not to \Dquire. 

He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since, perhaps 
When God descended ; and, perhaps, once more 
To sound at general doom. 






If the poetry of Milton be examined, with 
to the pauses, and flow of his verses into each 
it will appear, that he has performed all that 
language would admit ; and the comparison ( " 
numbers with those who have cultivated the 
manner of writing will show that he excel! 
much In the lower as the higher parts of his art|i 
that his skill in harmony was not less thlw fail 
vention or his learning. 



iti 



* '■! 
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ThdeU imsxpertis euUura potentis arntd, 

ExperUu meiuii. Hatu 

To court the great ones and to sooth their pride^ 
Seeois a sweet task to those that never tried ; 
But those that haye know well that danger's near. 

^___, Creech. 

*HE Sciences having long seen their votaries la- 
curing for the benefit of mankind, without reward. 
It up their petition to Jupiter for a more equitable 
isUibution of riches and honours. Jupiter was 
loved at their complaints, and touched with the 
tproachiag miseries of men, whom the Sciences, 
'caried with perpetual ingratitude, were now 
kreatening to forsake, and who would have been 
>duced by their departure to feed in dens upon the 
It of trees, to hunt their prey in deserts, and to 
under the paws of animals stronger and 
than themselves. 
;^ A synod of the celestials was therefore con- 
led, in which it was resolved, that Patronage 
laid descend to the assistance of the Sciences, 
je was the daughter of Astrea, by a mortal 
ler, and had been educated in the school of 
ith, by the Goddesses whom she was now ap- 
i^ointed to protect. She had from her mother that 
^Wgnity of aspect, which struck terror into false 
^^terit, and from her mistress that reserve, which 
;.ltede her only accessible to those whom the 
^^ciences brought into her presence. 

She came down, with the general acclamation of 
^11 the powers that favour learning. Hope danced 
^>efore ner, and Liberality stood at her side, ready 
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to scatter by her direction the gifts which Foi 
who followed her, was commanded to supply. 
she advanced towards Parnassus, the cloud i 
had long hung over it was immediately disj 
The shades, before withered with drought, 
their original verdure, and the flowers that 
guished with chilness brightened their coloun^' 
invigorated their scents ; the Muses tuned 
harps and exerted their voices ; and all the 
of nature welcomed her arrival. 

On Parnassus she fixed her residence, in a 
raised by the Sciences, and adorned with wl 
could delight the eye, elevate the imaginalioiij 
enlarge the understanding. Here she disperMl^' 
gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of Jut 
the discernment of Truth. Her gate stoo4 
open, and Hope sat at the portal, inviting tfr"* 
trance all whom the Sciences numbered iir t 
train. The court was therefore thronged wiih ii 
merable multitudes, of whom, though many 
disappointed, seldom any had confidence to 
plain ; for Patronage was known to neglect 
but for want of the due claims to her regu 
Those, therefore, who had solicited her fovoariMl 
out success generally withdrew from public lodiJ|i 
and either diverted their attention to meaner '89 
ployments, or endeavoured to supply their dfl|>| 
ences by closer application. '') 

In time, however, the number of those wbot^ 
miscarried in their pretensions grew so nrestM 
they became less ashamed of their repulses; iw 
instead of hiding their disgrace in retirement, b^ 
to besiege the gates of the palace, and obstruol'H 
entrance of such as they thought likely to bepOV 
caressed. The decisions of Patronage, ^^^ 
but half a Goddess, had been sometimes erroned#j 
and though she always made haste to rectify V>^ 
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:es, a £ew instances of her fallibility en- 
red every one to appeal from her judg;ment to 
rn and tnat of hb companions, who were al- 
ready to clamour in the common cause, and 
)ach other with reciprocal applause. 
pe was a steady friend to the disappointed, 
mpudence incited them to accept a second in- 
m, and lay their claim again before Patron- 

They were again, for the most part, sent back 
ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and 
dence more resolutely, zealous ; they therefore 
ired new expedients, and hoped at last to pre- 
y .their multitudes which were always increas- 
Ad. their perseverance which Hope and Impu- 
) forbad them to relax. 

troDage, having been long a stranger to the 
mly assemblies, began to degenerate towards 
itrial nature, and forget the precepts of Justice 
Truth. Instead of confining her friendship to 
ksiences, she suffered herself, by little and 

to contract an acquaintance with Pride, the 
f Falsehood, by whose embrace she had two 
titers. Flattery and Caprice. Flattery was 
d by Liberality, and Caprice by Fortune, with- 
ny assistance from the lessons of the Sciences. 
Uronage began openly to adopt the sentiments 
mitate the manners of her husband, h^ whose 
on she now directed her decisions with very 

heed to the precepts of Truth ; and as her 
;hters continually gained upon her affections. 
Sciences lost their influence, till none found 
ti reason to boast of their reception, but those 
m Caprice or Flattery conducted to her throne, 
he throngs who had so long waited, and so often 
i dismissed for want of recommendation from 
Sciences, were delighted to see the power of 
« vigorous Goddesses tending to its extinction. 
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Their patronesses now renewed their encooni 
ments. Hope smiled at the approach of Capril 
and Impudence was always at hand to introdi 
her clients to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure 
'reverence by ceremonies and formalities, and 
stead of admitting her petitioners to an imm< " 
audience, ordered the antichamber to he 
called among mortals, the Hall of 
Into this hall the entrance w.as easy to those ^ 
Impudence had consigned to Flattery, and it ill 
therefore crowded with a promiscuous throngi i 
sembled from every corner of the earth, preuM 
forward with the utmost eagerness of desirei'U 
agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 

They entered this general receptacle with aidoi 
and alacrity, and made no doubt of speedy acoM 
under the conduct of Flattery, to the preseocei 
Patronage. But it generally happened that fk 
were here left to their destiny, for the inner doi 
were committed to Caprice, who opened and il 
them, as it seemed, by chance, and rejected or a 
mitted without any settled rule of distinction, ! 
the mean time the miserable attendants were lefk 
wear out their lives in alternate exultation and 4 
jection, delivered up to the sport of Suspicion, wl 
was always whispering into their ears deiig 
affainst them which were never formed, and 
Envy, who diligently pointed out the good fortfl 
of one or other of their competitors. Infamy ft 
round the hall, and scattered mildews from i 
wings, with which every one was stained ; R^ 
tion followed her with slower flight, send eiHk 
voured to hide the blemishes with paint, whichu 
immediately brushed away, or separated of itB( 
and left the stains more visible ; nor were the spi 
of Infamy ever effaced, but with limpid water • 
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i|0d by the hand of Time from a.veeil which sprung 
p,beoeath the throne of Truth. ;' - • • ^ 
It frequently happened that Science.* unwilling to 
86 the ancient prerogative of recommend^g to 
atronage^ would lead her followers into t^e ^cUl 
* Expectation ; but they were soon discouFag'esI 
oai attending, for not only Envy and Suspicion 
cesaantly tormented them, but Impudence consi- 
arod them as intruders, and incited Infamy to 
bcken them. They therefore quickly retired, but 
Mom without some spots which they could 
aieely wash away, and which showed that they 
id once waited in the HaU of Expectation. 

The rest continued to expect the happy moment, 
t which Caprice should beckon them to approach ; 
ad endeavoured to propitiate her, not with Home- 
ioal harmony, the representation of great actions, 
•r the recital of noble sentiments, but with soft and 
'oluptuous melody, intermingled with the praises of 
Patronage and Fride, by whom they were heard 
it once with pleasure and contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 
hey least expected it, and heaped by Patronage 
mm the gifts of Fortune, but they were from that 
ime chained to her footstool, and condemned to re- 
{ulate their lives by her glances and her nods ; they 
teemed proud of their manacles, and seldom com- 
plained of any drudgery, however servile, or any 
iffiront, however contemptuous; yet they were often, 
notwithstanding their obedience, seized on a sudden 
by Caprice, divested of their ornaments, and thrust 
back into the Hall of Expectation. 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, and all 
except a few whom experience had taught to seek 
bappmess in the regions of liberty, continued to 
^nd hours, and days, and years, courting the 
smile of Caprice by the arts of Flattery; till at 

K 2 
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length new QUfwis pressed in upon them» and diMHi 
them forth<attdifFerent outlets into the habitat 
Disease /-a^d Shame, and Poverty, and I 
wheri^^they passed the rest of their liyes in oi 
tiyt»s i>f promises and breaches of faith, of joyn 
.\t^p:6ws, of hopes and disappointments. 
. ':**.' The Sciences, after a thousand indignities, 
. : * • ' tired from the palace of Patronase, and hayiiigl 
wandered over the world in griet and distress, t 
led at last to the cottage of Independence, 
daughter of Fortitude ; where they were tauclitl 
Prudence and Parsimony to support themsemil 
dignity and quiet. 
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Jam nunc minad murmure comuum 
Ptrttringit auret j jam litui ttrepunt, HoR. 

Lo ! now the c1arion*8 voice I hear, 

Its threatening murmurs pierce mine ear; 

And in thy lines with brazen breath .. „■ 

The trumpet sounds the charge of death. FaAirGiit ,\ 

It has been long observed that the idea of beavlf<( 
is vaeue and undefined, different in different mittdi^'^ 
and diversified by time or place. It has been «^ 
term hitherto used to signify that which pleases ifil 
we know not why, and in our approbation of wbicM 
we can justify ourselves only by the concurrence ^ 
numbers, without much power of enforcing our opivB 
nion uppn others by any argument but example aMp 
authority. It is, indeed, so little subject to the et*^^ 
aminations of reason, that Paschal supposes itttl'>< 
end where demonstration begins, and maintaiokV'^ 
that without incongruity and absurdity we cannot 
speak of geometrical beauty, ' ■ ■ 
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*ace all the sources of that Tarious pleasure 
we ascribe to the agency of beauty, or to 
igle all the perceptions involyed in its idea, 
lerhaps require a very great part of the life 
totle or Plato. It is, however, ' in many 
ipparent that this quality is merely relative 
iparative ; that we pronounce things beauti- 
luse they have something which we agree, 
tever reason, to call beauty, in a greater 
lian we have been accustomed to find it in 
kigs of the same kind ; and that we transfer 
let as our knowledge increases, and appro- 
to higher excellence, when higher excel- 
mes within our view. 

of the beauty of writing is of this kind ; and 
i Boileau justly remarks, that the books 
ive stood the test of time, and been admired 
all the changes which the mind of man has 
from the various revolutions of knowledge, 
prevalence of contrary customs, have a bet- 
to our regard than any modern can boast, 
the long continuance of their reputation 
lat they are adequate to our faculties, and 
) to nature. 

lowever, the task of criticism to establish 
i; to improve opinion into knowledge; 
istinguish those means of pleasing which 
pon known causes and rational deduction, 
lameless and inexplicable elegances which 
lolly to the fancy, from which we feel de- 
know not how they produce it, and which 
be termed the inchantresses of the soul, 
reduces those regions of literature under 
ion of science, which have hitherto known 
.narchy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, 
rranny of prescription. 
IS nothing in the art of versifying so much 
;o the power of imagination as the accom- 
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modation of the sound to the sense, or the repi 
tation of particular images by the flow of me 
in which they are expressed. Every student 
innumerable "passages in which he, and perhapi 
alone, discovers such resemblances; and .sine* i 
attention of the present race of poeUcal 
seems particularly turned upon this species of jiU 
gance, I shall endeavour to examine how much nj 
conformities have been observed by the poietefj 
directed by the critics, how far they can be eill 
blished upon nature and reason, an4 on what oca 
sions they have been practised by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauWt ^ 
been particularly celebrated by Dionysius of All 
carnassus, as he that, of all the poets, exhibMtt 
greatest variety of sound ; for there are, says ^% 
numerable passages, in which length oftime, Mh 
body, extremity of passion, and stiUmess of rqpil 
or in which, on the conti'ary, brevity, tpeed, i 
eagerness, are evidently marked oui by the semii 
the syllables. Thus the anguish and slow pace w\ 
which the blind Polypheme groped out untk i 
hands the entrance of his cave, are perceived w I 
c€uience of the verses which describe it, 

KvKXunb dt ^ivaxuiv re Kai iaStviov odvvrjait 
Xttrpi ^/riXwIxmv 

Meantime the cyclop raging with his woand, 
Spreads his wide arms, and searches round and rouod* 

Pom 

The critic then proceeds to show, that the eA 
of Achilles struggling in his armour against theo 
rent of a river, sometimes resisting and sometil 
yielding, may be perceived in the elisions of < 
syllables, the slow succession of the feet, and i 
strength of the consonants. 

Aavftv S' afi^' Axi-Xria KVKotfievov traro KVfia, 

Q^Ct ^ CV (TCUCCi WlTTTiOV poo^ ovdt "/TodefffflV 
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> oft the tmr^ io watery moantains ipread 

eatt OD bis back, or bursts upon bis bead, 

et daootlen stilHhe adverse flood be brayes, 

,nd still indigaant bounds above tbe waves. 

Ired by the tides, his Icnees relax with toil ; 

farii*d from beneath him slides the slimy soil. Pope. 

hen Bomer describes the crush of men dashed 
ist a. rock, he collects the most unpleasing aad 
I totmds. 

Unr/' tK ^ tyKtfakog xafta^tg pte, deve de ycuav. 



His bloody hand 



InatchM two, unhappy! of my martial band, 

knd dashed like dogs against the stony floor ; 

rke pa? ement swims with brains and mingled gore. 

Pope. 

when he would place before the eyes some- 
l dreadful and astonishing, he makes choice of 
itrongest vowels, and the letters of most diffi- 
utterance. 

r^ ^ cirt luv Toyio pkoffvpuirig in^vioTO 
layoy depKOfirivfi' iripi Si Aeifioc re tpo^o^ ri, 

emendoos Oorgon frown'd upon its field, 

id circling terrors filFd the' expressive shield. Pope. 

[any other examples Dionysius produces ; but 
e will sufficiently show, that either he was fan- 
., or we have lost the genuine pronunciation ; 
[ know not whether, in any one of these in- 
ces, such similitude can be discovered. It 
as, indeed, probable, that the veneration with 
;h Homer was read produced many supposititious 
ities ; for though it is certain that the sound of 
y of his verses very justly corresponds with the 
^s expressed, yet when the force of his imagi- 
)n, which gave him full possession of every ob- 
, b considered, together with the flexibility of 
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his language, of which the syllables might be did 
contracted or dilated at pleasure, it wUI seen m 
likely that such conformity shonld happen leaifri 
quently even without design. 

It is not, however, to be doubted, thatTirni 
who wrote amidst the light of criticism, and m 
owed so much of his success to art and labov,8a 
deavoured, among other excellences, to exlibitfll 
similitude ; nor has he been less happy in thb tbd 
in the other graces of versification. This felidlf i 
his numbers was, at the revival of learning, dii 
played with great elegance by Vida, in his Ait o 
Foetry. 

Haud tatit eMt ilUt utcunqu$ claudere vertunU'^ 

Omnia ted numtrii voctim eoncordibua apUmt, 

Jltque tono quacunque canunt imitanturf et apU 

Verborum facie, et quuesito carminia ore. 

Nam diverta opus est veluti dare versibui orof^ 

Hie meUor motuque pedum, et pemidbtu attt, 

Molle viam tadto lapsu per levia radii t 

Jlle autem membris, ac mole, ignavius, ingens 

Jncedit, tardo moUmine subsidendo, 

Ecce aliquis subit egregio pukherrimut ore^ 

Cui Icetum membris Venus omnibus ajfflai honortm. 

Contra alius rudis, informes ostendit et artua, 

Hirsutumque superdkum, ac caudam tinuosamf 

Ingratut visa, tonUu itketabiUs ipso, — 

Ergo ubi jam nauta, spumas salis are ruentes 

Jncubuere mart, videos spvmare, reductis 

ConvuUum remis, rostrisque stridentibus, ^equor* 

Tunc longi sala saxa sonant, tunc et freta ventis 

Jndpiunt agitata tumescere : Uttorefluctus 

IlHdunt rauco, atque refrnda remurmurat unda 

u^d scopulos, cumulo insequitur prasruptus aqwB moRfr' 

Cum vero ex alto speculatus carula Nerens 

Xjcniit in morem stagni, pladdcBque pabtdis, 

Labitur unda vadis abies^ natat unda carina* — 

Verba etiam res exiguas angusta sequuntur, 

Jngentesque juvant ingentia : cunda gigantem 

Vasta decent, vultus immanes, pedora lata, 

Et magni membrorum arius, magna ossa, lacertiqw* 

Mque adeo, siquid gerituf mottmine magnof 
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Aide moram^ ef pariter teeumfuofue verba UborerU 

Segnia: sat fuando vt muUa gUka coaetU 

J^ternamfrmtgenda bidentibusy mquore $eu cum 

Cornna tfeiaiarmn ebvertimus ant e nnarum. 

At mora H fiterii damno, properare Jubebo* 

&i9 forte eaea eartulerit mala vipera terras 

2VQb flMitif , cope saxa manu, cape roboroy pastor ; 

Me dUflammasy date tela, repeUUe pettem, 

^Me ettam versus ruat, in pracepsque feratUTf 

huuno cum pr^dpitans ruit Oceano noxj 

•Awt cMiy perculsus graviter, procumbii hunU bos^ 

OnifM Uiam reqvies rebus datur, ipsa fuoque ultra 

(^srmina poMtisper cursu cessare videbis. 

In medio interrupta: quierutU cumfreta pontic 

fiut^putm aura posuere^ quiescere proHnus ipsum 

Cernere erity medUsque inagptis sistere versum, 

(Md dieam, senior cum tehim imibelle sine idu 

InooHdus jacii^ et defictis viribus ager f 

^am fuoque turn versus segni pariter pede languet : 

Sanguis hebet,frigent effceta in corpore vires. 

Portem autemjuvenem deceat prorumpere in arces 

^wrtisse domes, pnefractaque quadrupedantwn 

fedora pectoribus perrumperen siernere turres 

Ingentes, totaque,ferum, darefunera campo. 

Tis not enough his verses to complete, 
n measnre, number, or determined feet, 
'o all, proportioned terms he must dispense, 
iod make the sound a picture of the sense : 
"he correspondent words exactly frame, 
he look, the features, and the mien the same, 
^ith rapid feet and wing«, without delay, 
his swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away : 
his blooms with youth and beauty in his face, 
od Venus breathes on every limb a grace ; 
hat, of rude form, his uncouth members shows, 
ooks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows 5 
"is monstrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
oluminous and vast, curls up behind ; 
t once the image and the lines appear 
ude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
) ! when the sailors steer the ponderous ships, 
nd plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, 
jcumbent on the main that roars around, 
leneath the labouring oars the waves resound : 
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The prows wide echoing through the dark profound. 

To the load call each distant roclc replies; 

TossM by the storm the towering surges rise ; 

While the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shore; 

Dash*d from the strand, the flying waters roar. 

Flash at the shock, and gathering in a heap. 

The liquid mountains rise and overhang the deep* 

But when blue Neptune from his car surveys, 

And calms at one regard the raging seas, 

Stretched like a peaceful lake the deep subsides, 

And the pitch'd vessel oVr the surface glides. 

IVhen things are small, the terms should still be so| 

For low words please us, when the theme is low. 

But when some giant, horrible and grim. 

Enormous in his gait and vast in every limb. 

Stalks towering on; the swelling words must rise 

In just proportion to the monster's size. 

If some large weight h\» huge arms strive to shove. 

The verse too labours ; the throng'd words scarce mofi 

When each stiff clod beneath the ponderous plough 

Crumbles and breaks, the encumber'd linet most flow. 

Nor less when pilots catch the friendly gales, 

Unfurl their shrouds and hoist the wide stretch*d laili* 

But if the poem suffers from delay, 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when the viper issues from the brake, 

Be quick ; with stones, and brands, and fire attack 

His rising crest, and drive (he serpent back. 

When night descends, or stunn'd by numerous strokes, 

And groaning to (he earth drops the vast ox ; 

The line too sinks with correspondent sound, 

Flat with the steer and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves subside and tempests cease, 

And hush the roarings Af the sea to peace ; 

8n oft we see the interrupted strain 

Stopp'd in the midst — and with the silent main 

Pause for a space — at last it glides again. 

When Priam strains his aged arms to throw 

His unavailing javelin at the foe 

(His blood congealed and every nerve unstrung). 

Then with the theme complies the artful song: 

Like him the solitary numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, stiff, and slow. 

Nut so young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 

Beats down embattled armies in his course. 
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The regiiif yocth on trembling Uion falls, 

Barets her strong gates and shakes her lofty walls | 

Provokes his flying coarser to the speed, 

In foil career to charge the warlike steed : 

He piles the field with mountains of the slain | 

He poors, lie storms, he thunders throogh the plain. Pitt. 

From the .Italian gardens Pope seems to have 
imsplanted this flower, the growth of happier cli- 
nates, into a soil less adapted to its nature^ and less 
SaTourable to its increase. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

Aod the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

Bit when loud billows lash the sounding shore. 

Tile hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajaz strives some rock*s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours and the words move slow ; 

Not lo when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er the' unbending corn, and skims along the mafa. 

From these lines, laboured with great attention, 
ttd celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be expected irom the most diligent endeavours 
^r this imagery of sound. The verse intended to 
■present the whisper of the vernal breeze, must be 
^fessed not mucn to excel in softness or volubi- 
lity; and the smooth stream runs with a perpetual 
^h of jarring consonants. The noise and turbu- 
We of the torrent is, indeed, distinctly imaged, 
^ it requires very littl^ skill to make our language 
''i>iigh ; but in these lines, which mention the effort 
^ Ajax, there is no particular heaviness, obstruc- 
lon, or delay. The swiftness of Camilla is rather 
^ntrasted than exemplified ; why the verse should 
^ lengthened to express speed, will not be easily 
^scovered. In the dactyls used for that purpose 
y the ancients, two short syllables were pronounced 
^ith such rapidity as to be equal only to one long; 
l^ey, thereforci naturally exhibit the act of passing 
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through a long space in a short time. Bat 
Alexandrine, by its pause in the midst, is a U 
and stately measure : and the word unbendhigif 
of the most sluggish and slow which our laif 
affords, cannot much accelerate its 'motion. 

These rules and these examples have taught < 
present critics to inquire very studiously and^ 
nutely into sounds and cadences. It is, llierd' 
useful to examine with what skill they hare 
ceeded; what discoveries they have made; 
whether any rules can be established which 
guide us hereafter in such researches. 
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Experiar quid concedatur in iUot 



Quorum Flaminid tegitur dnis atque Latind* JnHj 

More safely tnith to urge her claim presamct, • ■•! 
Oq names now found alone on books and tombi. .^ 



Therb are few books on which more time is uA 
by young students than on treatises which dw 
toe characters of authors ; nor any which oiM 
deceive the expectation of the reader, or fill I 
mind with more opinions which the progress of"! 
studies and the increase of his knowledge oblj 
him to resign. 

Baillet has introduced his collection of the d6< 
sions of the learned, by an enumeration of the pi) 
judices which mislead the critic, and raise the ff 
sions in rebellion againstthe judgment. His fli 
logue, though large, is imperfect ; and who can tq 
to complete it? The beauties of writing haveW 
observed to be often such as cannot in the pfM* 
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e of human knowledge be eYinced by evidence, 
Irawn out into demonstrations ; they are there- 

wholly subject to the imagination, and do not 
)e their effects upon a mind preoccupied by un- 
3urable sentiments, por overcome the counter- 
ion of a false principle, or of stubborn partiality. 
To convince any man against his will is hard, 

to please him against his will is justly pronounced 
Dryden to be above the reach of human abilities, 
erest and passion will hold out long against the 
•est siege of diagrams and syllogisms, but they 
\ absolutely impregnable to imagery and senti- 
nt; and will for ever bid defiance to the most 
VFerful strain of Virgil or Homer, though they may 
re way in time to the batteries of Euclid or Ar- 
imedes. 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a critic, 
i are in danger not only from that vanity which 
alts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
liat they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
Inch sometimes steals upon the most vigilant cau- 
)D, and that fallibility to which the condition of 
Uore has subjected every human understanding ; 
it from a thousand extrinsic and accidental causes, 
OB every thing which can excite kindness or ma- 
irolence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of those who have determined, with great 
oldness, upon the various degrees of literary merit 
Hy be justJy suspected of having passed sentence, 
> Seneca remarks of Claudius, 

Una tantum Parte audita, 
Sippe et nuUa, 

ithout much knowledge of the cause before them : 
^ it will not easily be imagined of Langbaine, Bor- 
shitus, or Rapin, that they had very accurately 
Yused all the books which they praise or censure ; 
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or that even if nature and learning had qnalii 
them for judges, they could read for ever with 
attention necessary to just criticism. Such perfoi 
ances, however, are not wholly without their use ; 
they are commonly just echoes to the voice of fki 
and transmit the general suffrage of mankind irl 
they have no particular motives to suppress it 

Critics, like the rest of mankind, are very I 
quently misled by interest. The bigotry with wh 
editors regard the authors whom they illustrate 
correct has been generally remarked. Drydea i 
known to have written most of his critical dissa 
tions only to recommend the work upon whidi 
then happened to be employed; and AddisoB 
suspected to have denied the expediency of poeti 
justice, because his own Cato was condemned 
perish in a good cause. 

There are prejudices which authors, not others 

weak or corrupt, have indulged without scruple; i 

perhaps some of them are so complicated with i 

natural affections, that they cannot easily be dit 

tangled from the heart. Scarce any can hear if 

impartiality a comparison between tne writers of 

own and another country ; and though it cannot 

think, be charged equally on all nations, that ti 

are blinded with this literary patriotism, yet tb 

are none that do not look upon their authors m 

the fondess of affinity, and esteem them as well 

the place of their birth, as for their knowledge 

their wit. There is, therefore, seldom much resp 

due to comparative criticism, when the competit 

are of different countries, unless the judge is ol 

nation equally indifferent to both. The Italii 

could not for a long time believe that there was i 

learning beyond the mountains; and the Freo 

seem generally persuaded, that there are no wits 

reasoners equal to their own. I can scarcely oo 
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fire that if Scaliger bad not considered himself as 
plied to Virgil, by being born in the same country, 
lb would have found his works so much superior to 
bose of Homer, or have thought the controversy 
^0rthy of so much zeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 

Iliere is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by 
pUch it may be doubted whether it is any dishonour 
^ be sometimes misguided. Criticism has so often 
■res occasion to the envious and ill natured of gra- 
flpag their malignity, that some have thought it 
Ifwessary to recommend the virtue of candour with- 
^ restnction, and to preclude all future liberty of 
ipsnre. Writers possessed with this opinion are 
ipBtiDnally enforcing civility and decency, recom- 
ftending to critics the proper diffidence of them- 
Hires, and inculcating the veneration due to cele- 
mted names. 

^ I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
rf arrogance and severity have much more benevo- 
fimce or modesty than the rest of mankind ; or that 
^bey feel in their own hearts any other intention 
jiiii to distinguish themselves by their softness and 
3Uicacy. Some are modest because they are timor- 
Das, and some are lavish of praise because they hope 
Id be repaid. 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living 
^niters, when they attack none of those truths which 
■n of importance to the happiness of mankind, and 
we committed no other ofience than' that of betray- 
b|; their own ignorance or dullness. I should 
wnk it cruelty to crush an insect who had pro- 
voked me only by buzzing in my ear ; and would 
i^ willingly interrupt the dream of harmless stu- 
fdity, or destroy the jest which makes the author 
^g^. Yet I am far from thinking this tenderness 
•Uversally necessary; for he that writes may be 
^^^iderea as a kind of general challenger, whom 

l2 
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every one has a ridit to attack; since he quits i 
common rank of li&, steps forward beyond tne Ha 
and offers his merit to the public judgment J 
commence author is to claim praise, and no ni^ 
can justly aspire to honour, but at the hazard '< 
disgrace. 

Sut whatever be decided concerning contenn 
raries, whom he that knows the treachery of the i 
man heart, and considers how often we gratify o 
own pride or envy under the appearance of coatei 
ing for elegance and propriety, will find himself i 
much inclined to disturo ; there can surely be i 
exemptions pleaded to secure them from cntidi 
who can no longer suffer by reproach, and of wbc 
nothing now remains but their writings .and th 
names. Upon these authors the critic is undod 
edly at full liberty to exercise the strictest severil 
since he endangers only his own fame, and^l 
MnetM when he drew his sword in the inM 
regions, encounters phantoms which cannot^ 
wounded. He may indeed pay some regard toeil 
blished reputation; but he can by that show of I 
verence consult only his own security, for alf oil 
motives are now at an end. 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excelks 
are more dangerous, because the influence of hill 
ample is more extensive; and the interest of letf 
ing requires that they should be discovered anditi 
matized, before they have the sanction of antiipi 
conferred upon them, and become precedents oii 
disputable authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addison, asf 
of the charcateristics of a true critic, that he (Ml 
out beauties rather than faults. But it is ratfaori 
tural to a man of learning and genius, to apply k 
self chiefly to the study of writers who have fl 
beauties than faults to be displayed ; for the du^ 
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kieism is neidier to depreciate or dignify by [Nur- 
il representations, but to hold out die light of rea- 
D, whatever it may discover; and to promulgate 
e determinations of truth, whatever she shall dic- 
te. 
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•Bonus atqutjidtu 



Judex — per obstantes catervas 

ExpUadt sua vidor arma. Hor. 

Perpetoal magistrate is he 

Who keeps strict justice fall in sight; 
Who bids the crowd at awful distance gaze. 
And virtae's anus victoriously displays. Francii. 



hfi resemblance of poetic numbers to the subject 
Mtich they mention or describe may be considered 
^ general or particular ; as consisting in the flow 
Bd structure of a whole passage taken together, or 
s comprised in the sound of sotne emphatical and 
escriptive words, or in the cadence and harmony 
f single verses. 

The general resemblance of the sound to the sense 
to be found in every language which admits of 
>etry, in every author whose force of fancy en- 
vies him to impress iniages strongly on .his own 
ind, and whose choice and variety of language 
adily supplies him with just representations. To 
ich a writer it is natural to change his measure 
ith his subject, even without any effort of the un- 
>rstanding, or intervention of the judgment. To 
volve jollity and mirth necessarily tunes the voice 
' a poet to gay and sprightly notes, as it fires his 
je with vivacity ; and reflection on gloomy situa- 
ons and disastrous events will sadden his num- 
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bera, as it will cloud his countenance. But in si 
passages there is only the similitude of pleasure 
pleasure, and of grief to grief, without any inn 
diate application to particular images. The sa 
flow of joyous versification will celebrate the jol 
of marriage, and the exultation of triumph ; and 
same languor of melody will suit the complainti 
an absent lover, as of a conquered king. 

It is scarcely to be doubted, that on many oc 
sions we make the music which we imagine oursd 
to hear ; that we modulate the poem by our o 
disposition, and ascribe to the numbers the effc 
of the sense. We may observe in life, that it is 
easy to deliver a pleasant message in an unpleas 
manner, and that we readily associate beauty i 
deformity with those whom for any reason we I 
or hate. Yet it would be too daring to declare I 
all the celebrated adaptations of Harmony are i 
merical; that Homer bad no extraordinary attenl 
to the melody of his^verse when he described a ■ 
tial festivity ; 

Hyiviov ava aTu, ttoKvq S' vfievavoQ optapii ; 

Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight. 

And solemn dance, and h^^eneal rite; 

Along the street the new made brides are led. 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed ; 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cittern's silver sound. Pop 

that Vida was merely fanciful, when he suppo 
Virgil endeavouring to represent by uncomi 
sweetness of numbers the adventitious beautj 
JEneas ; 

0«, humerosque Deo similis : namqtte ipse decoram 
deaariem nato gemtrix, lumenque juventte 
Purpureuntf et Ueiot ocuUs afflarat honores. 
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he Trojao chief appear*d Im opca nghi; 

Lflfut in ▼iaagr, mod serenelj brighc 

lb tnotker goAdem, with ber bands diviae, 

Ud form*d bis caiiing IogIls and raade bit tcaiplo dMae; 

iwA ^Tco hii rolling ryes a sparkliac rrace, 

kad breathed a joatbfai Tigoar oa bit face. Daram. 



Aat Miltoo did not intend to ezemplilj the bar- 
oy which he mentionfl : 



FoaDtaim! and je tbat warhle as je 



that Milton understood the force of somds wefl 
|nted, and knew the compass and rarietj of dK 
Bent measures, cannot be doubted , since he was 
jk a musician and a critic ; but he seems to hare 
uidered these conformities of cadence, as either 
t often attainable in our language, or as pc^ ^z- 
lences unworthy of his ambition ; for it wiO not 
fiDond that he has always assgned the same cast 
aombers to the same objects. He has given in 
> passages Tery minute descriptions of aa^efic 
mty ; but though the images are nearly the «aaK, 
numbers will be found upon comparison wtrj 
ferent. 

And now a stripling cberub bea|ifcars. 
Not of the prime, yet socb as ia U* face 
YoaCh smiled cdeitial, and to every liaJ> 
Suitable grace diffused^ $o weU he ftign^di 
Under a coronet bis flowing bair. 
In curls on either cheek plajfdi wmg% he wutre 
Of many a colour d plumCf sprinkled mth gtld. 



Be of the lines of this description are r€«arkably 
Active in harmony, and therefore br no mi^ans 
rrespondent with that symmetrical elegance and 
7 grace which they are intended to exMAu The 
are, however, is fully compensated by the repre* 
tation of Raphael, which equally dehghts the 
I imagination. 
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A lerapb wing*d : six wingB he wore to shade 
His lioeaments divine ; the pair thai clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er hii breast 
With regal ornament : the middle pair I 

Girt like a starr}* zone his waist, and round < 

Sliirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold, i 

And colours dipped in heaven : the third his feet ,i 
Shadowed from either heel with feather*d mail, l 
Sliy* tinctured grain ! lilie Maid's son he stood. 
And shooli his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill*! 
The circuit wide.— 

The adumbration of particular and distinct inuifl 
by an exact and perceptible resemblance of sod! 
is sometimes studied and sometimes casual. B^ 
language has many words formedin imitation of^ 
noises which they signify ; such are stridor^ ' 
and beatus, in Latin ; and, in English, to grm 
buz, to hiss, and to jar. Words of this kmd 
to a verse the proper similitude of sound, wil 
much labour oi the writer, and such happiness 
therefore rather to be attributed to fortune than iU 
yet they are sometimes combined with great prop 
ety, and undeniably contribute to enforce tne i 
pression of the idea. We hear the passing am 
in this line of Virgil : 

Etfugit horrendum stridens elapsa sagiiia* 
The* impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. Pops 

And the creaking of hell gates, in the descriptioii 
Milton : 

Open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The' infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

■i 

But many beauties of this kind, which the fli 
derns, and perhaps the ancients have obserf^ 
^eem to be the product of blind reverence 9iclH 
upon fancy. Dionysius himself tells us that l 
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EMnd of Homer^s verses sometimes exhibits the idea 
t corporeal bulk. Is not this a discovery nearly 
pproaching to that of the blind man, who, after 
Mg inquiry into the nature of the scarlet colour, 
dond that it represented nothing so much as the 
langor of a trumpet? The representative power 
ff poetic harmony consists of sound and measure ; 
tt the force of the syllables singly considered, and 
' the time in which they are pronounced. Sound 
resemble nothing but sound, and time can mea- 
nothing but motion and duration, 
critics, however, have struck out other simi- 
; nor is there any irregularity of numbers 
credulous admiration cannot discover to be 
jtly beautiful. Thus the propriet^^ of each of 
lines has been celebrated by writers whose 
don the world has reason to regard : 

VertUtar usterea coebim, et ruii oceano nox.- - 

Meantime the rapid heavens roU'd down the light, 
And oo the shaded ocean rush'd the night. 
I, Drydeic. 

f StemUwy exaninusque tremens procumbit humi bos. > 



Down drops the beast, nor needs a second wound ; 
But sprawls in paugs of death, and spurns the ground. 

Drtden. 

Parturiunt morUes, nasdlur ridiculus mus, 



, The mountains labour, and a mouse is bom. 

> Roscommon. 

If all these observations are just, there must be 
ome remarkable conformity between the sudden 
iccession of night to day, the fall of an ox under 
blow, and the birth of a mouse from a mountain ; 
Ice we are told of all these images, that they are 
ly strongly impressed by the same form and ter- 
Inatioh of the verse. 
We may, however, without giving way to enthu- 
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fliasin, admit that some beauties of this kind i 
be produced. A sudden stop at an unusual sylk 
may image the cessation of action or the paM 
discourse ; and Milton has very happily unit! 
the repetitions of an echo : 

1 fled, and cried out death : 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and ligh'd 
From all her caves, and back resounded demUL 

The measure or time in pronouncing may b> 
ried so as very strongly to represent not onl^ 
modes of external motion, but the quick or i 
succession of ideas, and consequently the pan 
of the mind. This, at least, was the power ol 
spondaic and dactylic harmony ; but our lansi 
can reach no eminent diversities of sound. We 
indeed sometimes, by encumbering ' and rettn 
the line, show the dimcul^ of a progress mad 
strong efforts and with frequent intermptioiu 
mark a slow and heavy motion. Thus Ml 
has imaged the toil of Satan struggling thrc 
chaos : 

So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on : with difficulty and labour he 



Thus he has described the leviathans or whalet 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

But he has at other times neglected such repre 
tations, as may be observed in the volubility 
levity of these lines, which express an action ti 
and reluctant : 

Descent and fall 
To us Is adverse ; who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep. 
With what confusion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ? The* ascent is easy then. 
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Mn another place, he describes the gentle glide 
If -ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough and 
yting: 

%. Trippinj^ ebb ; that stole 

With soft foot towards the deep, who oow bad stopp'd 
Hb slaices. 

It is not indeed to be expected that the sound 

raid always assist the meaning, but it ought 

rer to counteract it; and therefore Milton has 

certahily cominitted a fault like that of the 

rer who looked on the earth when he implored 

heaTens, and to the heavens when he addressed 

earth. 

Those who are determined to find in Milton an 

iblage of all the excellences which have enno- 

all other poets will perhaps be offended that I 

not celebrate his versification in higher terms ; 

there are readers who discover that in this pas- 

So stretch'd out huge in length the archfiend lay, 

ir% hag form is described in a long line ; but the 
r;;truth is that length of body is only mentioned in a 
line, to which it has only the resemblance of 
time to space, of an hour to a maypole. 

The same turn of ingenuity might perform won- 
ders upon the description of the ark : 

Then, from the monntains hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vessel of huge bullc. 

Measured by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 

^ these lines the poet apparently designs to fix the 
attention upon bulk; but this is effected by the 
Numeration, not by the measure ; for what analogy 
i^n there be between modulations of sound and 
^Orporeal dimensions 1 

Milton, indeed, seems only to have regarded this 

VOL. II. M 
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species of embellishment so far as not tc 
when it came unsought ; which would oftei 
to a mind so vigorous, eiuployed upon a si 
various and extensive. He has, indeed, 
and a nobler work to perform ; a single i 
of moral or religious truth, a single image 
nature would have been cheaply lost for a 
echoes of the cadence to the sense ; and 
had undertaken to vindicate the ways of Gi 
miffht have been accused of neglecting h 
had he lavished much of his attention upon 
and sounds. 
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Parcui Deorum cultotj et infrequenSf 
JfUMtdetUia dum tapUntiee 

Cofuultus trro; nunc retrorsum 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
CogOT reUctos, ] 

A fuf:itive from heaven and prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious fear. 

Deep scienced in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy ; but now 
Hoist sail, and back my voyage plough 

To that bless'd harbour which I left befoi 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

''There are many diseases, both of the 
mind, which it is far easier to prevent than 
and therefore I hope you will think me era 
an office not useless either to learning oi 
I describe the symptoms of an intellectua 
virhicb, though at hrst it seizes dnly the 
will, if not speedily remedied, infect th 
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from blasting the blossoms of knowledge, pro- 

in time to canker the root. 

I was bom in the house of discord. My pa- 

" were of unsjuitable ages, contrary tempers, and 

«iit religions, and therefore employed the spirit 

acuteness which nature had very liberally be- 

^ed upon both in hourly disputes and incessant 

rrances to detect each other in the wrong ; so 

from the first exertions of reason, I was bred 

itant, trained up in all the arts of domestic 

itry, initiated in a thousand low stratagems, 

le shifts, and sly concealments ; versed in all 

turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 

le discipline oi fending and proving. 

Rj"It was necessarily my care to preserve the 

Iness of both the controvertists, and therefore I 

very early formed the habit of suspending my 

;ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, 

Iming as occasion required to either side, and of 

Iding myself undetermined between them till I 

tor what opinion I might conveniently declare. 

"Thus, Sir, 1 acquired very early the skill of 

mutation ; and, as we naturally love the arts in 

ich we believe ourselves to excel, I did not let 

abilities lie useless, nor suffer my dexterity to 

lost for want of practice. I engaged in perpetual 

igles with my schoolfellows, and was never to 

convinced or repressed by any other arguments 

blows, by which my antagonists commonly 

lined the controversy, as I was, like the Ro- 

orator^ much more eminent for eloquence than 

. At the university I found my predominant am- 
J^n completely gratified by the study of logic. I 
H^essed upon my memory a thousand axioms and 
^ thousand distinctions, practised every form of 
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felicity and peace which universal monarchy 
diffuse over the earth. 

"To every acknowledged fact 1 found inni 
ble objections ; for it was my rule to judge of I 
tory only by abstracted probability, and therefiM 
made no scruple of bidding defiance to testinon 
I have more than once questioned the existence'' 
Alexander the Great; and, having demonstrated 
folly of erecting edifices like the pyramids of Ea 
I frequently hinted my suspicion that the world 
been long deceived, and that they were to bef( 
only in the narrative cf travellerB. 

" It bad been happy for me could I have conl 
my scepticism to historical conlroversjes and |^ 
BOphical disquisitions ; but, having now violated ' 
reason and accustomed myself to inquire not (' 
proofs but objections, I had perplexed truth ' 
falsehood, till my id^as were confused, my ji 
ment embarrassed, and my intellects distmtl 
The habit of considering every proposition as 
uncertain left me no test by which any teoet 
be tried ; every opinion presented both sides yi 
equal evideuce, and my fallacies began to opc~ 
upon my own miud in more important inquiries, 
was at last the sport of my vanity to weaken' 
obligations of moral duty and efface the distinctia 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the 
conviction and abandoned my heart to the 
tions of uncertainty, without anchor and with) 
compass, without satisfaction of curiosity 
of conscience, without principles of reaso 
fives of action. 

" Such is the hazard of repressing the first pel 
ceptions of truth, of spreading for diversion d 
snares of sophistry, and engaging reason againati 
own determination. 

" The disproportions of absurdity grow less 
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IS visible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the 
formity of a mistress ; and falsehood, by long use, 
assimilated to the mind, as poison to the body. 
** I had soon the mortification of seeing my con- 
ssatioa courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
f either boys, who were enchanted by novelty, or 
lietches who, having long disobeyed virtue and 
>D, were now desirous of my assistence to de- 

them* 

lus alarmed, I shuddered at my own corrup- 
:Uid that pride by which I had been seduced 
iontributed to reclaim me. I was weary of conti- 
kjd irresolution and a perpetual equipoise of the 
|iid, and ashamed of being the favourite of those 
Ao were scorned and shunned by the rest of man- 

i ** I therefore retired from all temptation to dis- 
Ifrte, prescribed a new regimen to my understand- 
Ill; and resolved, instead of rejecting all established 
piuons which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
01 adopt all which I could not confute. I forbore 

> heat my imagination with needless controversies, 

> discuss questions confessedly Uncertain, and re- 
fined steadily from gratifying my vanity by the 
ipport of falsehood. 

" By this method I am at length recovered from 
y argu'mental delirium, and find myself in the state 
one awakened from the confusion and tumult of a 
Terish dream. I rejoice in the new possession of 
ndence and reality, and step on from truth to truth 
ith confidence and quiet. 

" I am. Sir, &c. 

" Pertinax." 
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Quod si Platonis musa penonttt verum^ 
Quod quiaqne disdtt immemor reeordtitur. 

Truth, io Platonic ornaments bedeck'd. 
Enforced we love, unheeding recollect. 



Boi 



It is reported of the Persians, by an ancient 
that the sum of their education consisted in te 
youth to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to 
truth. 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered; 
it would haye been happy if we had been inf 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by 
preserratives a Persian mind was secured 
the temptations to falsehood. 

There are indeed, in the present corruptioij 
mankind, many incitements to forsake truth: 
need of palliating our own faults and the com 
ence of imposing on the ignorance or creduKt 
others so frequently occur; so many imm< 
evils are to be avoided, and so many present ^ 
fications obtained, by craft and delusion, that 
few of those who are much entangled in life 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support them 
the steady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to 
truth, it is necessary that all likewise should 
to hear it ; for no species of falsehood is more 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betra] 
by fear, the dependent by interest, and the 
by tenderness: those who are neither servile 
timorous are yet desirous to bestow pleasure; 
while unjust demands of praise continue to be ii 
there will always be some whom hope, fear, i 
kindness will dispose to pay them. 
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The guilt of falsehood is yeiy widely extended, 
id many whom their conscience can scarcely 
large with stooping to a lie have yitiated the mo- 
lls of others by their vanity, and patronized the 
ice which they believe themselves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
ake ; it is generally unpleasing, because contrary 
poor wishes and opposite to our practice; and, as 
llv attention naturally follows our interest, we hear 
iMriilingly what we are afraid to know, and soon 
|R|et what we have no inclination to impress upon 
fir memories. 

. Per this reason many arts of instruction have 
hm invented, by which the reluctance against truth 
iMjf be overcome; and, as physic is given to chil- 
TO in confections, precepts have been hidden un- 
i^ a thousand appearances, that mankind may be 
nbed by pleasure to escape destruction. 

While the world was yet in its infancy. Truth 
^e among mortals from above, and Falsehood 
Om below. Truth, was the daughter of Jupiter 
)d Wisdom; Falsehood was the progeny of Folly, 
Ipregnated by the wind. They advanced with 
(nal confidence to seize the dominion of the new 
nation, and, as their enmity and their force were 
ell known to the celestials, all the eyes of Heaven 
ere turned upon the contest. 
Truth seemed conscious of superior power and 
later claim, and therefore came on towering and 
>ajestic, unassisted and alone; Heason, indeed, 
Iways attended her, but appeared her follower ra- 
ler than companion. Her march was slow and 
tately, but her motion was perpetually progressive ; 
nd when once she had grounded her foot, neither 
"ods nor men could force her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
*d attitudes of Truth, and was very successful in 
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the arts of mimicry. She was surrounded, tu 
and supported by innumerable legions 
and passions ; but, Lilce other feeble comniua 
was obliged often to receive law from her H 
Her motions were Buddeu, irie^lar, and thA 
for she hud no steadiness or coDstaocy.' She 6 
^ined conquests by hasty incuraioBa, whnA 
never hoped to keep by her own strength, bat d 
tained by the help of the passions, whom stted 
rally found resolute and faithful. 

It sometimes happened that the antf^;oidltt 
in full opposition. In tbese encounters, " *' 
always invested her head with clouds, and C 
mandfed Fraud to place ambushes about het. II 
left hand she bore the shield of Impadence, aM 
quiver of Sophistry rattled on her shoulder;'' 
the pa!>eions attended at her call; Vanity tAij 
her wings before, and Obstinacy supported IM 
hind. Thus guarded and assisted, she soni 
advanced against Truth, and sometimes wail^ 
attack; but always endeavoured to skirmish I 
distance, perpetually shifted her ground, andnt 
her arrows in different directions; for she certd 
found that her strength failed whenever the efd 
Truth darted full upnn her. 

Truth had the awful aspect though not the t^ 
der of her father; and when the long continuance 
the contest brought them near to one another, Fafi 
hood let the arms of Sophistry fall from her giti 
and, holding up the shield of Impudence with bo 
her hands, sheltered herself amongst the paasioiu 

Truth, though she was often wounded, always I 
covered in a short time ; but it was common lor i 
slightest hurt, received by Falsehood, to spread I 
malignity to tile neigtibonring parts, and to but 
open again when it seemed to have been cured. 

Falsehood, in a short time, found by eipericne 
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her superiority consisted only in the celerity of 
course, aud the changes of her posture. She 
fore ordered Suspicion to heat tne ground he- 
her, and avoided with great care to cross the 
of Truth, who, as she never varied her point, 
; moved constantly upon the same line, was easily 
ped by the oblique and desultory movements, 
luick retreats and active doubles which False- 
always practised, when the enemy began to 
terror by her approach. 
By tjbis procedure. Falsehood every hour en- 
'led upon the world, and extended her empire 
igh all climes and regions. Wherever she car- 
pA her victories she left the Passions in full autho- 
1^ behind her; who were so well pleased with 
tanmand, that they held out with great obstinacy 
pben Truth came to seize their posts, and never 
Sled to retard her progress, though they could not 
^ays stop it: they yielded at last with, great re- 
jVCance, frequent rallies, and sullen submission; 
Ud always inclined to revolt when Truth ceased to 
pre them by her immediate presence. 
^Truth, who, when she first descended from the 
jbavenly palaces, expected to have been received 
ST universal acclamation, cherished with kindness, 
pard with obedience, and invited to spread her in- 
mce from province to province, now found that, 
iteyer she came, she must force her passage. 
iry intellect was precluded by Prejudice, and 
fery heart preoccupied by Passion. She, indeed, 
Ivanced, but she advanced slowly ; and often lost 
conquests which she left behind her, by sudden 
irrections of the appetites, that shook off their 
jiance, and ranged themselves again under the 
mer of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
jjruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet she 
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was proYoked to see herself thus baffled a 
peded by an enemy whom she looked on wi 
tempt, and who had no advantage but such 
owed to inconstancy, weakness and artifice, 
therefore, in the anger of disappointment, 
upon her father, Jupiter, to reestablish her 
skies, and leave mankind to the disorder and 
which they deserved, by submitting willing]] 
usurpation of Falsehood. 

Jupiter compassioned the world too m 
grant her request, yet was willing to ease 
hours, and mitigate her vexation. He comi 
her to consult the muses by what metho 
might obtain an easier reception, and reign i 
the toil of incessant war. It was then disec 
that she obstructed her own progress by the s 
of her aspect, and the solemnity of her di 
and that men would never willingly admit Ki 
they ceased to feAr her, since, by giving then 
up to Falsehood, they seldom made any saci 
their ease or pleasure, because she took the 
that was most engaging, and always suffered 
to be dressed and painted by Desire. The 
wove, in the loom of Pallas, a loose and chai 
robe, like that in which Falsehood captivated 
mirers ; with this they invested Truth, and 
her Fiction. She now went out again to c 
with more success ; for when she demanded ei 
of the Passions, they often mistook her for 
hood, and delivered up their charge : but wt 
had once taken possession, she was soon d 
by Reason, ana shone out, in her origina 
with native effulgence and resistless dignity. 
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Fteamia culpae secuta, nuptias 
Primum inquinaverey et genus, et domosj 
HocfofUe derivata clades 

In patriam populumque Jluxit, . HoR. 

Fruitful of crimes, this age first stain'd 

Their hapless otifspring, and profaned 

Hie nuptial bed ; from whence the woes. 

Which various and unnomber'd rose 
I * From this polluted fountain head, 
I O'er Rome, and o'er the nations spread. Francis. 



Kb reader is indebted for this day's entertainment 
Id author from whom the age has received greater 
Oursy who has enlarged the knowledge of human 
Hre, and taught the passions to moye at the com- 
nd of virtue. 

4i J.Q THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

Then the Spectator was first published in single 
lers, it gave me so much pleasure that it is one 
the fayourite amusements of my age to recollect 
and when I reflect on the foibles of those times, 
described in that useful work, and to compare 
on with the vices now reigning among us, I can- 
but vdsh that you would oftener take cogni- 
ce of the manners of the better half of the human 
cies, that if your precepts and observations be 
ried down to posterity, the Spectators may show 
he rising generation what were the fashionable 
ies of their grandmothers, the Rambler of their 
diers, and that from both they may draw instruc- 
I and warning. 

* When I read those Spectators which took no- 
L. II. N 
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tice of the misbehaviour of young women at cbi 
by which they vainly hope to attract adi 
used- to pronounce such forward yoaog 
Seekers, m order to distinguish them by a 
infamy froi;p those who had patience and d< 
stay till they were sought. 

*' But I have lived to see such a change ttj 
manners of women that I would now be willii 
compound with them for that name, althoa^ 11 
thought it disgraceful enough, if they woulc 
no worse; since now they are too generally 
up to negligence of domestic business, to idle 
ments, ana to wicked rackets, without any 
view at all but of squandering time. 

" In the time of the Spectator, excepting 
times an appearance in the ring, sometiaies« 
good and cnosen play, sometimes on a Tisit 
house of a grave relation, the young ladies 
themselves to be found employed in domestic 
for then routs, drums, balls, assemblies, and 
like markets for women were not known. 

" Modesty and diffidence, gentleness and 
ness, were looked upon as the appropriate 
and characteristic graces of the sex. And if 
ward spirit pushed itself into notice, it was ex| 
in print as it deserved. 

'* The ' churches were almost the only 
where single women were to be seen by si 
Men went thither expecting to see them, and 
haps too much for that only purpose. 

" But some good often resulted, however 
per might be their motives. Both sexes were 
way of their duty. The man must be abaoi 
indeed, who loves not goodness in another; I 
were the young fellows of tliat age so wboBjJ 
to a sense of right, as pride and conceit have 
made them affect to be. When, therefore, thej 
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lur one, whose decent behaviour and cheerful 
jty showed her earnest in her first duties, they had 
I less doubt, judging politically only, that she 
Mdd have a conscientious regard to her second. 
" With what ardour have I seen watched for, the 
fag of a kneeling beauty; and what additional 
hrms has devotion given to her recommunicated 
tores? 

" The men were often the better for what they 
ird. !Even a Saul was once found prophesying 
long the prophets whom he had set out to destroy. 
I a man thus put into good humour by a pleasing 
iect, religion itself looked more amiable. The 
)Q seekers of the Spectator's time loved the holy 
Ice for the object's sake, and loved the object for 
r soitable behaviour in it. 

'* Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
nought that a young lady of such good principles 
■at he addressed only by the man who at least 
i^e a show of good principles, whether his heart 
Iks yet quite right or not. 
•* In or did the young lady's behaviour at any time 

the service lessen this reverence. Her eyes 
pte her own, her ears the preacher's. Women are 
^ays most observed when they seem themselves 
Jk,%t to observe, or to lay out for observation. The 
^« of a respectful lover loves rather to receive con- 
mnce from the withdrawn eye of the fair one than 
^ find itself obliged to retreat. 

•* When a young gentleniian's affection was thus 
^dably engaged, he pursued its natural dictates; 
fteping then was a rare, at least a secret and scan- 
UloQs vice, and a wife was the summit of his 
ishes. Rejection was now dreaded, and preen- 
^^ement apprehended. A woman whom he loved, 
^ was ready to think must be admired by all the 
''^rld. His fears, his uncertainties increased his 
^ve. • 
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** Eyeiy inquiry he made into the lady's doi 
excellence, which, when a wife is to be chosen, 
surely not be neglected, confirmed him in his el 
He opens his heart to a common firiend, and 
nestly discovers the state of his fortune. His ' 
applies to those of the young lady, whose pi 
it they approve his proposals, disclose them to 
daughter. 

'' She, perhaps, is not an absolute stranger \ii 
passion oi the young gentleman. His eyes, huf 
siduities, his constant attendance at a church, 
ther, till of late, he used seldom to come, 
thousand little observances that he paid hoTj 
very probably first forced her to regard, and 
inclined her to favour him. 

<' That a young lady should be in love, and 
love of the young gentleman undieclared, is an ' 
rodoxy which prudence, and even policy, muiti 
allow. But thus applied to, she is all resignati 
her parents. Charming resignation, wliich im 
tion opposes not. 

" Her relations applaud her for her duty; 
meet; points are adjusted; delightful perturl 
and hopes, and a few lover's fears fill up the 
space, till an interview is granted; for the y 
lady had not made herself cheap at public placet* 

'* The time of interview arrives, she is mod 
reserved ; he is not confident. He declares his 
sion ; the consciousness of her own veorth, 
application to her parents, take from her any 
01 his sincerity ; and she owns herself obliged 
him for his good opinion. The inquiries of 
friends into his character have taught her that 
good opinion deserves to be valued. 

'' She tacitly allows of his future visits; he it 
news them ; the regard of each for the other is cot 
firmed; and when he presses for the favour of M 
hand, he receives a declaration of an entire acq*! 
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«nce i^th her duty, and a modest acknowledg- 
nt of esteem for him. 

'* He applies to her parents, therefore, for a near 
1^; and tiiinks himself under obligation to them 
' Uie cheerful and affectionate manner with which 
By receive his agreeable application. 
** With this prospect of future happiness, the mar- 
fge is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from every 
uurter. Parents and relations on both sides brought 
iqoainted in the course of the courtship, can re- 
ive the hap[w couple with countenances illumi- 
ited, and joyful hearts. 

« The brothers, the sisters, the friends of one 
mily, are the brothers, the sisters, the friends of 
le other. Their two families thus made one, are 
le world to the young couple. 
** Their home is the place of their principal de- 
gbty nor do they ever occasionally quit it but they 
nd the pleasure of returning to it augmented in pro- 
[>rtion to the time of their absence from it. 

" Oh Mr. Rambler ! forgive the talkativeness of 
H old man ! When I courted and married my Lae- 
tia, then a blooming beauty, every thing passed 
ist so! But how is the case now? The ladies, 
laidens, wives, and widows, are engrossed by 
laces of open resort and general entertainment, 
rhich fill every quarter of the metropolis, and being 
costantly frequented, make home irksome. Break- 
asting places, dining places; routs, drums, con- 
certs, balls, plays, operas, masquerades for the 
evening, and even all night; and, lately, public 
iales of the goods of broken housekeepers, which 
he general dissoluteness of manners has contributed 
•o make very frequent, come in as another season- 
ible relief to those modern timekillers. 

** In the summer there are in every country town 
assemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scar- 

N2 
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borough I What expense of dress and eqnipan 
required to qualify the frequenters for such emu 
appearance 1 

** By the natural infection of example, the lof 
people ha^e places of sixpenny resort, and eani 
tables for pence. Thus servants are now induce! 
fraud and dishonesty, to support extravagance, i 
supply their losses. 

** As to the ladies who frequent those pid 
places, they are not ashamed to show their 6i 
wherever men dare ffo, nor blush to try who A 
stare most impudently, or who shall laugh loid 
on the public walks. 

"The men who would make good husbandly 
they visit those places, are frighted at wedlock, I 
resolve to live single, except they are bouffht • 
very high price. They can be spectators of atti 
passes, and, if they please, more than spectatoif 
the expense of others. The companion of an ef 
ing, and the companion for life, require very dii 
ent qualifications. 

" Two thousand pounds in the last age, wil 
domestic wife, would go fafther than ten thout 
in this. Yet settlements are expected, that ofl 
to a mercantile man especially, sink a fortune i 
uselessness : and pin money is stipulated for, wl 
makes a wife independent, and destroys love, 
putting it out of a man's power to lay any obi 
tion upon her, that might engage gratitude, 
kindle affection. When to all this the card ta 
are added, how can a prudent man think of ma 
ing? 

" And when the worthy men know not whei 
find wives, must not the sex be left to the fopli 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom ' 
help to make such ? And need even these wret 
marry to enjoy the conversation of those who 
der their company so cheap. 
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'* And what, alter all, is the benefit which the 
y coquette obtains by her flutters ? As she is ap- 
iMichable by eyery man, without requiring, I will 
tsay incense or adoration, but even common 
K[misance, every fop treats her as upon the leyel, 
iks upon her light airs as invitationBy and is on 
I watch to take the adyantage : she has com- 
nions indeed, but no loyers ; for loye is respect- 
lad timorous; and where among all her fol* 
f^s will she find a husband ? 

* Set, dear sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
QBSiderate, the contempt as well as the danger to 
ich they are exposed. At one time or other, 
aien, not utterly thoughtless, will be conyinced 
Ifae justice of your censure, and the charity of 
or instruction. 

* Bat should your expostulation and reproofs haye 
iliect upon those who are far gone in fashionable 
y, they may be retailed from their mouths to their 
;es (marriage will not often haye entiUed these to 
ghters), when they, the meteors of a day, find 
nselyes elbowed off the stage of yanity by other 
terers ; for the most admired women cannot haye 
ly Tunbridge, many Bath seasons to blaze in ; 
e eyen fine faces, often seen, are less regarded 
1 new faces, the proper punishment of showy 
I, for rendering themselyes so impoliticly cheap, 

** I am, sir, 

" Your sincere admirer, Szc." 
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QtM nee Sarmentus iniquaa 
Cienarit ad menttUj ntc viUa Gabba tuttsiet* 

IVbich oot Sarmentus brookM at CsMar's board, 
Mor groveling Gabba from hU haughty lord. 

Elpiii 

<' TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RAMLBB. 
" MR. RAMBLER, 

'* You have often endeavoured to impress 
your readers an observation of more truth than : 
velty, that life passes, for the most part, in 
transactions ; that our hours glide away in 
amusements and slight gratifications ; and that I 
very seldom emerges an^ occasion that can calll 
great virtue or great abilities. 

** It very commonly happens that speculation h| 
no influence on conduct. Just conclusions Uj 
cogent arguments, formed by laborious study il 
diligent inquiry, are often reposited in the treasiiri( 
of memory, as gold in the miser^s chest, useh 
alike to others and himself. As some are Ijl 
richer for the extent of their possessions, others U 
not wiser for the multitude of their ideas. 

*' You have truly described the state of huM 
beings ; but it may be doubted whether you hii 
accommodated your precepts to your descriptioi 
whether you have not generally considered JO 
readers as influenced by the tragic passions, ii 
susceptible of pain or pleasure only from powed 
agents, and from great events. 

** To an author who writes not for the improv 
ment of a single art, or the establishment of a co 
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I doctrine, but equally intends tlie ailvan- 

Ige, and equally courts tbe perusal of all the 
luses of maukind, notbing con justly seem un- 
n>ithy of regard, by which tbe pleasure of coa- 
tnatioa may be incieased, and the daily satisfac- 
(•08 of familiar life secured from interruption and 

IlgUBt. 

" For this reason you would not have injured 
Mir reputation, if you had sometimes descended to 
fi nuauter duties of sociable beings, and enforced 
e observance of those little civilities and ceremo- 
Dua delicacies which, inconsiderable as they may 
^ar to the man of science, and difficult as they 
ay prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contn- 
Ite to the regulation of the world, by facilitating 
e intercourse between one man and another, and 
'which the French have sufficiently testified their 
^leem, by terming the knowledge and practice of 
i«m, Scavoir vivre, the art of living. 

" Politeness is one of those advantages which 
c never estimate rightly but by tbe inconvenience 
f' ila ]ps9. Its influence upon the manners is con- 
ant and uniform, so that, like an equal motion, it 
iCKpes perception. The circumstancea of every 
Stion are so adjusted to each other that we do not 
Je where any error could have been committed, 
id rather acquiesce in its propriety than admire its 
[actness. 

" But as sickness shows us the value of ease, a 
lie familiarity with those who were never taught 
I endeavour the gratification of others, but regulate 
behaviour merely by their own will, will soon 
ie the necessity of established modes and for- 
ati^es to the happiness and quiet of common life. 

" Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, 
ilbout the supplemeutal laws of good breeding, to 
I freedom from degenerating to rudeness, or 
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HelfeBteem from swelling into insolence ; e 



I 



J 

incivililies may be committed, ami a thousand aSi 
neglected, witbi 
reproach from rL 

" The true elFect of genuine politeness seen 
be rather ease than pleasure. The power t^ 
lighting must be conferred by nature, and cbdbsI 
delivered by precept or obtained by imitation; 
though it be the privilege of a very small nimbB 
ravish and to charm, every man may hope ^n 
and caution not to give pain, and may, therefice, 
the help of good breeding, enjoy the kindneu 
mankind, though he should have no claim to bi^ 
distinctions. 

" The universal a3.iom, in which all coraplusw 
is included, and from which flow all the foraiiBf 
which custom has established in civilised nttid 
is. That no man skovld give any preference to t^ 
self. A rule so comprehensive and certain tbtU, j 
haps, it is not easy for the mind to image "" --^^ 
lity, without supposing it to be broken. 

" There are, indeed, in every place ac 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of good \xti 
ing which, being arbitrary and accidental, ciO. 
learned only by habitude and conversation; M 
are the forms of salutation, the diflerent gradafi 
of reverence, and all the adjustments of place] 
precedence. These, however, may be often ndb 
without offence, if it be sufficiently evident thati 
ther malice nor pride contributed to the failure; 
will not atone, however rigidly observed, for 
tumour of insolence, or petulance of contempt, 

" I have, indeed, not found among any poit 
mankind less real and rational complaisance d 
among those who have passed their time in pa^ 
and receiving visits, in frequenting public entertaio' 
ments, in studying tlie exact measures of cereniOBy 
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nratching all the yariations of fashionable 

• 

y know, indeed, at what hour they may 

door of an acquaintance, how many steps 
st attend him towards the gate, and what 
should pass before his visit is returned ; but 
extend their care beyond the exterior and 
ial parts of civility, nor refuse their own 
ny gratification, however expensive to the 
another. 

pherus is a man remarkable for splendour 
lense ; a man, that having been originally 
>y his fortune and rank in the first class of 
munity, has acquired that air of dignity, 

readiness in the exchange of compliments, 
)urts, balls, and levees, easily confer. 
; Try pherus, without any settled purposes 
nity, partly by his ignorance of human na- 
1 partly by the habit of contemplating with 
tisfaction his own grandeur and riches, is 
:iving disgust to those whom chance or ex- 
n subject to his vanity, 
a man whose fortune confines him to a small 
le declaims upon the pleasure of spacious 
nts, and the convenience of changing his 

room in difierent parts of the year; tells 
at he hates confinement; and concludes, 
is chamber was less, he should never wake 
thinking of a prison. 

Eucretas, a man of birth equal to himself, 
luch less estate, he showed his services of 
id remarked that such things were, indeed, 
better than costly trifles, but that no man 
etend to the rank of a gentleman without 
and that for his part, if his estate was 

he should not think of enjoying but in- 
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creasing it^ and would inquire out a trade' for 
eldest son. 

'' He haSy in imitation of some more acute 
server than himself, collected a great many 
and artifices by which poverty is concealed; 
amonff the ladies of small fortune, never fiib 
talk of frippery and slight silks, and the convif 
of a ffeneral mourning. 

** I have been insulted a thousand times irifti 
catalogue of his pictures, his jewels, and hii 
ties, which, though he knows the humble m 
of my habitation, he seldom fails to conclude by J 
declaration, that wherever he sees a house m^ 
furnished, he despises the owner's taste, or 
his poverty. . 

** This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of 
phems, by which he is become the terror of all 
are less wealthy than himself, and has raise! 
numerable enemies without rivalry, and 
malevolence. 

^' Yet though all are not equally cuIpaUe 
Trypherus, it is scarcely possible to find any 
who does not frequently, like him, indulge his 
pride by forcing others into a comparison with 
self, when he knows the advantage is on his 
without considering that unnecessarily to obt 
unpleasing ideas is a species of oppression; 
that it is little more criminal to deprive anotheJri 
some real advantage, than to interrupt that for^ 
fulness of its absence which is the next happiniN 
to actual possession. 

'' I am, &c. 

" EuTROPirs.*' 
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SdHeei ingemiii aiiqua at concordia jundiif 

Et tenmt HudU fader a qtmque $ui ; 
MmjHcum mgncolam^ miles f era belto gertnUrU^ 

MUctorem dubue navUa puppis amaU 0?io« 

CoDgenial passions souls together bind. 

And every calling mingles with its kind; 

Soldier iioites with soldier, swain with swain, 

Tlw Bariner with him that roves the main. F. LswfB. 



lias been ordained by I^rovidenee, for tl^ con- 
ation of order in the immense variety of nature, 
for the regular propagation of the several 
sea of life with which the elements are peopled, 
. every creature should be drawn by some secret 
iction to those of his own kind ; and that not 
r the gentle and domestic animals which na« 
Uy unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, 
lid continue faithful to their species : but even 
ie ravenous and ferocious savages which Aris" 
* observes never to be gregarious, should range 
intains and deserts in search of one another, 
er than pollute the world with a monstrous 
li. 

ks the perpetuity and distinction of the lower 
>8 of the creation require that they should be 
^rmined to proper mates by some uniform mo- 
of choice, or some cogent principle of instinct; 
) necessary, likewise, that man, whose wider 
icity demands more gratifications, and who feels 
limself innumerable wants, which a life of soli- 
i cannot supply, and innumerable powers to 
cb it cannot give employment, shouldf be led to 
Bible companions by particular influence; |Ad 
OL. II. o 
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anioD§^ many beings of the same nature with 
self, he may select some for intimacy and 
ness, and improve the condition of his existenoei'i 
superadding friendship to humanity, and the f 
individuals to.that of the species. 

Other animals are so formed that they m 
contribute very little to the happiness of each 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nw 
tred, but as they are urged by some desire i 
ately subservient either to the support of their 
lives, or to the continuation of tneir race; 
therefore, seldom appear to regard any of the 
discriminations which distinguish creatures of 
same kind from one another. 

fiut if man were to feel no incentives to 
more than his general tendency to congenial 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudei, 
have to him the desolation of a vnlderness; 
fections, not compressed into a narrower 
would vanish like elemental fire, in bouodlesij 

f>oration ; he would languish in perpetual ii 
ity, and though he might, perhaps, in the first 
of youth, amuse himself with the fresh enjoj 
of life, yet, when curiosity should cease, aad 
crity subside, he would abandon himself to 
fluctuations of chance, without expecting 
against any calamity, or feeling any wish for 
happiness of others. 

To love all men is our duty, so far as it indol 
a general habit of benevolence, and readine«(j 
occasional kindness ; but to love all is equally ■ 
possible ; at least impossible without the eitir 
of those passions which now produce all our 
and all our pleasures : without the disuse, 
the abolition of some of our faculties, and the 
pression of all our hopes and fears in apathy ai 
difference. 
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K^essities of our conditioii require a thousand 
- tenderness, which mere regard for the spe- 

neTer dictate. Eveij man has frequent 
es which only the solicitude of friendship 
over and remedy, and which would remain 
unheeded in the mighty heap of human ca- 
9rere it only surveyed by the eye of general 
)nce equally attentive to every misery, 
reat community of mankind is, therefore, ne- 
^ broken into smaller independent societies ; 
m distinct interests, which are too frequently 

to each other, and which they who have en- 
o the league of particular governments falsely 
virtue to promote, however destructive to the 
18 of the rest of the world, 
unions are again separated into subordinate 
uld combinations, and social life is perpe . 
ranched out into minuter subdivisions, till it 
»8 in the last ramifications of private friend- 
friendship may at once be fond and lasting, 
een already observed in these papers, that a 
ity of inclinations is necessary. No man 
e much kindness for him by whom he does 
leve himself esteemed, and nothing so evi- 
>roves esteem as imitation, 
benevolence is always strongest which arises 
irticipation of the same pleasures, since we 
irally most willing to revive in our minds the 
r of persons with whom the idea of enjoyment 
}ctea. 

commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that 
! endeavours to ingratiate himself with such 
annot accompany in their amusements and 
•ns. Men have been known to rise to favour 
fortune only by being skilful in the sports 
lich their patron happened to be delighted. 
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by coDcorring with his taste for some particoiari 
cies of cariosities, by relishing the same wii^ 
api^auding the same cookery. 

Even those whom wisdom or virtue hare pit 
above regard to such petty recommendations, ■ 
nevertheless be gained by similitude of muM 
The highest and noblest enjoyment of familiir I 
the communication of knowledge and reciproal 
of sentiments, must always presuppose a dispodi 
to the same inquiry, and delight in the same dh 
veries. 

With what satisfaction could the politicnui hf 
schemes for the reformation of laws, or his eofl 
risons of different forms of government befoiS' 
chemist, who has never accustomed his thoagH 
any other object than salt and sulphur; or \ 
could the astronomer, in explaining bis calcakli 
and conjectures, endure the coldness of a graiM 
nan, who would lose sight of Jupiter ana ■! 
satellites for a happy etymology of an obscure wi 
or a better explication of a controverted line. 

Every man loves merit of the same kind wid 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance! 
or his reputation ; for he not only best understi 
the worth of Uiose qualities which he labours to 
tivate, or the usefulness of the art which he prad 
with success, but always feels a reflected plea 
from the praises which, though given to anotheri 
long equally to himself. 

There is, indeed, no need of research and rd 
mentto discover that men must generally select 1 
companions from their own state of life, since tl 
are not many minds furnished for great variet 
conversation, or adapted to multiplicity of intellec 
entertainments. 

The sailor, the academic, the lawyer, the nie< 
nic, and the courtier, have all a cast of talk peci 
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beir own fraternity, have fixed their attention 
1 the same events, have been engaged in affairs 
le same sort, and make use of allusions and ii- 
"ations which themselves only can understand. 

be infected with the jargon of a particular pro- 
ioiiy and to know only the language of a single 

1 of mortals, is indeed sufficiently despicable. 
. as. limits must be always set to the excursions 
18 human mind, there will be some study which 
ry man more zealously prosecutes, some darling 
ject on which he is pleased principally to con- 
le; and he that can best inform or best under- 
id him will certainly be welcomed with particular 
urd. 

mth partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
; 4:ulpable, unless suffered so far to predominate 
o produce aversion from every other kind of ex- 
01106, and to shade the lustre of dissimilar virtues, 
ite, therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoined^ 
uid endeavour constantly to approach towards 
inclination of each other, invigorate every mo- 
t of concurring desire, and fan every spark of 
dred curiosity. 

i has been justly observed that discord generally 
irates in little things ; it is inflamed to its utmost 
lemence by contrariety of taste oftener than of 
iciples; and might, therefore, commonly be avoid- 
by innocent conformity, which, if it was not at 
t the motive, ought always to be the consequence 
^dissoluble union. 



o2 
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No. 100. SATURDAY, MARCH % 17» 

Omne vafer vitium ridenli Flaccus amico 
Tangitf tt admissus drcum pracordia ludii. Pk 

Horace, with sly insinuation grace, 
LaugbM at his friend, and looked him in the facei 
Would raise ablush where secret vice he found, 
And ticlile while he gently probed the wouud. 
With seeming innocence the crowd beguiled; 
But made the desperate pa^ises, when he smiled. 

« TO THB RAMBLER. 
"SIR, 

** As very many well disposed persons, by the 
avoidable necessity of their affairs, are so unfortv" 
as to be totally buried in the country, where 
labour under the most deplorable ignorance of 
is transacting among the polite part of mani 
cannot help thinking, that, as a ptiblic writer, 
should take the case of these truly compassu 
objects under your consideration. 

'* These unhappy Ian guisliers in obscurity shonlt 
furnished with such accounts of the employmeoti' 
people of the world, as may engage tnem in dill 
several remote corners to a laudable imitatioii; 
at least, so far inform and prepare them, that, if! 
any joyful change of situation they should be Ml 
denly transported into the gay scene, they mayA 
gape, and wonder, and stare, and be utterly ataM 
now to behave and make a proper appearance mM 

" It is inconceivable how much the welfare of i 
the country towns in the kingdom might be f^ 
moted, if you would use your charitable endeavM 
to raise in them a noble emulation of the maoM 
and customs of higher life. 

'* For this purpose you should give a very cM 
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Dple description of the whole set of polite ac- 
lents; a complete history of forms, fashions, 
y of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, assem- 
ridottos, masquerades, auctions, .plays, operas, 
t-shows, and bear gardens; of all those de- 
which profitably engage the attention of the 
sublime characters, and by which they have 
ht to such amazing peifection the whole art 
lystery of passing day after day, week after 
, and year after year, without the heavy assist- 
of any one thing that formal creatures are 
id to eall useful and necessary. 
Q giving due instructions through what steps 
atin this summit of human excellence, you may 
uch irresistible arguments in its favour as must 
nee numbers, who, in other instances do not 
to want natural understanding, of the uiiac- 
able error of supposing they were sent into the 
I for any other purpose but to flutter, sport, and 
. For, aftor all, nothing can be clearer than 
m everlasting round of diversion, and the more 
' and hurrying the better, is the most important 
ii human life. 

X is really prodigious, so much as the world is 
>ved, that there should in these days be persons 
Dorant and stupid as to think it necessary to 
end their time, and trouble their heads about 
hing else than pursuing the present fancy ; for 
else is worth living for? 

[t is time enough surely to think of consequences 
i they come; and as tor the antiquated notions 
ity, they are not to be met with in any French 
1, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
st wholly from the writings of authors who 
a vast many ages ago, and who, as they were 
ly without any idea of those accomplishments 
li now characterize people of distinction^ have 
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been for some time sinking apace into utter coBteafj 
It does not appear that even their most zealoiuM 
mirers, for some partisans of his own sort en^ 
writer will have, can pretend to say they were elf 
at one ridotto. i 

** In the important article of diversions, the 
monial of visits, the ecstatic delight of un:' ' 
intimacies, and unmeaning civilities, they are 
lutely silent. Blunt truth, and downright h 
plain clothes, staying at home, hard work, few 
and those unenlivened with censure or double mMl 
ing, are what they recommend as the ornamented 
pleasures of life. Little oaths, polite dissimoliiM 
tea-table scanda], delightful indolence, the giittari 
finery, the triumph of precedence, the enc hanf j^ 
of flattery, they seem to have had no notion of; M 
I cannot but laugh to think what a figure they wod 
have made in a drawing-room, and how frighted All 
would have looked at a gaming-table. .t; 

" The noble zeal of patriotism that disdaini # 
thority, and tramples on laws for sport, was abi 
lutely the aversion of these tame wretches. 

'' Indeed one cannot discover any one thing th 
pretend to teach people, but to be wise, and |Oti 
acquirements infinitely below the consideratioB • 
persons of taste and spirit, who know how to spei 
their time to so much better purpose. 

"Among other admirable improvements, pra; 
Mr. Rambler, do not forget to enlarge on the fS 
extensive benefit of playing at cards on Sundayi, 
practice of such infinite use that we may momi 
expect to see it prevail universally in all parti, 
this kingdom. 

** To persons of fashion the advantage is obvuM 
because, as for some strange reason or other, wU 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor masquerad 
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t)ottled conjuror, nor any other thing worth" liv- 
(br; to be had on a Sunday; if it were not for 
sharitable assistance of whist or brag, the gen- 
part of mankind must, one day in seven, neces- 
y suffer a total extinction of being. 
Nor are the persons of high rank the only gainers 

Bftlutary a custom, which extends its good in- 
ice, in some degree, to the lower orders of 
lie; but were it quite general, how much better 

happier would the world be than it is even 

m 

It is hard upon poor creatures, be they ever so 
m, to deny them those enjoyments and liberties 
oh are equally open for all. Yet if servants were 
jht to go to church on this day, spend some part 
t in reading, or receiving instruction in a family 
; and the rest in mere friendly conversation, the 
r wretches would infallibly take it into their 
k that they were obliged to be sober, modest, 
pent, and faithful to their masters and mistresses. 
Now surely no one of common prudence or hu- 
ity would wish their domestics infected with 

1 strange and primitive notions, or laid under 
i unmerciful restraints ; all which may in a great 
sure be prevented by the prevalence of the good- 
louredrashion that 1 would have you recommend, 
when the lower kind of people see their betters, 
I a truly laudable spirit, insulting and flying in 
face of those rude, ill bred dictators, piety and 
laws, they are thereby excited and admonished, 
iras actions can admonish and excite, and taught 
; they too have an equal right of setting them at 
wee in such instances as their particular neces- 
ts and inclinations may require ; and thus is the 
rty of the whole human species mightily im- 
fed and enlarged. 

In short, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful representa- 
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tion of the numberless benefits of a modish life^j 
will have done your part in promoting what 
body seems to confess the true purpose of ' 
existence, perpetual dissipation. 

** By encouraging people to employ their 
attention on trifles, and diake amusement their 
study, you will teach them how to aroid oMbiy!^ 
uneasy reflections. 

' ' All the soft feelings of h umanity , the syti) 
of friendship, all natural temptations to the eai#.< 
family, and solicitude about the good or ill of < 
with the whole train of domestic and social 
tions, which create such daily anxieties and 
rassments, will be happily stifled and 
in a round of perpetual delights, and all 
thoughts, but particularly that of hereafiefp W i 
nished out of the world ; a most perplexing m 
hension, but luckily a most groundless one tot, i 
is so very clear a case that tiobody ever dies, i 

^* I am, &c. i 

*' Ghariissa.1 

■ s= .u 

No. 101. TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1761 

Mellajubea Hyhla!aJ,xhU vtl Hytnettia naad^ 'i 

Et thtfrna Cecropim Cornea ponis apU Mawi. 

Alas ! dear Sir, you try in Yaio, 
loipossibilities to gain ; 
No bee from Coraica's rank juice, 
Hyblaean honey can produce. F. Lewh. 

« TO THB RAMBLER. 
"SIR, 

** Having by several years of continual study tii 
sured in my mind a great number of principles I 
ideas, and obtained by frequent exercise the pM 
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iplying them with propriety, and combining them 

readiness, I resolved to quit the university, 
te I considered myself as a fern hidden in the 
s, and to mingle in the crowd of public life. I 

naturally attracted by the company of those 
I were of the same age with myself, and binding 
my academicid gravity contributed very little to 
reputation, applied my faculties to jocukirity and 
MHyie. Thus, in a short time, I had heat^ my 
ginalaon to such a state of activity and ebullition, 
( npoa every occasion it fumed away in bursts of 
i and evaporations of gaiety. I became on a 
den the idol of the coffee-house, was in one 
tar solicited to accept the presidentship of five 
»9 was dragged by violence to every new play, 
. quoted in every controversy upon theatrical 
it; was in every public place surrounded by a 
ikier of humble auditors, who retailed in other 
^ of resort my maxims and my jests, and was 
sted as their intimate and companion by many 
> had no other pretensions to my acquaintance 
a that they haa drank chocolate in the same 
m. 

* You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I 
ition my success with some appearance of tri- 
ph and elevation. Perhaps no kind of superio- 

is more flattering or alluring than that which is 
iferred by the powers of conversation, by extem- 
aneous sprightliness of fancy, copiousness of 
§^ttage, and fertility of sentiment, in other ex- 
ons of genius the greater part of the praise is 
mown and unenjoyed ; the writer, indeed, spreads 

reputation to a wider extent, but receives little 
asure or advantage from the diffusion of his 
ne, and only obtains a kind of nominal sove- 
^ty over regions which pay no tribute. The 
ioquial wit has always his own radiance reflected 
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on himself, and enjnya all the pleasure whichb 
stows ; he tind^ hia power coufessed by erei] 
that ap[iroiiches him, sees friendship luDdliog 
rapture, and atteiiLioii ewelliag into umise. 

" The desire which every nan feels of impotl 
and esteem is ho tpueh gratified by finding ■ 
aembly, at his entrance, brightened with gin 
and hushed with expectation, that the reroOa 
of Huch distinctioiiB can scarcely fail lo be pbl 
whenever it is innocent. And my consciencei 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal d 
of vanity ; since I always employed my in&l 
on the side of virtue, and never sacrificed iq 
derstanding or my religion to the pleasure 
plause. 

" There were many whom either the desirB4 
joying my pleasantry, or the pride of being dM 
to enjoy it, broug^ht often into my company; 
was caressed in a iiarlicularmanner bv Demock 
a gentleman -of a large estate and a liberal dii 
lion. My fortune being by no means ennht 
inclined me to be pleased with a friend wtw 
willing to be entertained at his own charge. 1 
came by daily invitations habituated to his I 
and, as he believed my acquaintance necesM 
the character of elegance, which he was desir* 
establishing, I lived in ell the luxury of affla 
without expense or dependence, and passed nT 
in a perpetual reciprocation of pleasure, wilt 
brought together by similitude of accomplisha 
or desire of improvement. , 

" But all power has its sphere of activity, be 
which it produces no effect. Democharfis-I 
called by his aft'airs into the country, imagind 
he should increase his popularity by coming « 
his neighbours accompanied by a man vrboM' 
ties were 90 generally allowed. The report 
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ij spread through half the country that Demo- 
res was arrived, and had brought with him the 
ibrated Hilarius, by whom such merriment would 
acited as had never been enjoyed or conceived 
ire. I knew, indeed, the purpose for which I 
I invited, and, as men do not look diligently out 
poesible miscarriages, was pleased to find my- 
courted upon principles of interest, and consi- 
id as capable ot reconciling factions, composing 
Ib, and uniting a whole province in social hap- 



' After a few days spent in adjusting his domes** 
fgnlations, Demochares invited all the gentlemen 
lb neighbourhood to dinner, and did not forget 
lint how much my presence was expected to 
;faten the pleasure of the feast. He informed me 
\i prejudices my reputation had raised in my 
Nir, and represented the satisfaction with which 
ihould see me kindle up the blaze of merriment, 
r should remark the various effects that my fire 
dd have upon such diversity of matter. 
' This, declaration, by which he intended to 
eken my vivacity, filled me with solicitude. I 
an ambition of shining which I never knew be- 
i; and was therefore embarrassed with an unu- 
I fear of disgrace. I passed the night in plan- 
i; out to myself the conversation of the coming 
; recollected all my topics of raillery, proposed 
)er subjects of ridicule, prepared smart replies 
thousand questions, accommodated answers to 
pnary repartees, and formed a magazine of re- 
i», apophthegms, tales, and illustrations. 
The morning broke at last in the midst of these 
r nieditalions. I rose with the palpitations of a 
apion on the day of combat; and, notwith- 
ding all my efforts, found my spirits sunk under 
weight of expectation.. The company soon after 
f>L. II. ^ 
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began to drop in, and every one, at Ins ei 
was introduced to Hilarius. Wliat conception 
inhabitants of this region had formed of a 
cannot yet discover; but observed that tl 
seemed, after the regular exchange of comi 
to turn away disappointed; and that while 
waited for dmner, they cast their eyes first ~~ 
me, and then upon each other, like a 
sembly waiting for a show. 

" from the uneasiness of this situation I wnt 
lieved by the dinner ; and as every attention i 
taken up by the business of the hour, I shnkqidii 
to a, level with the rest of the company. Bat* 
sooner were the dishes removed than, iistcal^^ 
cheerful confidence and familiar prattle, a 
sal silence again showed their expectation of 
unusual pertormance. My friend endeavovrrij 
rouse them by healths ana questions, but thevf 
swered him with g;reat brevity, and immediatfllfl 
lapsed into their lormer taciturnity. 

" I had waited in hope of some opportni 
divert them, but could find no pass open forai 
gle sally; and who can be merry without an 
of mirth ? After a few faint efforts, which 
neither applause nor opposition, I was conteiiti 
mingle with the mass, to put round the gltii^ 
silence, and solace myself with my own 
plations. 

** My friend looked round him ; the ffuests 
at one another ; and if now and then a few s^ 
were uttered with timidity and hesitation, t 
none ready to make any reply. All our 
were frozen, and every minute took away frofli^ 
capacity of pleasing, and disposition to be pli 
Thus passea the hours to which so much ha 
was decreed; the hours which had, by a 
open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to 
and to Hilarius. 
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At last the night came on, and the necessity of 
ng; freed us from the persecutions of each other, 
urd them, as the j walked along the court, mur- 
ing at the loss of a day, and inquiring whether 
man would pay a second yisit to a house haunt- 
7 a wit. 

Demochares, whose benevolence is greater than 
penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
mdary honour which he was to gain by my 
gfhtliness and elegance, and the affection with 
i!h he should be followed for a perpetual ban- 
tof gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation 

resentment, nor would easily be convinced 

I had not sacrificed his interest to suUenness 
Clarice, had studiously endeavoured to disgust 
:uests, and suppressed my powers of delighting, 
bstinate and premeditated silence. I am in- 
ed that the reproach of their ill reception is di- 
1 by the gentlemen of the country between us ; 
i being of opinion, that my friend is deluded by 
npostor, who, though he has found some art of 
Ing his favour, is afraid to speak before men of 
I penetration; and others concluding, that I 
L only London the proper theatre of my abili- 

and disdain to exert my genius for the praise 
istics. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has sometimes 
lened to others, who have the good or ill for- 

to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the same 
•vres upon like occasions. I hope, .therefore, 
you will prevent any misrepresentations of such 
ires, by remarking, that invention is not wholly 
le command of its possessor ; that the power of 
sing is very often obstructed by* the desire; 

all expectation lessens surprise, yet some sur- 
5 is necessary to gaiety ; and that those who 
re to partake of the pleasure of wit must contri- 
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bute to its production, since the mind st 
without external ventillation, and that effei 
of the fancy, which flashes into transport, en 
raised only by the infusion of dissimilar ideai.*^ 
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Ip»a quoque assiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Non secus acflumtn ; neque enim coruittereflumtn^ 
Nee Uvi» hora potest; sed ut undo impelUtur mufti, 
Urgeturque prior vetiienti, urgetque priorem^ 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter^ pariterqut iequuntur. Oil 

With constant motion as the moments i^lide, 

Behold in running life the rolling tide 1 

For none con stem by art or stop by power, 

The flowing ocean or the fleeting hour: 

But wave by wave pursued, arrives on shore, 

And each impell*d behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we descry; 

So minutes follow ood so minutes fly. ELPHOffTM' 



'' Life,** says Seneca, ** is a voyage, in the pi 
of which we are perpetually changing our sceMi 
we first leave childhood behind us, then youth, ' 
the years of ripened manhood, then the better 
more pleasing part of old age." The perusal f| 
this passage having incited in me a train of reftJCr 
tions on the state of man, the incessant fluctualMf 
of his wishes, the gradual change of his disposilMI' 
to all external objects, and the thoughtlessness wilf 
which he floats along the stream of time, I sunkirf* 
a slumber amidst my meditations ; and, on a sir 
den, found my ears full with the tumult of laboVjp 
the shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of alarm, the wUl* 
tie of winds, and the dash of waters. 
My astonishment for a time repressed my cmiQ' 
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»on recovering myself so far as to ioquire 
were going, and what was the cause of 
ur and confusion, I was told that they 
ling out into the ocean of lAfe ; that we 
' passed the straits of Infadcy, in which 
bad perished, some by the weakness and 
their vessels, and more by the folly, per- 
)r negligence of those who undertook to 
and that we were now on the main sea, 
to the winds and billows, without any 
I of security than the care of the pilot, 
is always in our power to choose among 
»er8 that offered their directicm and as- 

>ked round with anxious es^emess ; and 
; my eyes behind me, saw a stream flow- 
I flowery islands, which every one that 
^ seemed to behold with pleasure; but 
ouched than the current, which, though 
' turbulent, was yet irresistible, bore him 
yond these islands all was darkness, nor 
)f the passengers describe the shore at 
*st embarked. 

le and on each side was an expanse of 
tntly agitated, and covered with so thick 

the most perspicacious eye could see 
way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
>ols, for many sunk unexpectedly while 
courting the gale with full sails, and in- 
}e whom they had left behind. So nu- 
leed, were the dangers, and so thick the 
hat no caution could confer security, 
rere many who, by false intelligence, be- 

followers into whirlpools, or by violence 
^e whom they found in their way against 

entwas invariable and insurmountable; 

p2 
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but though it was impossible to sail against it, 
return to the place that was once passed, yet i 
not so violent as to allow no opportunities for 
terity or courage, since, though none could r 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid 
oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steei 
much care or prudence ; for, by some univen 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himsdf 
though he saw his consorts every moment tn 
round him ; and no sooner had the waves c 
over them than their fate and misconduct wer 
gotten; the voyage was pursued with the 
jocund confidence ; every man congratulated 
self upon the soundness of his vessel, and bel 
himself able to stem the whirlpool in whic 
friend was swallowed, or glide over the rod 
which he was dashed: nor was it often ohi 
that the siffht of a wreck made any man chaoj 
course : it he turned aside for a moment, be 
forgot the rudder, and left himself again to tfa 
posal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from m 
ence, or from weariness of their present cond 
for not one of those who thus rushed upon de 
tion, failed, when he was sinking, to call 1 
upon his associates for that help which coul 
now be given him ; and many spent their lai 
ments in cautioning others against the folly by 
they were intercepted in the midst of their c 
Their benevolence was sometimes praised, bu 
admonitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked, 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the i 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course 
voyage ; so that every passenger was certaii 
how long soever he might, by favourable acci 
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)y incessant vigilance, be preserved, he must 
: at last. 

his necessity of perishing might have been ex- 
:ed to sadden the gay and intimidate the daring, 
east to keep the melancholy and timorous in 
etual torments, and hinder them from any en- 
leot of the yarieties and gratifications which 
re offered them as the solace of their labour; 
D effect none seemed less to expect destruction 
those to whom it was most dreadful ; they all 
the art of concealing their dangers from them- 
s ; and those who knew their inability to bear 
ight of the terrors that embarrassed their way, 

care never to look forward, but found some 
lement for the present moment, and generally 
'tained themselves by playing with Hope, who 
the constant associate of the voyage of life. 
et all that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
) whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
Id escape, but that they should sink last ; 

with this promise every one was satisfied, 
gh he laughed at the rest for seeming to believe 
Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity 
er companions ; tor in proportion as their ves- 

grew leaky she redoubled her assurances of 
y; and none were more busy in making pro- 
ms for a long voyage, than they whom all but 
iselves saw likely to perish soon by irreparable 

I the midst of the current of life was the gulf of 
mperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 

rocks, of which the pointed crags were con- 
ed under water, and the tops covered with her- 
>, on which Ease spread couches of repose, and 

shades where Pleasure warbled the song of 
ation. Within sight of these rocks all who 
id on the ocean of life must necessarily pass^ 
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Reason, indeed, was always at band to steer 
passengers through a narrow outlet by whidi 
might escape ; but yery few could, by her ent 
or remonstrances, be induced to put the rudder ; 
her hand, without stipulating that she shouU 
proach so near unto the rocks of pleasure thati 
might solace themselves with a short enjo] 
that delicious region, after which they always 
termined to pursue their course without aay 
deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so te] 
these promises as to venture her charge withkl 
eddy of the ffulf of Intemperance, where, 
the circumvolution was weak, but yet \n\ 
the course of the vessel, and drew it, by ii 
rotations, towards the centre. She then 
her temerity, and with all her force endeavoA 
retreat ; but the draught of the gulf was gei 
too strong to be overcome; and the 
having danced in circles with a pleasing and 
velocity, was at last overwhelmed and lost. ' 
few whom Reason was able to extricate, gem 
suffered so many shocks, upon the points whidlii 
out from the rocks of Pleasure, that they wersi 
able to continue their course with the same strefl 
and facility as before, but floated along timoroi 
and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and A 
tered by every ruffle of the water, till they sunk, 
slow degrees, after long struggles and innumBi 
expedients, always repining at their own folly, 
warning others against the first approach to the i 
of Intemperance. 

There were artists who professed to repair 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels wmcbl 
been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure, 
appeared to have great confidence in their skfll, 
some, indeed, were preserved by it from siiil 
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receired only a single blow ; but I remarked 
vessels lasted long which had been much 
nor was it found that the artists themselves 
1 afloat longer than those who had least of 
stance. 

ily advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
Dus had above the negligent, was that they 
^r, and more suddenly ; for they passed for- 
they had sometimes seen all those in whose 
' they had issued from the straits of In- 
msh in the way, and at last were overset 
38 breeze, witjiout the toil of resistance or 
ish of expectation. But such as had often 
ainst the rocks of Pleasure commonly sub- 
sensible degrees, contended long with the 
ting waters, and harrassed themselves by 
hat scarce Hope herself could flatter with 

was looking upon the various fate of the 
s about me, I was suddenly alarmed with 
nition from some unknown Power : ** Gaze 
upon others when thou thyself art sinking, 
is this thoughtless tranquillity, when thou 
' are equally endangered T I looked, and 
le gulf of Intempejance before me, started 
ked. 
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volunt aecreia domuSy atque inde timeri* Juv. 

earch the secrets of the house, and so 
>rshipM there, and fear'd for what they knove. 

_ Dryden. 

[TY is one of the permanent and certain 
ristics of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
to knowledge opens new prospects, and 
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produces new incitements to farther progres 
the attainments possible in oar present state 
denUy inadequate to our capacities of enjc 
conquest serves no purpose but that of Ipndl 
bition, discovery has no effect but of raislDg 
tation; the gratification of one desire esc 
another ; and after all our labours, studies, 
quirieSy we are continually at the same distaa 
the completion of our schemes, have still toi 
importunate to be satisfied, and some fiaciil 
less. and turbulent for want of its enjoyment 

The desire of knowledge, though often ai 
by extrinsic and adventitious motives, se 
many occasions to operate without subordin 
any other principle ; we are eager to see ai 
without intention of referring our observatic 
further end ; we climb a mountain for a proi 
the plain ; we run to the strand in a storm, 
may contemplate the agitation of the wd 
range from city to city, though we profess 
architecture nor fortification : we cross seas 
view nature in nakedness, or magnificence ii 
we are equally allured by novelty of every 1 
a desert or a palace, a cataract or a cavern, I 
thing rude and every thing polished, eve 
great and every thing little ; we do not see a 
but with some temptation to enter it, or rei 
insect flying before us but with an inclini 
pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heigh 
proportion as the powers of the mind are • 
and enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces 
speaking with dignity suitable to the grande 
designs and the extent of his capacity, whe 
dares to the high-priest of Egypt, that he ha 
sire equally powerful with that of finding tl 
of the Nile, and that he would quit all the 
of the civil war for a sight of those fountaii 
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ien so long concealed. And Homer, when he 
furnish the Sirens with a temptation, to which 
ro, renowned for wisdom, mi^t yield without 
ce, makes them declare that none ever de- 
ffom them but with increase of knowledge. 
re is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal ac- 
leot which may not be applied to some use, or 
may not at least gratify pride with occasional 
mtj ; but whoever attends the motions of his 
iod will find, that upon the first appearance 
»l^ect, or the first start of a question, his in- 
m to a nearer view, or more accurate discus- 
irec^edes all thoughts of profit or of compe- 

and that his desires take the wing by instan- 
s impulse, though their flight may be invigo- 
or their efforts renewed, by subsequent con- 
ions. The gratification of curiosity rather 
s from uneasiness than confers pleasure ; we 
«e pained by ignorance than delighted by in- 
on. Curiosity is the thirst of the soul ; it in- 

and torments us, and makes us taste every 
¥ith joy, however otherwise insipid, by which 

be quenched. 

I evident that the earliest searches after know- 
must have proposed knowledge only as their 
1 ; and that Science, though perhaps the nurs- 
: Interest, was the daughter of Curiosity : for 
;an believe that they who first watched the 
I of the stars foresaw the use of their dis- 
cs to the facilitation of commerce or the men- 
>n of time? They were delighted with the 
lour of the nocturnal skies, they found that 
;hts changed their places ; what they admired 
7ere anxious to understand, and in time traced 
evolutions. 

!re are, indeed, beings in the form of men, who 
r satisfied with their intellectual possessions. 
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and fleem to lire without desire of enlargioj 
conceptions ; before whom the world passes ^ 
notice, and who are equally unmbved by na 
by art. 

This negligence is sometimes only the ten 
effect of a predominant passion ; a lover fii 
inclination to travel any path but that whicfe 
to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader cai 
little attention to common occurrences, wk 
fortune is endangered by a storm. It is freq 
the consequence of a total immersion in seov 
corporeal pleasures may be indulged till the ■ 
of every other kind of happiness is obliterate 
mind, long habituated to a lethargic and qui 
state, is unwilling to wake to the toil of m 
and, though she may sometimes be disturbed 
obtrusion of new ideas, shrinks back again ti 
ranee and rest. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom tii 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life 
all opportunities of deviation from their own i 
track, the number of such as live without the 
of inquiry is very small, though many c 
themselves with cheap amusements, and wasl 
lives in researches of no importance. 

There is no snare more dangerous to bui 
excursive minds than the cobwebs of petty i 
tiveness which entangle them in trivial emplo] 
and minute studies, and detain them in a* 
state, between the tediousness of total int 
and the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchan 
at once with ease and novelty, and vitiate the 
the luxury of learning. The necessity of 
something and the fear of undertaking muc 
the historian to a genealogist, the philosopli 
journalist of the weather, and the mathemati 
A constructor of dials. 
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bappy when those who cannot content them- 
o be idle, nor resolve to be industrious, are 
employed without injury to others; but it 
happens that we can contain ourselves long 
itral state, or forbear to sink into vice, when - 
QO longer soaring towards virtue, 
iculus was distinguished in his earlier years 
incommon liveliness of imagination^ quick- 
sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When 
ed into life, he applied himself with parti- 
qnisitiveness to examine the various motives 
A actions, the complicated influence of min- 
sctions, the different modifications of interest 
Mtion, and the various causes of miscarriage 
cess, both in public and private affairs. 
^ his friends did not discover to what pnr- 

these observations were collected, or how 
lus would much improve his virtue or his 

by an incessant attention to changes of 
ance,' bursts of inconsideration, sallies of 
, and all the other casualties by which he 
trace a character, yet they could not deny 1 
ly of human nature to be worthy of a wise 1 
ley therefore flattered his vanity, applauded 
overies, and listened with submissive mo- 
» his lectures on the uncertainty of inclina- 
i weakness of resolves, and the instability 
»er, to his account of the various motives 
gitate the mind, and his ridicule of the mo- 
^am of the ruling passion, 
was the first incitement of Nugaculus to a 
spection into the conduct of* mankind. He 
interest in view, and therefore no design of 
tation ; he had no malevolence, and there- 
ected faults without any intention to expose 
mt having once found the art of engaging 
ition upon others, he had no inclination to 
II. Q 
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call it back to himself, bnt has passed his 
keeping a watchful eye upon every rising cfa 
and lived upon a small estate without any 
of increasing it. 

He is, by cbntinual application, become a 
master of secret history, and can give an ' 
of the intrigues, private marriages, oomp 
and stratagems of half a century. He knovf ] 
mortgages upon every man's estate, the terms 1 
which everv spendthrift raises his money, the 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointuisi 
pulated by every contract, and the expectatioMl 
every family from maiden aunts and childless " 
quaintances. He can relate the economy of 
house, knows how much one man's cellar is n 
by his butler, and the land of another undedel' 
his steward ; he can tell where the manor houtti 
falling, though large sums are yearly paid for 
pairs; and where the tenants are felling w( 
without the consent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvei 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery. He seeil 
man's servant without draining him of his trust;) 
enters no family without flattering the childres* 
discoveries; he is a perpetual spy upon the f 
of his neighbours ; and Knows by long eiperii 
at whatever distance, the looks of a creditor, a 
rower, a lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill natured, and therefors 
industry has not hitherto been very mischiev< 
others, or dangerous to himself ; but since he 
not enjoy this knowledge but by discoveriig, 
and, if he had no other motive of loquacitTi 
obliged to traffic like the chemists, and pi 
one secret wiUi another ; he is every day more 
as he is more known ; for he is considered by 
numbers as one that has their fsime and their k^n 
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1 his power, and no man can much love him 
)m he lives in fear. 

IS has an intention, innocent at first, if not 
lie, the intention of regulating his own beba 
by the ezpNerience of others, by an accidental 
sion of minuteness, betrayed Nugaculus not 
> a foolish but yieious waste of a life which 
have been honourably passed in public ser- 
>r domestic virtues. He has lost his original 
oo, and given up his mind to employments 
igross but do not improve it. 
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'NihU est quod credere de se 



Von possit JVTKSAL, 

^one e^er nyects hyperboles of praise. 

ipparent insufficiency of every individual to 
rn happiness or sa^ty compels us to seek 
ne another assistance aqd support. The ne- 
r of joint efforts for the execution of any great 
ensive design, the variety of powers dissemi- 
in the species, and the proportion between 
fects and excellences of different persons de- 
an interchange of help and communication of 
^ence, and, by frequent reciprocations of he- 
nce, unite mankind in society and friendship. 
t can be imagined that there ever was a time 
the inhabitants of any country were in a state 
lality, without distinction of rank or peculiarity 
sessions, it is reasonable to believe that every 
ras then loved in proportion as he could con- 
3 by his strength or his skill to the supply of 
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natural wants ; there was then little room for 
vish dislike or capricious favour : the affectioi 
mitted into the heart was rather esteem than 
ness ; and kindness was only purchased by 
But when, by force or policy, by wisdom or hjl 
tune, property and superiority were introducedj 
established, so that many were condemned to f ' 
for the support of a few, then they whose 
swelled above their wants naturally laid out 
superfluities upon pleasure; and those who 
not gain friendship by necessary offices endeai 
to promote their interest by luxurious gratifii 
and to create need which they might be 
supply. 

The desires of mankind are much more nui 
than their attainments, and the capacity of ii 
tion much larger than actual emoyment. 
tudes are therefore unsatisfied with their aU( 
and he that hopes to improve his condition bjl 
favour of another, and either finds no room Tor I 
exertion of great qualities or perceives himself^ 
celled by his rivals, will by other expedients 
your to become agreeable where he cannot be 
portant, and learn, bj degrees, to number the 
pleasing among the most useful studies and 
valuable acquisitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in pro] 
to its usefulness, and will always flouris 
where it is most rewarded ; for this reason we 
it^ practised with great assiduity under absolute j 
vernments, where honours and riches are in 
hands of one man, whom ull endeavour to propit 
and who soon becomes so much accustomed, 
compliance and ofliciousness as not easily to I 
in the most delicate address, that novelty wludi 
necessary to procure attention. 

It is discovered by a very few experiments 
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is much pleased with a companioo, who 
increase, in some respect, his fondness of 
and, therefore, he that wishes rather to be 
urd to prosperity by the gentle hand of fa- 
n to force his way by labour and merit must 
with more care how to display his patron's 
3es than his own ; that, whenever he ap- 
, he may fill the imagination with pleasing 
and chase away disgust and weariness by 
lai succession of dehghtful images, 
aay, indeed, sometimes be effected by turn- 
attention upon advantages which are really 
d, or upon prospects which reason spreads 
dpe ; for whoever can deserve or require- to 
ed has generally, either from nature or from 
g^ifts which he may review with satisfaction, 
which, when he is artfully recalled to the 
latiott, he will seldom be displeased, 
lose who have once degraded their under- 
to an application only to the passions, and 
re learned to derive hope from any other 
than industry and virtue, seldom retain 
ind magnanimity sufficient to defend them 
the constant recurrence of temptation to 
d. He that is too desirous to be loved will 
nm to flatter, and, when he has exhausted 
ariations of honest praise, and can delight 
sr with the civility of truth, he will invent 
ics of panegyric, and break out into raptures 
!S and beauties conferred by himself, 
rudgeries of dependence would, indeed, be 
ted by hopelessness of success, if no indul- 
as allowed to adulation. He that will ob- 
' confine his patron to hear only the com- 
3ns which he deserves will soon be forced 
way to others that regale him with more 

92 
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compass of music. The greatest human virtae ^ 
no proportion to human vanity. We always 
ourselves better than we are, and are generally 
sirous that others should think us still better 
we think ourselves. To praise us for actions 
dispositions which deserve praise is not to c( 
benefit, but to pay a tribute. We have all 
pretensions to fame, which in our own hearts 
know to be disputable, and which we are d< 
to strengthen by a new suffrage ; we have 
hopes which we suspect to be fallacious, and j| 
which we eagerly snatch at every confirmatioD. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the first 
preaches under the conduct of truth, and to 
credit to future encomiums by such praise as 
be ratified by the conscience; but the mind 
habituated to the lusciousness of eulogy b( 
in a short time, nice and fastidious, and, like a 
ated palate, is incessantly calling for higher 
cations. 

It is scarcely credible to what degree disc 
ment may be dazzled by the mist of pride, 
wisdom infatuated by the intoxication of flat 
or how low the genius may descend by succ 
gradations of servility, and how swiftly it may 
down the precipice of falsehood. No man cao, 
deed, observe, without indignation, on what ni 
both of ancient and modern times, the utmost 
berance of praise has been lavished, and by 
hands it has been bestowed. It has never yet 
found that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppn 
the most hateful of the hateful, the most profli{ 
of the profligate, have been denied any celebr 
which they were willing to purchase, or that 
edness and folly have not found correspondent 
terers through all their subordinations, except wt 
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IT have been associated with avarice or poverty, 
i have wanted either inclination or ability to hire 
^egyrist 

As there is no character so deformed as to. fright 
ty from it the prostitutes of praise, there is no 
[pree of encomiastic veneration which pnde has 
ised. The emperors of Rome suffered themselves 
be worshiped m their lives with altars and sacri- 
ss; and, in an age more enlightened, the terms 
soliar to the praise and worship of the Supreme 
ing have been applied to .wretches whom it was 

reproach of humanity to number among men, 
I- whom nothing but riches or power hindered 
Be that read or wrote their deification from hunt- 

into the toils of justice, as disturbers of the 
bee of nature. 

rhere are, indeed, many among the poetical ilat- 
Brs who must be resigned to infamy without vin- 
adon, and whom we must confess to have de- 
ted the cause of virtue for pay : they have com- 
tted, against full conviction, the crime of oblite- 
iog the distinctions between good and evil, and, 
tead of opposing the encroachments of vice, have 
ited her progress and celebrated her conquests. 
it there is a Iqwer class of sycophants, whose 
lerstanding has not made them capable of equal 
it. Every man of high rank is surrounded with 
mbers, who have no other rule of thought or ac- 
B than his- maxims and bis conduct ; whom the 
lour of being numbered among his acquaintance 
onciles to all his vices and all his absurdities; 
1 who easily persuade themselves to esteem him, 
whose regara they consider themselves as distin- 
shed and exalted. 

[t is dangerous for mean minds to venture them- 
res within the sphere of greatness. Stupidity is 
m blinded by the splendour of wealth, and cow- 
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ardice is easily fettered in the shackles of 
ence. To sohcit patronage is, at leasts in tlM 
to set virtue to sale. None can be pleased 
praise, and few can be praised witnont iUi 
few can be assiduous without serrilitj, and 
can be servile without corruption. 
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jinimorum 



JmpuliUy ei caca magnaque cupidine dmrti, Jsf. 

Vain iiuui nun bradtong, to caprice rc^f;n*d { 
ImpellM by paiition, and witb folly blind. 

1 WAS lately considering, among other objetls 
speculation, the new attempt of a univenai 
an office in which every man may lodge an 
of his superfluities and wants, of whatever he 
to purchase or to sell. My imagination tooa 
sented to me the latitude to which this design 
be extended by integrity and industry, and the 
vantages which may be justly hoped irom a gi 
mart of intelligence, when once its reputatiob 
be so established that neither reproach nor 
shall be feared from it ; when an applicatioD to 
shall not be censured as the last resource of tM/f 
ration, nor its informations suspected as the foiwi 
tons suggestions of men obliged not to appear ^ 
rant. A place where every exuberance may ki 
discharged, and every deficiency supplied, wM, 
every lawful passion may And its gratitrcatioM,ill| 
every honest curiosity receive satisfaction, wki9l 
the stock of a nation, pecuniary and intellectiili 
may be brought together, and where all conditloli 
of humanity may hope to find relief, pleastfre, 9^ 
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Mnmodation, must equally deserve the attention 
he merchant and philosopher, of him who min- 
I in the tnmult of business, and him who only 
B to amnse himself with the various employinents 
. pw^uits of others. Nor will it be an unin- 
icting school to the greatest masters of method 
i dbpatch, if such multiplicity can be preserved 
n embarrassment, and such tumult from inac- 
acy. 

i¥hile I was concerting this splendid project, 
I filling my thoughts with its regulations, its 
iveniences, its variety, and its consequences, I 
ik gradually into slumber ; but the same images, 
mgh less distinct, still continued to float upon 
r tiwcy* I perceived myself at the gate of an 
mense edifice, where innumerable multitudes 
«B passing without confusion; every face on 
■ch 1 fixed my eyes seemed settled in the con- 
liplation of some impottant purpose, and every foot 
is hastened by eagerness and expectation. I fol- 
Iried the crowd without knowing whither I should 
drawn, and remained a while in the unpleasing 
ie of an idler, where all other beings were busy, 
ing place every moment to those who had more 
lortance in their looks. Ashamed to stand igno- 
it, and afraid to ask questions, at last I saw a 
ly sweeping by me, whom, by the quickness of 
* eyes, the agility of her steps, and a mixture of 
ity and impatience, I knew to be my long-loved 
itrectress, Curiosity. " Great goddess," said I, 
nay thy votary be permitted to implore thy fa- 
ur ; if thou hast been my directress from the first 
wn of reason, if I have followed thee through the 
Lze of life with invariable fidelity, if I have turned 
every new call, and quitted at thy nod one pur- 
it for another, if I have never stopped at the in- 
tations of fortune, nor forgot thy authority in the 
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bowera of pleasure, inform me now whitli 
has condneted me.*' 

** TboQ art aow," replied the smilinf pi 
the presence of Jnstice and of Truth, i 
Cither of gods and men has sent down t 
flio demands and pretensions of mankmd 
world may at last be reduced to order, 
none may complain hereafter of being d 
tasks for which they are unqualified, or | 
faculties for which they cannot find enrpk 
▼irtues that languish unobserred for want 
tunkies to exert them, of beinff encumb 
superftuities which they would wiUiogly re 
wasting away in desires which ought to bi 
Justice is now to examine every man's w 
Truth is to record them ; let us approaeli 
serre the progress of this great transactio 

She then moved forward, and Truth, ^ 
her among the most faithful of her follow 
oned her to advance, till we were placec 
seat of Justice. The first who required 
ance of the office, came forward with a 
and tumour of dignity, and shaking a wei| 
in his hand, demanded to be registered 
as the Maecenas of the present age, the 
courager of literary merit, to whom men o 
and wii might apply in any exigence o 
with certainty of succour. Justice very 
quired, whether he had calculated the e: 
such a declaration ? Whether he had been 
what number of petitioners would swarm a 
Whether he could distinguish idleness a 
gence from calamity, ostentation from ki 
or vivacity from wit? To these questions 1 
not well provided with a reply, but ref 
desire to be recorded as a patron. Jui 
offered to register his proposal on these c 
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Vl he should never suffer himself to be flattered ; 
It he should never delay an audience when he had 
to do : and that he should never encourage 
a without intending to reward them. These 
ere too bard to be accepted ; for what, said 
Lis the eud of patronage, but the pleasure of read- 
^ dedications, faolding multitudes in suspense, 
i enjoying their hopes, their fears, and their anx- 
\ Battering them to assiduitj', and, at last, dig' 
.. lung them ibr impatience ? Justice heard hia 
■rft&sion, and ordered his name to be posted ' 
itnthe gate ainong cheats, aud robbers, and pub- 
pjuiaanees, which all were by that notice warned 
■iToid. 

^Bother required to be made kuown as the dis- 
Merer of a new art of education, by which laii' 
ftlgea and sciences might be taught to all capaci- 
Pfi and all inclinations without fear of punishment, 
Ihiofconlineinent, loss of an^ part of the gay mien 
I jgourouce, or any obstruction of the necessary 
iBgrees in dress, dancing, or cards. 
■ifHstice and Truth did not trouble this great adept 
th. maoy inquiries; hut finding his address awk- 
ttd, and liis speech barbarous, ordered him to be 
(■■tered as a tall fellow who wanted employment, 
i might serve in any post where the knowledge 
trading and writing was not required. 
■A man uf a very grave and philosophic aspect, 
lliited notice to be given of his intention to set ont 
Certain day on a submarine voyage, and of hia 
Uingness to take in passengers for no more thaa 
Ubie the price at which they might sail above 
4er. His desire was granted, and he retired to a 
■iTenient stand, in expectation of filling his ship, 
4 growing rich in a short time by the secrecy, 
fcty, and eitpeditioii of the passage. 
.Another desired to advertise tlie curious, that be 
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had, for the advancement of true knowledge, 
trived an optical instrument, by which those 
laid out their industry on memorials of the dur 
of the windy might observe the direction of the' 
thercocks on the hitherside of the lunar worUL 

Another wished to be known as the author 
invention, by which cities or kingdoms buoMJ 
made warm in winter by a single fire, a kettb^J 
pipe. Another had a vehicle by which a mam 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floating 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till 
water should subside. Justice considered 
projects m of no importance but to their aot 
and therefore scarcely condescended to exi 
them ; but Truth refused to admit them into tbei 
gister. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one \um\ 
ffive notice of a universal medicine, by wbieb 
diseases might be cured or prevented, and life 
tracted beyond the age of Nestor. But Justioei 
formed them, that one universal medicine waii 
ficient, and she would delay the notification tiDi 
saw who could longest preserve his own life. 

A thousand other claims and offers wett: 
hibited and examined. I remarked among 
mighty multitude, that of intellectual advMt 
many had great exuberance, and few confessed i 
want ; of every art there were a hundred prof 
for a single pupil ; but of other attainment, si 
riches, honours, and preferments, I found noosi 
had too much, but thousands and ten thousandij 
thought themselves entitled to a larger divide 

It often happened that old misers, and 
married at the close of life, advertised their wi 
children ; nor was it uncommon for those who I 
a numerous offspring, to give notice of a i 
daughter to be spared; but though appetitM 
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d well on both sides, the bargain seldom 

ed ; for they soon lost their inclination to 

children, and proclaimed their intentions to 

some scheme of public charity : a thousand 

Is were immediately made, among which 

dilated, till death precluded the decision. 

stood looking on this scene of confusion, 

undescended to ask me,. what was my busi- 

ler office ? 1 was struck with the unexpected 

1 9 and awaked by my efforts to answer it. 
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man commenta delet tUeSy naturajudida confirmat, 

Cic. 

>b)iterates the fictions of opinion, and confirms the 
of nature. ^__^ 

teessary to the success of flattery, that it be 
lodated to particular circumstances or cha- 

and enter the heart on the side where the 
s stand ready to receive it. A lady seldom 
with attention to any praise but that of her 
; a merchant always expects to hear of his 
ie at the bank, his importance on the ex- 

the height of his credit, and the extent of 
ic : and the author will scarcely be pleased 

lamentations of the neelect of learning, the 
icies against genius, and the slow progress of 
>r some praises of the magnanimity of those 
counter poverty and contempt in the cause of 
ige, aifd trust for the reward of their labours 
idgment and gratitude of posterity, 
issurance of unfading laurels, and immortal 
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reputation, is the settled reciprocatioD of ci 
between amicable writers. To raise man 
more durable than hrans, and more con*picuim\ 
pyramid!, has been long the cumnion bout of 
rature; but among the innumerable architect* 
erect cutumna to themselves, far the gTeat« | 
either for want of durable materials, or of art 14) 
pose them, sec their edifices perish as theyuel 
log to completion ; and those few that for awli 
tract the eye of mankind are generally weak it 
foundation, and soon sink by the saps of ticoe. 
No place affords a more striking conTiction dI 
vanity of human hopes than a public librarjj 
who can see the wall crowded on every e''' 
mighty volumes, the works of laborious mei 
and accurate inquiry, now scarcely known 
the catalogue, and preserved only to incre 
pomp of learning, without considering how 
hours have been wasted in vain endeavours, 1 
often imagination bas anticipated the proiM 
futurity, how many statues have risen to the ej 
vanity, how many ideal converts have elef 
zeal, how often wit has exulted in the etem 
famy of his antagonists, and dogmatism hu 
lighted in the gradual advances of his autho 
the immutability of his decrees, and the perpct 
of his power. 

Son un^unni deiiit 

I>Bcume«la foTs majora, quamfragili loco 
Starenl luperbi. 



Of the innumerable authors whose perfonu 
are thus treasured up in magnificent obscuritT,. 
ate forgotten, because they never deserved i 
remembered, and owed the honours which Uie, 
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d, not to judgment or to genius, to labour or 
Hit to tbe prejudice of faction, the stratagems 
apie, or the servility of adulation, 
ling is more common than to find men, whose 
are now totally neglected, mentioned with 
by their cotemporaries as the oracles of 
^, and the legislators of science. Curiosity^ 
rally excited, their volumes after long inquiry 
ind, bot seldom reward the labour of Ae 
Every period of time has produced these 
s of artificial fame, which are kept up a 
by the breath of fashion, and then break at 
and are annihilated. The learned often be- 
lie loss of ancient writers whose characters 
mrvived their works ; but perhaps, if we could 
Btrieve them, we should find them only the 
iUes, Montagues, Stepneys, and ShefBelds of 
ime, and wonder by what infatuation or ca- 
bey could be raised to notice, 
sannot, however, be denied, that many have 
into oblivion, whom it were unjust to number 
bis despicable class. Various kinds of lite- 
ame seem destined to various measures of 
on. Some spread into exuberance with a very 
y growth, but soon wither and decay ; some 
lore slowly, bot last long. Parnassus has its 
rs of transient fragrance, as well as its oaks of 
ing height, and its laurels of eternal verdure, 
long those whose reputation is exhausted in a 
time by its own luxuriance are the writers 
;ake advantage of present incidents or charac- 
vhicb strongly interest the passions, and en- 
universal attention. It is not difficult to ob- 
readers, when we discuss a question which 
' one is desirous to understand, which is de- 
i in every assembly, and has divided the nation 
parties ; or when we display the faults or vir- 
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attBirs so yebementiy agitatea ana yanoui 
seated. 

It is scarcely to be imagined, through h 
subordinations of interest the ardour of pai 
fused; and what multitudes fancy thems 
fected by every satire or panegyric on i 
eminence. Whoever has, at any time, \ 
casion to mention him with praise or blai 
ever happens to love or hate any of bis adh 
he wishes to confirm his opinion and to si 
his party, will diligently peruse every pa 
which he can hope for sentiments like his ( 
object, however small in itself, if placed n( 
eye, will engross all the rays of light; anc 
action, however trivial, swells into importai 
it presses immediately on our attention, 
shall peruse the political pamphlets of i 
reign, will wonder why they were so cage 
or so loudly praised. Many of the perf 
which had power to inflame factions, a 
kiugdom with confusion, have now very lit 
upon a frigid critic ; and the time is com 
the compositions of later hirelings shall U< 
despised. In proportion as those who 
temporary subjects are exalted above th 
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ontend for philosophical or theolorical truth, 
soon laid aside and slighted. Either tlie 
on is decided, and there is no more place for 
and opposition ; or mankind despair of un- 
nding it, and grow weary of disturbance, con- 
iemselves with quiet ignorance, and refuse to 
assed with labours which they haye no hopes 
^ropensing with knowledge. 
! airthors of new discoveries may surely expect 
reckoned among those whose writings are se- 
>f veneration : yet it often happens that the 
il reception of a doctrine obscures the books 
eh it was delivered. When any tenet is ge- 
f receired and adopted as an incontrovertible 
)le, we seldom look back to the arguments 
vliicb it was first established, or can bear that 
Biiess of deduction, and multiplicity of evi« 
, by which its author was forced to reconcile 
rejttdice, and fortify it in the weakness of no- 
Eigainst obstinacy and envy, 
s well known how much of our philosophy is 
d from Boyle's discovery of the qualities of 
: ; yet of those who now adopt or enlarge his 
', very few have read the detail of his experi- 
. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; but his 
. are neglected; we are contented to know 
le conquered his opponents, without inquiring 
cavils were produced against him, or by what 
( they were confuted. 

ne writers apply themselves to studies bound- 
ad inexhaustible, as experiments and natural 
ophy. These are always lost in successive 
lations as new advances are made, and former 
rations become more feimiliar. Others spend 
iyes in remarks on language, or explanations 
tiquities, and only afford materials tor lexico- 
ers and commentators, who are themselves 

r2 
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OTCtwlMJiiied by subsequeot cotlectors. thatei|uft 
destroy the memory oi their preJecessors bv ■ 
pUficstioD, UunspoaitioD, or contraction. En 
new system of nature gives birth to a swarm of ( 
positors, whose busine-ss is to explain &nd tllosti 
It, aotl who can hupe to evst no lariger thu i 
founder of th«ir sect presetres his reputation. 

There are. indeed, few kinds of compositioa I 
which an author, however learned or ingenious, 
bape a lung continuajice of fame, lie who 
carefully studied human nature, and can well 
scribe it, may with most reason flatter his amhi 
Bacon, among all his pretensions to the r^ud 
posterity, seems to have pleased himself cbieDy iri 
bis Essays, which coate home to mea't btuiaim t 
botoaa, ajid of which, therefore, he declares lusi 

fectation, that they leiU live at long us licoii I 
t may, bowever, satisfy an honest and benevd 
luiud to have been uselul, though less conspicuo 
nor will he that extends his hopes to higher 
wards be so much anxious to obtain praise ai 
discharge the duly which Providence assigns U 
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JtllenU iglliir canl'.udtn wraiinj amho ' 

Capirt; allernoi munr lacminisic coUtaitt. VlBR* 
On thEmes allirrnale now Ihe Ewaini recite ; 
The miHes id alternate Iherdci) delist. 

Among tlie various censures which the unavi 
able comparison of aty performances, with those I 
my predecessors, has produced, there is nonen 
general than that of uniformity. Many of my 
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k the want of those changes of colours, 
lerly fed the attention with unexhausted 
id of that intermixture of subjects, or al- 
f manner, by which other writers relieved 
Guad awakened expectation, 
indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 
J and solemn subjects in the same paper, 
seems absurd for an author to counteract 
press at once with equal force upon both 
e intellectual balance, or give medicines, 
e the double poison of Dryden, destroy 
of one another. I have endeavoured 

to divert, and sometimes to elevate ; but 
^ed it a useless attempt to disturb mer- 

solemnity, or interrupt seriousness by 

Yet I shall this day publish two letters 

lifferent tendency, which, I hope, like 

(dy, may chance to please even when 

ot critically approved. 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
AR SIR, 

a, as my mamma tells me, I am too young 
the table, I have great pleasure in listen- 
conversation of learnea men, especially 
J discourse of things which I do not un- 
and have, therefore, been of late parti- 
slighted with many disputes about the 
of the style f which, they say, is ^to be 
ict of parliament. 

lay when my mamma was gone out of the 
.sked a very great scholar what the style 
\ told me he was afraid I should hardly 
d him when he informed me, that it was 
I and established method of computing 
was not, indeed, likely that I should un- 
lim ; for I never yet knew time copaputed 
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in my life, nor can imagine why we should be 
much trouble to count what we cannot keep, 
did not tell we whether we arc to count the It 
past, or the time to come ; liut I hare coaiida 
them both by myself, anil think it as foofub 
count time that is ^one, as money that is spa 
and as for the time which is to coroe, it odIt sN 
farther off by counting; and, therefore, wnra ■ 
pleasnre is promised me, I always think of the li"^ 
us little as 1 can. 

" I have since listened very attentively to «t\ 
one that talked upon this subject, of whom ! 
greater part seem nnt to understand it better fl 
myself; for, though they often hint how mncb' 
nation has been mistaken, and rejoice that we 
at last growing wiser than on ancestors, I It 
never been able to discover from them that I 
body has died sooner or been married later 
countiug time wrong; and, therefore, I hSfpa 
fancy, that there was great bustle with little r 

" At last, two friends of my papa, Mr, Cycle, 
Mr. Starlight, being, it seems, both of high le 
iiig, and able to make an almanack, began to 
about the new style. Sweet Mr. StaHight— I 
sure I shall love his name as long as 1 live ; foc 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, ihat' 
should never be right without a year of eonfiU 
Dear Mr. Bambler, did you ever bear any tbtu 
charming ? a whole year of contiislon ! When U 
has been a rout at mamma's, I have thought 
night of confusion w-orth a thousand nights of r 
and if I can but see a year of confusion, a wK 
year of cards in one room, and dancing i '' 

here a feast, and there a masquerade, : 
and coaches, and hurries, aid messages, am 
liners, and raps at the door, and visits, and fn 
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V fashions, I shall not care what they do 
! rest of the time, nor. whether they count it 
»ld style or the new ; for I am resolved to 
)ose from the nursery in the tumult, and 
part among the rest ; and it will be strange 
lot get a husband and a chariot in die year 
sion. 

;le, who is neither so young nor so hand- 
Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all 
ilexity may be avoided by leaping over 
lays in the reckoning; and, inaeed, if it 
:ome only to this, I think the new style is a 
il thing; for my mamma says I shall ga to 
hen I am sixteen, and if they can but eon- 
en to leap over eleven days together, the 
of restraint will soon be at an end. It is 
that, with all the plots that have been laid 
ime, they could never kill it by act of par- 
before. Dear sir, if you have any vote or 
get them but for once to destroy eleven 
and then I shall be as old as some married 
But this is desired only if you think they 
comply with Mr. Starlight's scheme ; for 
surely could please me like a year of con- 
^hen I shall no longer be fixed this hour to 
and the next to my needle, or wait at home 
ancing master one day, and the next for the 
aster, but run from ball to ball, and from 
drum ; and spend all my time without tasks 
iiout account, and go out without telling 
and come home without regard to pre- 
lours or family rules. 
<' I am; sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Properantia," 
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** I WAS seized this morninc with an nDUSM 
sireness, and finding that books only sen 
heighten it, took a ramble mto the fields, ia 
of relief and inyigoration from the keenness 
air and brightness of the sun. 

** As I wandered, wrapped up in thougl 
eyes were struck wiUi the nospital for the rec 
of deserted infants, which I surveyed with pit 
till, by a natural train of sentiment, I began 
fleet on the fate of the mothers. For to wha 
ter can they fly?^ Only to the arms of tb 
trayer, which, perhaps, are now no longer o 
receiTe them ; and then how quick must be tk 
sition from deluded virtue to shameless gui 
from shameless guilt to hopeless wretchednei 

" The anguish that I felt left me no rest till 
by your means, addressed myself to the pul 
behalf of those forlorn creatures, the women 
town; whose misery here might satisfy th 
rigorous censor, and whose participation 
common nature might surely induce us to 
▼our, at least, their preservation from eterni 
ishment. 

** These were all once, if not virtuous, a 
innocent ; and might still have continued bli 
and easy, but for the arts and insinuation o 
whose rank, fortune, or education fumishe 
with means to corrupt or to delude them. 1 
libertine reflect a moment on the situation 
woman who, being forsaken by her betn 
reduced to the necessity of turning prostii 
bread, and judge of the enormity of his guilt 
evils which it produces. 

'* It cannot be doubted but that numben 
this dreadful course of life with shame, hor 
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et ; but where can they hope for refuge ? ' The 
His not their friend, nor the wwliTsktw/ Their 
I, and tearsy and groans are criminal in the eye 
ieir tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten 
heir misery, and threaten them with want or a 
I, if they show the least design of escaping from 
r bondage. 

* To wipe all tears from off all faces' is a task 
hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes is 
n within the most limited power : yet the.oppor- 
ities which every day affords of relieving the 
it wretched of human beings are overlooked and 
lected with equal disregard of poUcy and good- 

^There are places, indeed, set apart^ to which 
16 unhappy creatures may resort, when the dis- 
cs of incontinence seize upon them ; but if they 
ain a cure, to what are mey reduced? Either 
return with the small remains of beauty to their 
mer guilt, or perish in the streets with nakedness 
1 hanger. 

'* How frequently have the gay and thoughtless, 
Ihc^ evening frolics, seen a band of these misera- 
I females covered with raes, shivering with cold, 
1 (nning with hunger ; and, without either pitying 
lir calamities or reflecting upon the cruelty of 
ise who, perhaps, first seduced them by caresses 
fondness, or magnificence of promises, go on to 
bee others to the same wretchedness by tiie same 

ttIS? 

" To atop the increase of this deplorable multitude 
Dndoubtedly the first and most pressing consider- 
on. To prevent evil is the great end of govern- 
!ttt, the end for which vigilance and severity are 
qperly employed. But surely those whom pas- 
n or interest have already depraved, have some 
im to compassion, from being equally frail and 
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fallible with themselves. Nor would they 
groan in their present afflictions^ if none W( 
refuse them relief but those that owe their ei 
tion from the same distress only to their 
and their virtue. 

** I am, &c. 

" AmicoiJ^ 
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Sapere audtj 
Incipe, Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam^ 
Mutticut expeciat dum defluat omnia : at ille 
LabUuVf et labeiur in omne volubili* iBvum» HoB.*'', 



Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 

He who defers this worlE from day to day. 

Does on a river's biuak expecting stay, 

Tili the whole stream which stopped him should be f i 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. Coi 



< 



An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at< 
present state of things, which his system of 
nions obliged him to represent in its worst ' 
has observed of the earth, '' that its greater 
covered by the uninhabitable ocean ; that ii 
rest some is encumbered with naked mountains,! 
some lost under barren sands ; some scorched 
unintermitted heat, and some petrified with 
tual frost; so that only a few regions remain 
production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, and 
accommodation of man." 

The same observation may be transferred tott 
time allotted us in our present state. Whea^fl 
have deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, aU A|| 
is inevitably appropriated to the demands of il 
ture, or irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny i 
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>m ; all that passes in regulating the superficial 
ratioDS of life, or is given up in the reciproca- 

of civility to the disposal of others ; all that 
n from us by the violence of disease, or stolen 
rceptibly away by lassitude and languor: we 

find that part of our duration very small of 
li "we can truly call ourselves masters, or which 
an spend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
louTs are lost in a rotation of petty cares, m a 
amt recurrence of the same employments ; 
r of- our provisions for ease or happiness are 
ys exhausted by the present day ; and a great 
of our existence serves no other purpose than 
df enabling us to enjoy the rest. 
* the few moments which are left in our dispo-^ 
t may reasonably be expected that we should 
y frugal as to let none of them slip from us 
out some equivalent ; and, perhaps, it might be 
i, that as the earth, however straitened by 
s and waters, is capable of producing more 

all its inhabitants are able to consume, our 
i-, though much contracted by incidental dis- 
ion, would yet afford us a large space vacant 
le exercise of reason and virtue ; that we want 
time, but diligence, for greater performances ; 
that we squander much of our allowance, even 
e we think it sparing and insufficient. 
his natural and necessary comminution of our 
I, perhaps, often makes us insensible of the 
igence with which we suffer them to slide away. 

never consider ourselves as possessed at once 
me sufficient for any great design, and therefore 
ilge ourselves in fortuitous amusements. We 
k it unnecessary to take an account of a few 
smumerary moments which, however employed, 
d have produced little advantage, and which 

OLi II. S 
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were ssposed to a thousand chances of diiti 
uiid inturruplion. 

It is observable that, either by nature orb; 
our faculties are fitted to images of a cert 
tent, to which we adjust great tilings t^ d 
and little things by accumulation. Ofu 
Burfaces we can only take a Hurvey, as tb 
succeed one another; and atoms we cami 
ceive till they are united into masses. T 
break tlie vast periods of time into centu 
years 1 and thus, if we would know the u 
moments, we must agglomerate them into d 
weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our |>areimoDi 
cestors have informed us, that the fatal v 
fortune is by small expenses, by the profi 
Hums loo little singly to alarm our cauti 
which we never suffer ourselves to consid 
tUer. Of the same kind is the prodigality 
be that hopes to look back hereafter with i 
tion upon past years must learn to know 
sent value of single minutes, and endeavo 
no particle of time fall useless to the grouni 
It is usual fur those who are advisod b 
talnmeiit of any new qualification, to )oi 
thetpselvea as required to change the genera 
of their conduct, to dismiss business, and 
pleasure, and to devote their days and nig 
particular attention. But all common de 
excellence are attainable at a lower price; 
should steadily and resolutely assign to an} 
or language those interstitial vacancies whi 
vene in the most crowded variety of dtvi 
employment, would find every day new im 
of knowledge, and discover how much mon 
hoped from frequency and perseverance t] 
violent efforts and suddeu desires ; eSor 
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siDe». or in Toiuntair Urints. ihe uciUr- 
: is eqaally abstracted from the obj^t of in- 
Diit, perhaps, if it be detained by (>ci.-upaiiutis 
asins:, it returns again to study wiih isr^ater 
than when it is glutted wiili iili^al pU-a«uriH. 
Peited with intemperance of application. 1 1 «- 
1 not suffer himself to be discouraged li\ iaw- 
possibitities, may sometinir:^ (iiid hit abilitu-a 
ited by the necessity of exertiu'z thtui iii 
iterralByftitttfaioeof acuneut i^ iuc^uscd 
contractm if ^ dhannel. 
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From some cause like this it has probably 
ceeded, that, among those who have contril 
the advaocement of learning, many have nsei 
eminence in opposition to all the obstacles whi 
ternal circumstances could place in their way, 
the tumult of business, the distresses of pof€i^ 
the dissipations of a wandering and unsettled il 
A great part of the life of Erasmus was one c ^ 
peregrination ; ill supplied with the g^ifts of 
and led from city to city, and from kmgdomto 
dom, by the hopes of patrons and preferment, 
which always flattered and always deceived 
he yet found means by unshaken constancy lad 
vigilant improvement of those hours which, ia '' 
midst of the most restless activity will remain 
gaged, to write more than another in the same 
dition would have hoped to read. Compelled 
want to attendance and solicitation, and so 
versed in common life that he has transmitted lo 
the most perfect delineation of the manners of.i 
age, he jomed to his knowledge of the world M ^ 
application to books, that he will stand for ewl 
the iirst rank of literary heroes. How this 
ciency was obtained he sufficiently discovers^ 
informing us that the Praise of Folly , one of his 
celebrated performances, was composed by him 
the road to Italy : ne totum illud tempus quo i 
fuit irisidendum, illiteratU fabulis tereretwr, leit 
hours which he was obliged to spend on hoi 
should be tattled away without regard to litefttnii 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto tM 
time was his estate ; an estate, indeed, which wl 
produce nothing without cultivation, but will ftlwip 
abundantly repay the labours of industry, and satm 
the most extensive desires, if no part of it be snffeMl 
to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with aqS". 
ious plants, or laid. out for show rather than for atfc 
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roliifii eif, quodpatruB chem^ populoque deditii, 

Jmdt ut pairing sU idoneus^ utilis agis^ 

UBg et bdiorum et pads rebus agendis, 

hgHmum etdm intererity quibus artibus^ et quibus Aunc tu 

orihu inttituas. Jo v. 

Gratefnl the gift ! a member to the state, 

If 70a, that member useful shall create; 

IViiiii'd both to war, and when the war shall cease. 

As ftmd, as fit to' improve the arts of peace. 

For mach it boots which way you train your boy. 

The hopeful object of your future joy. Elpbinstow. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 



HOUOH you seem to have taken a yiew siiffi- 
lUy extensive of the miseries of life, and have 
)loyed much of your speculation on mournful 
jects, you have not yet exhausted the whole 
2k of human infelicity. There is still a species 
irretchedness which escapes your obserration, 
ugh it might supply you with many sage remarks 
I salutary cautions. 

' I cannot but imagine the start of attention awa- 
ed by this welcome hint; and at this instant see 
Rambler snuffing his candle, rubbing his spec- 
ies, stirring his lire, locking out interruption, and 
ling himself in his easy chair, that he may enjoy 
3w calamity without disturbance. For, whether 
e that continued sickness or misfortune has ac- 
inted you only with the bitterness of being ; or 
t you imagine none but yourself able to discover 
It I suppose has been seen and felt by all the in- 
itants of the world; whether you intend your 
ings as antidotal to the levity and merriment with 

s2 
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nhicliyour rivals endeavour to attract tlie tiTW 
the public ; or taocy that you have some pactin 
power of dolorous iJiBelamation, and warbk «Jf*- 
grooM with uncomraoD elegance and energy; 
certain, that whatever be your eubject, melsBcl 
for the most part bursts in upon your specidili 
yout gaiety is quickly overcast, and though Ji 
readers may be flattered with hopes of pleasaill 
they are seldom dismissed but with heavy be ' 

" That I may therefore gratify you with an 
tion of your own syllables of sadness, I will 
you that I was condemned by some disaatronr' 
tluence to be an only son, born to the apparenif 
pect of a large fortune, and allotted to my f« 
at that time of life when satiety of common (fix 
sions allows the mind to indulge parental aSttt 
with great intenseness. My birth was celeM 
by the tenants with feasts, and dances, and bsgpif 
congratulations were sent from every family "^'^ 
ten miles round ; and my parents discovered 
first cries such tokens of future virtue and 
standing, that they declared themselves deterniii 
to devote the remaining part of life to my hap[HiKll 
and the increase of their estate. j 

" The abilities of my father and mother were m 
perceptibly unequal, and education had gives neilM 
much advantage over the other. They bad \m 
kept good company, rattled in chariots, glittereJM 
playhouses, and danced at court, and were bolbW 
pert in the games that were in their time calledi 
as auxiliaries against the intrusion of thought. 

" When there is such a parity between two penH 
associated for life, tbe dejection which the hugbud 
if he be not completely stupid, must alvvays suA 
for want of superiority sinks him to submiesT 
ness. My mamma, therefore, governed the faaJ 
vithout control; and except that my father still < 
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ned some authority io the stables, and now and 
dn, after a sapernumerary bottle, broke a looking- 
us or china dish to prove his sovereignty, the 
sole course of the year was regulated by her direc- 
IB, Uie servants received from her all their orders, 
id the tenants were continued or dismissed at her 
Bcretion. 

** She therefore thought herself entitled to the su- 
ainteiidance of her son's education : and when my 
iher, at the instigation of the parson, faintly pro- 
Med that I should be sent to school, very positively 
»ld him that she would not suffer so fine a child to 
ft ruined; that she never knew any boys at a gram- 
lar school that could come into a room without 
lushing, or sit at the table without some awkward 
neasiness; that they were always putting them- 
dves into danger by boisterous plays, or vitiating 
bur. behaviour with mean company; and that, for 
ler part, she would rather follow me to the grave 
ban see me tear my clothes, and hang down my 
jead, and sneak about with dirty shoes and blotted 
ingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 
." My father, who had no other end in his proposal 
ban to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, 
ance I was not to live by my learning ; for, indeed, 
(e had known very few stuaents that had not some 
tiffness in their manner. They therefore agreed 
^t a domestic tutor should be procured, and nired 
n honest gentleman of mean conversation and nar- 
)w sentiments, but who, having passed the common 
>rms of literary education, they implicitly concluded 
uaUfied to teach all that was to be learned from a 
iholar. He thought himself sufficiently exalted 
f being placed at the same table with his pupil, 
id had no other view than to perpetuate his felicity 
f the utmost flexibility of submission to all my 
other^s opinions and caprices. He frequently took 
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away my book, lest I should mope with too 
!ip plication, charged me never to write witboMti 
ioE up my rutUi^s, aud geoerally brushed myci 
before he dismissed ice into the parlour. 

" He had no occasion to cotaplaia of toobattt 
some an employmeut,; for my mother veiyjl 
ciously considered that I was not likely to f 
potiter in his company, and suffered me not tttj 
any mote time in his apartment than my leuW 
quired. When I was summoned to ny taak^ 
enjoined me not to get anjr of ray tutor's ways,' 
was seldom mentioned before me but for ' 
to be avoided. 1 was every moment ad 
not to lean on ray chair, cross my lege, or swi 
hands like my tutor; and once my mother tMJN 
riously deliberated upon his total dismission, bca 
I began, she said, to learn his manner of stjd 
on my hat, and had his bend in my shoulden,^ 
his totter in my gait. 

" Such, however, was her care that I escaped', 
these depravities ; and when I was only twelrenM 
old, had rid myself of every appearance of chudilll 
diffidence. 1 was celebrated round the counliyMi 
the petulance of my remarks, and the f^uickneasil 
my replies; and many a scholar five years Mut 
than myself have 1 dashed into confusion by M 
steadiness of my countenance, silenced by my tm 

Idiness of reparttie, and tortured with envy by ttl 
address with which I picked up a fan, presented i 
snuffbos, or received an empty teacup. 
"At fourteen I was completely skilled in all tfa 
niceties of dress, and I could not only euumerale <1 
the variety of silks, and distinguish the product of 1 
ii'rench loom, but dart my eye through a numeroa 
_ company, and observe every deviation from A 

reii^ning mode. I was universally skilful in all tk 
changes of expensive finery; but as every one, (he 
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9 has something to which he is particularly born, 
I eminently knowing in Brussels lace. 
' They next year saw me advanced to the trust 
I power of acQusting the ceremonial of an assem- 
« All received their partners from my hand, and 
Be every stranger applied for introduction. My 
lit now disdained the instructions of a tutor, who 
■ rewarded with a small annuity for life, and left 
qoalifiedy in my own opinion, to govern myself. 
i'in a short time I came to London, and as my 
her was well known among the higher classes of 
If soon obtained admission to the most splendid 
lemblies, and most crowded card tables. Here 
iMod myself universally caressed and applauded : 
) ladies praised the fancy of my clothes, the 
Hlty of my form, and the softness of my voice ; 
ieavoured in every plaqe to force themselves to 
IE notice; and invited by a thousand obUque soli- 
ations my attendance to the playhouse, and my 
Intatioas in the park. I was now happy to the 
Bost extent of my conception; I passed every 
lining in dress, every afternoon in visits, and every 
1^ in some select assemblies, where neither care 
r knowledge were suffered to molest us. 
" After a few years, however, these delights he- 
me familiar, and I had leisure to look round me 
ith more attention. I then found that my flatterers 
id very little power to relieve the languor of satiety, 
recreate weariness by varied amusement; and, 
erefore, endeavoured to enlarge the sphere of my 
easures, and to try what satisfaction might be found 
the society of men. I will not deny the mortifica- 
)ii with which I perceived that every man whose 
HOe I had heard mentioned with respect, received 
e with a kind of tenderness nearly bordering on 
nnpassion; and that those whose reputation was 
)t well established, thought it necessary to justify 
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their underatandiogs by treating ine with con 
One of these witlings elevated his crest by i 
me in a full coffee-house the price of patchei 
another whispered that he wondered why Mist 
did not keep me that afternoon to watch her tc 

** When I found myself thus hunted from al 
culine conversation by those who were thes 
barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, ft 
solved to dedicate my life to their service aS) 
pleasure. But I find that I have now lost my c 
Of those with whom I entered the gay world 
are married, some have retired, and some h 
much changed their opinion that they scarce 
any regard to my civilities, if there is any othi 
in the place. The new flight of beauties to 
I have made my addresses suffer roe to pay th< 
and then titter with boys. So that I now fii 
self welcome only to a few grave ladies, wl 
acquainted with all that gives either use or i 
to life, are content to pass their hours betwee 
bed and their cards, without esteem from ti 
or reverence from the young. 

** I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that ] 
reason to complain ; for surely the females 01 
pay some regard to the age of him whose you 
passed in endeavours to please them. The 
encourage folly in the boy have no riffht to 
it in the man. Yet I find that thougn they 
their first fondness upon pertness and gaietj 
soon transfer their regard to other qualities, a 
gratefully abandon their adorers to dream 01 
last years in stupidity and contempt. 

" I am, &c. 

** Florentui 
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At noHa wUb dondnum qtUBrerUibus unum 

Imx Her ett, ei dara dtM, et gratia timpkx. 

j^MiM aefmmurygradimurqueJld*yfruimurpKfMiMri$f 

Adfum non vmdmiipr^eaentis gaudia mtm* 

Jiec ettmmtparUgr a^ta^ tt capienda moluptaa, 

PRUDKNTIUI. 

We through tbii maze of life one Lord obey ; 

Whose light and grace, unerring, lead the way. 

By hope and faith secure of future bliss. 

Gladly the joys of present life we miss; 

For hafled mortals still attempt in vain 

Pfesent and future bliss at once to gain. F. Lawis. 



IT to please the Lord and Father of the universe 
ae supreme interest of created and dependent 
gs, as it is easily proved, has been universally 
tessed; and since all rational agents are con- 
ns of havine neglected or violated the duties 
icribed to them, the fear of being rejected or 
ished by God has always burthened the human 
d. The expiation of crimes and renovation of 
forfeited hopes of divine favour, therefore, con- 
ates a large part of every religion. 
?he various methods of propitiation and atone- 
It which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
1 interest tolerated in the different parts of the 
tld, however they may sometimes reproach or de- 
de humanity, at least show the general consent 
ill affes and nations in their opinion of the jplaca- 
ty of the divine nature. That God will forgive 
y, indeed, be established as the first and funda- 
Dtal truth of religion ; for though the knowledge 
his existence is the origin of philosophy, yet, 
hout the belief of his mercy, it woifld have little 
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inflaeiice upon our moral conduct. TIm 
no prospect of enjoying the protection < 
him whom the least deviation from reel 
inexorable for ever; and every man wou 
withdraw his thoughts from the contem 
creator, whom he must consider as a g 
pure to be pleased, and too severe to 1 
as an enemy infinitely wise and infinite] 
whom he could neither deceive, escape, 

Where there is no hope, there can b 
▼our. A constant and unftdling obediei 
the reach of terrestrial diligence ; and i 
progress of life could only have been the 
scent of negligent despair from crime tc 
not the universal persuasion of forgivenc 
tained by proper means of reconciliat 
those to the paths of virtue whom their ( 
solicited aside ; and animated to new a 
firmer perseverance those whom difficu 
coara|[ed, or negligence surprised. 

In times and regions so disjoined from 
that there can scarcely be imagined an 
cation of sentiments either by commerce 
has prevailed a ffeneral and uniform ex 
propitiating God by corporal austeritie 
pating his vengeance by voluntary infl 
appeasing his justice by a speedy and c 
mission to a less penalty when a greater 

Incorporated minds will always feel s 
tion towards exterior acts, and ritual o 
Ideas not represented by sensible objec 
inff, variable, and evanescent. We are 
judge of the degree of conviction which 
any particular time upon our own thouj 
it li recorded by some certain and del 
He that reviews his life in order to dc 
probability of his acceptance with €rod. 
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lish the necessary proportion between 
sufferings, might securely rest upon his 
B of the expiation; but while satety re- 
iward only of mental purity, he is always 
le should decide too soon in his own fa- 
le should not have felt the pangs of true 
lest he should mistake satiety for detes- 
.magine that his passions are subdued 
ire only sleeping. 

i natural and reasonable diffidence arose, 
iad timorous piety, a disposition to con- 
ace with repentance, to repose on human 
ons, and to receive from some judicial 
e stated and regular assignment of recon- 
in. We are never willing to be without 
we seek in the knowledge of others a 
our own ignorance, and are ready to 
lat will undertake to direct us when we 
liidence in ourselves, 
ire to ascertain by some outward marks 
the soul, and this willingness to calm the 
by some settled method, have produced; 
3 diversified in their effects hy various 
1 principles, most of the disquisitions and 
doubts and solutions, that have embar- 
doctrine of repentance, and perplexed 
flexible minds with innumerable scruples 
the necessary measures of sorrow, and 
egrees of self abhorrence ; and these rules, 
)y fraud or debased by credulity, have, 
mon resiliency of the mind from one ex- 
lother, incited others to an open contempt 
idiary ordinances, all prudential caution, 
ole discipline of regulated piety, 
nee, however difficult to be practised, is, 
lained without superstition, easily under- 
^entance is the relinquishment of any 

T 
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jnaetice from the cotivtction that it Iiat offendei 
borrow, and fear, and anxiety are properlj 
parts, but adjuncts uf repentapce; yettlieyB 
closely connected with it to be easily sepii 
ht they not only mark its siacerity, but prom 
efficacy. 

No man commitB any act of negligence or 
nacy, by which hia safety or happiness in thit 
is eudaDgered, without feeling the pungency 
■noTse. ile who is fully convinced that bei 
by his own fuliire can never forbear to tmce 
his miscarriage to its first cause, to imagine H 
self a contrary behaviour, and to form invdi 
resolutions against the like fault, even triM 
knows that be shall never again have the poi 
committing it. Danger considered as immine 
turally produces such trepidations of impattM 
leave all human means of safety behind ibea 
that has once can ght an alarm of terror ig ever 
ment seized with useless anxieties, addioff one 
rity to another, trembling with sudden doubti 
distracted by the perpetual occurrence of W 
pedients. If, therefore, he whose crimes hn 
prived hiui of the favour of God can reBect 
his conduct without disturbance, or can at wl 
nislvthe reflection; if he who considers himli 
suspended over the abyss of eternal perditiOD 
by the thread of life, wliich must soon part ' 
own weakness, and which the wing of every fl 
may divide, can cast his eyes round bim ff 
shuddering with horror, or panting for seo 
what can he judge of himself but that he is * 
awakened to sufficient conviction, since enr 
i» more lamented than the loss of the divine G 
and every danger more dreaded than the dalii 
final condeninntioti. 

Retirement from the cares and pleasures 
world has been often recommended as usef^ 
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(tance. Hiis at least is evident, that every one 
wes, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
ttired on other occasions : and surely the retros* 
it of life, the disentanglement of actions compli- 
•d widi innumerable circumstances, and diffused 
various relations, the discovery of the primary 
pemeDts of the heart, and the extirpation of lusts 
L appetites deeply rooted and widely spread, may 
diowed to demand some secession from sport 

I noise, and business and folly. Some suspen- 

II of common affairs, some pause of temporal 
h tad {Measure, is doubtless necessary to him that 
jb rnrn tes for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
iriiicti miscarriage cannot be repaired, and exa- 
VDg the only question in which mistaike cannot 
.rectified. 

Austerities and mortifications are means by which 
) nund is invigorated and roused, by which the 
ractioDS of pleasure are interrupted, and the 
iins of sensnsdity are broken. It is observed by 
e of the fathers, that he who restrains himself in 
I Hie of things lawful, will never encroach upon 
Jugs forbidden. Abstinence, if nothing more, is, 
Jeut, a cautious retreat from the utmost verge of 
ffndssion, and confers that security which cannot 
t reasonably hoped by him that dares always to 
(rer over the precipice of destruction, or deliehts 
' approach the pleasures which he knows it fatal 
Mrtake. Austerity is the proper antidote to in- 
Plience ; the diseases of mind as well as body are 
ind by contraries, and to contraries we should 
kdily have recourse, if we dreaded guilt as we 
{tod pain. 

^Ilie completion and sum of repentance is a change 
I life. That sorrow which dictates no caution, 
Ht fear which does not quicken our escape, that 
IMerity which fails to rectify our affections^ are 
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vain and unavailing. But sorrow and terror 
naturally precede reformation ; for what oUier 
can produce it? He, therefore, that feels ' 
alarmed by his conscience, anxious for the 
ment of a better state, and afflicted by the 
of his past faults, may justly conclude that the 
work of repentance is begun, and hope by 
ment and prayer, the natural and religious 
strengthenmg his conviction, to impress 
mind such a sense of the divine presence, ai 
overpower the blandishments of secular deli 
and enable him to advance from one degree ofi 
ness to another, till death shall set him free 
doubt and contest, misery and temptation. 

What better can we do than prostrate fiiU 
Before him reverent ; and there confeM 
Hambly oar faults, and pardon beg, with tean 
Watering the ground, and with our lighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in siga 
Of sorrow unfeign*d, and humiliation meekl 
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^povtiv yap 01 raxnit sk a<r<l>a\ttQ. Sophoc. 

Disaster always waits on early wit. 

It has been observed by long experience, that! 
sorings produce the greatest plenty. The deki/j 
blooms and fragrance, of verdure and breese^* 
for the most part liberally recompensed by the < 
berance and fecundity of the ensuing seasons; 
blossoms which lie concealed till the year is 
vanced, and the sun is high, escape those chil 
blasts and nocturnal frosts which are often fatal i 
early luxuriance, prey upon the first smiles of 
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beautVy destroy the feeble principles of yegeta* 
life, intercept the fruit is the gem, and beat 
mthe flowers unopened to the ground. 
', ftm mfraid there is little hope of persuading the 
0ig and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
•pfing naturally forces my attention, to learn 
ii- the preat process of nature the difference be- 
len dihgence and hurry, between speed and pre- 
itetion; to prosecute their designs with calm* 
Bt to yratch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
leaTOur to find the lucky moment which they 
■not make. Youth is the time of enterprise and 
pe; haying yet no occasion of comparing our 
te widi any opposing power, we naturally form 
wnmptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
■tniotion and impediment will giye way before us. 
le first repulses rather inflame yehemence than 
ich prudence ; a braye and generous mind is long 
fore it suspects its own weakness, or submits to 
p the difficulties which it suspected to subdue by 
orm. Before disappointments haye enforced the 
ctates of philosophy, we belieye it in our power to 
borten the interval between the first cause and the 
St effect; we laugh at the timorous delay of plod- 
isg industry, and fancy that, by increasing the 
re, we can at pleasure accelerate the projection. 
At our entrance into the world, when health and 
igour give us fair promises of time sufficient for the 
fnlar maturation of our schemes, and a long en- 
lyment of our acquisitions, we are eager to seize 
te present moment; we pluck every gratification 
ithm our reach without suffering it to ripen into 
tfection, and crowd all the varieties of delight into 
Harrow compass ; but age seldom fails to change 
IT conduct ; we grow negligent of time in proper- 
*n as we have less re naining, and suffer the last 
rt of life to steal from us in languid preparations 

T 2 
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for future undertakings, or slow approaches to 
mote advantages, in weak hopes ot some foil 
occurrence, or drowsy equilibrations of und 
counsel. Whether it be that the aged having 
the pleasures of man's condition, and found 
delusive, become less anxious for their ai 
or that frequent miscarriages have depressed 
to despair, and frozen them to inactivity; or 
death shocks them more as it advances upon f' 
and they are afraid to remind themselves of 
decay, or to discover to their own hearts that 
time of trifling is past. 

A perpetudi conflict with natural desires 
to be the lot of our present state. In youth we 
quire something of the tardiness and frigidity of 
and in age we must labour to recall the Are aad 
petuosity of youth ; in youth we must learn to 
pect, and in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not 
to be borne at a time when every idea of 
tion flres the blood, and flashes on the fancv ; 
the heart is vacant to every fresh form of d 
and has no rival engagements to withdraw it 
the importunities of a new desire. Yet since 
fear of missing what we seek must always be 
portion able to the happiness expected from posseiit 
mg it, the passions, even in this tempestuous tW 
might be somewhat moderated by frequent iDCulei< 
tion of the mischief of temerity, and the hazvd i| 
losing that which we endeavour to seize before <Nt 
time. 

He that too early aspires to honours must it* 
solve to encounter not only the opposition of intef* 
est, but the malignity of envy. Ue that is tM 
ea^er to be rich generally endangers his fortune ii 
wild adventures and uncertain projects; and ki 
that hastens too speedily to reputation often raiMl 
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m character by artifices and fallacies^ decks him- 
St in eolours which quickly fade, or in plumes 
IMdi accident may shake off, or competition pluck 

fSh» danger of early eminence has been extended 
MMne even to the gifts of nature ; and an opinion 
been long conceived, that quickness of iuVen- 
I accuracy of judgment, or extent of knowledge, 
ring before the usual time« presage a short 
Even those who are less inclined to form ge- 
IM conclusions, from instances which by their 
*^ nature must be rare, have yet been inclined to 
|ll|D08ti(»tte no suitable progress from the first 
Allies of reputed wits; but have observed, that 
^ a short effort they either loiter or faint, and 
^er themselves to be surpassed by the even and 
^lar perseverance of slower understandings. 
It firequently happens that applause abates dili- 
^iice. - Whosoever finds bimselt to have performed 
<^e than was demanded will be contented to 
^re the labour of unnecessary performances, and 
» down to enjoy at ease his superfluities of honour. 
Q whom success has made confident of his abili- 
Ha quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and 
Ckks contemptuously on the gradual advances of a 
''al, whom he imagines himself able to leave be- 
t^d whenever he shall again summon his force to 
B contest. But long intervals of pleasure dissi- 
^te attention and weaken constancy ; nor is it easy 
r him that has sunk from diligence into sloth to 
Use out of his lethargy, to recollect his notions, 
kindle his curiosity, and engage with his former 
dour in the toils of study. 

Even that friendship which intends the reward of 
^nius too often tends to obstruct it. The pleasure 
' being caressed, distinguished, and admired, easily 
Hluces the student from literary solitude. He is 
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ready to follow tbe call which summons b 
his own praise, and which, pethapa, at once fli 
bis appetite with certainty of pleasures, andhu 
bitiou with hopes of patronage ; pleasures wluc 
conceives iuesbatigtiolo, ana hopes which be 
not yet learned to distrust. 

These evils, indeed, are by no meaos to b< 
puted to nature, or considered as inseparable 
iin early display of uncommon abilities. Tfaey 
be certainly escaped by prudence and reiolil 
and must tnerefore be recounted rather as con 
dons to those who are less liberally eiKlowed, 
as discouragements to sucb as are bora will 
common qualities. Beauty is well known h> 
after it tbe persecutions of impertinence, to i 
the artitices of envy, and to raise the flamei a 
lawful love ; yet among the ladies whom prud 
or niodesty have made most eminent, who has 
complained of the incunveniencies of an an) 
form ? or would have purchased safety by the 
of charms ? 

Neither grace of person, nor vigour of dj 
standing, are to be regarded otherwise than ast 
ings, as means of happiness indulged by the 
preme Benefactor; but the advantages of e 
may be lost by too much eagerness to obtiun t 
A thousand beauties in their lirst blossom, b 
imprudent eiposure to the open world, have 
denly withered at the blast of infamy; and 
who might have subjected new regions to tbe 
pire of learning, have been lured by tbe prai 
their first productions from academical retire) 
a[]d wasted their days in vice and depend 
The virgin who too soon aspires to ceUbrit] 
conquest perishes by childish vanity, ignoruii 
dulity, or guiltless indiscretion. The geniui 
catches at laurels and preterment before hia 
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i hopes that he had excited, and loses 
rs wnich might have been most usefully 
; the years of youths of spirit, and vi- 

e of the innumerable absurdities of pride, 
re never more impatient of direction than 
t of life when we need it most : we are in 
leet enemies whom. we haye not strength 
ne, and to undertake tasks which we can- 
-m: and as he that once miscarries does 
persuade mankind to favour another at- 
ineffectual struggle for fame is often fol- 
perpetual obscurity. 
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ita vesanas habui dUp&idia vires^ 

t valui pcenas fortes in ipse meas. Ovid. 

sngth pernicious to myself I boast; 
»wers I have were given me to my cost. 

F. Lewii. 

taught by CelsUs that health is best pre- 
' avoiding settled habits of life, and deviat- 
times into slight aberrations from the laws 
ine ; by varying the proportions of food 
cise, interrupting the successions of rest 
»ur, and mingling hardships with indul- 
Fhe body long accustomed to stated quan- 
1 uniform periods, is disordered by the 
irregularity; and since we cannot adjust 
ly by the balance or barometer, it is fit 
is to depart from rigid accuracy, that we 
able to comply with necessary affairs, or 
dinations. He that too long observes nice 
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panctualities condemns himself to wiAuaABXj i 
bedlity, and will not long; escape the misenei 
disease. 

The same laxity of redmen is equally n 
to intellectual health, and to a perpetual sui 
lity of occasional pleasure. Long confinsiMi 
the same company, which perhaps similitude of 
brought first together, quickly contracts hii i 
ties, and makes a thousand things offensiye thit 
in themselves indifferent: a man accastoSMd 
hear only the echo of his own sentiments, sooi 
all the common avenues of delight, and has bo 
in the general gratifications of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately subfed 
religious or moral consideration, it is aangeroii 
be too long or too rigidly in the riffht Seniil'" 
may, by iCn incessant attention to elegance and 
priety, be quickened to a tenderness incomi 
with the condition of humanity, irritable by 
smallest asperity, and vulnerable by the 
touch. He that pleases himself too much 
nute exactness, and submits to endure nothing 
accommodations, attendance, or address below 
point of perfection, will, whenever he enten 
crowd of life, be harassed with innumerable A|j 
tresses, from which those who have not in the iM' 
manner increased their sensations find -no distiokt: 
ance. His exotic softness will shrink at thecotr% 
ness of vulgar felicity, like a plant transplanted tt 
northern nurseries from the dews and sunshisefli 
the tropical regions. 

There will always be a wide interval betin% 
practical and ideal excellence; and, therefoie^if 
we allow not ourselves to be satisfied while we eM, 
perceive any error or defect, we must refer o*. 
hopes of ease to some other period of existence, ft 
is well known, that, exposed to a microscope^ A^ 
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othest polish of the most solid bodies discover 
.ties and prominences; and that the softest 
01 of roseate virginity^ repels the eye with ex* 
icences and discol orations. The perceptions as 
I as the senses may be improved to our own dis- 
t, and we may, by diligent cultivation of the 
'pn of dislike, raise in time an artificial fastidi- 
ieM» which shall fill the imagination with phan- 
I of turpitude, show us the naked skeleton of 
J delight, and present us only with the pains of 
rare, and the deformities of beauty, 
'cevishness, indeed, would perhaps very little 
nrb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
leqoence of superfluous delicacy; for it is the 
ilege only of deep reflection or lively fancy, to 
loy happiness by art and refinement. But by 
inaal indulgence of a particular humour, or bv 
; enjoyment of undisputed superiority, the dull 
thoughtless may likewise acquire the power of 
undng themselves and others, and become suf- 
aitly ridiculous or hateful to those who are 
no sight' of their conduct, or reach of their in- 
Bce. 

!1iey that have grown old in a single state are 
eraily found to be morose, fretful, and captious ; 
icious of their own practices and maxims; soon 
aided by contradiction or negligence ; and im- 
lent of any association, but with those that will 
tch their nod, and submit themselves to unlimited 
hority. Such is the eflect of having lived with- 
: the necessity of consulting any inclination but 
sirown. 

Rle irascibility of this class of tyrants is gene- 
ts exerted upon petty provocations, such as are 
tident to understandings not far extended beyond 
i instincts of animal life ; but unhappily he that 
^ his attention on things always before him will 
^er have long cessations of anger« There are 
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many veterans of luxury, upon whom every 
brings a paroxysm of violence, fury, and e 
tion; tbey never sit down to their dinner 
finding the meat so injudiciously bought, or so 
skilfully dressed, such blunders in the seasonii^' 
such improprieties in the sauce, as can scarci 
expiatea without blood ; and, in the transport 
sentment, make very little distinctions 
guilt and innocence, but let fly their men 
growl out their discontent, upon all whom 
exposes to the storm. 

It is not easy to imasine a more unhappy 
tion than that of dependence on a pcjevish man. 
every other state of inferiority the certain^ of 
ing is perpetually increased by a fuller knoi 
of our duty ; and kindness and confidenee 
strengthened by every new act of trust and p 
fidelity. But peevishness sacrifices to a mom 
oftence the obsequiousness or usefulness of \aH\ 
life, and« as more is performed, increases her 
tions. 

Chrysalus gained a fortune by trade, and 
into the country ; and, having a brother bur 
by the number of his children, adopted one of 
sons. The boy was dismissed with many pn 
admonitions ; informed of his father's inabili^ 
maintain him in his native rank, cautioned aga' 
all opposition to the opinions or precepts of lui 
cle, and animated to perseverance by the ~ 
supporting the honour of the family, and ov 
his elder brother. He had a natural due 
mind without much warmth of affection or elev 
of sentiment ; and therefore readily complied 
every variety of caprice, patiently endured o 
dictory reproofs, heard false accusations 
pain, and opprobrious reproaches without 
laughed obstreperously at the ninetieth rep 
of a joke, asked questions about the univ 
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cay of trade^ admired the strength of those heads 
' which the price of stocks is changed and ad- 
|led, and behaved with such prudence and cir- 
Vupection that, after six years, the will was made, 
d Jayenculus was declared heir. But, unhappily, 
pMNith afterwards, retiring at 'night from his uncles 
Miber, he left the door open behind him : the old 
fk tore his will, and, being then perceptibly de- 
ling, for want of time to deliberate, left his money 
*ft tradiog company. 

Vrhen female minds are embittered by age or so- 
ldo, their malignity is generally exerted in a rigo- 
18 and spiteful superintendance of domestic trifles. 
(ihUe has employed her eloquence for twenty 
vs upon the degeneracy of servants, the nastiness 
ler house, the ruin of her furniture, the difficulty 
ireserving tapestry from the moths, and the care- 
tness of die sluts whom she employs in brushing 

It is her business every morning to visit all the 
ms, in hopes of finding a chair without its cover, 
rindow shut or open contrary to her orders, a 
t on the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that 
rest of the day may be justifiably spent in taunts 
sootempt and vociferations of anger. She lives 
no other purpose but to presc^e the neatness of 
lOUse and gardens, and feels neither inclination 
Measure nor aspiration after virtue, while she is 
;rossed by the great employment of keeping gra- 

from grass, and wainscot from dust. Of three 
iable nieces she has declared herself an irrecon^ 
ible enemy to one, because she broke off a tulip 
li her hoop ; to another, because she spilled her 
iee on a Turkey carpet; and to the thiro, because 
I let a wet dog run into the parlour. She has 
iken oflf her intercourse of visits because company 
dee a house dirty ; and resolves to confine herselt 
WOU II. V 
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more to her own affairs, and to live no longer 
mire by foolish lenity. 

Peevishness is generally the vice of narrow 
and, except when it is the effect of anguish and 
ease, by which the resolution is broken, sad 
mind made too feeble to bear the lightest 
to its miseries, proceeds from an unreasonaMe 
suasion of the importance of trifles. The pi 
remedy against it is to consider the dignity d 
man nature and the folly of suffering perturl 
and uneasiness from causes unworthy of our 

He that resigns his peace to little casualties, 
suffers the course of his life to be interruptolii 
fortuitous inadvertencies or offences, deliven 
himself to the direction of the wind, and 1 
that constancy and equanimity which constitoti 
chief praise of a wise man. 

The province of prudence lies between the 
est things and the least ; some surpass our 
by their magnitude, and some escape our 
their number and their frequency. But the 
pensible business of life will afford sufficient ei< 
to every understanding ; and such is the hi 
of the human powers that, by attention to 
we must let things of importance pass unobiei 
when we examine a mite with a glass, we seei 
thing but a mite. 

That it is every man's interest to be pleased 
need little proof: that it is his interest to 
others experience will inform him. It is 
not less necessary to happiness than to virtue, 
he rid his mind of passions which make him ai 
to himself and hateful to the world, which en 
his intellects and obstruct his improvement 
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trem, Posihumcj duds? 

Tisiphone, qtUbus exagitare cobtbrit f Juv. 

man like thee to chaog^e his life I 

ry would possess thee with a wife? Drtden. 



'' TO THE RAMBLER. 

not whether it is always a proof of inoo- 
eat censure with contempt. We owe so 
rence to the wisdom of mankind as justly 
it our own opinion of our merit may be 
the concurrence of other suffirages ; and, 
and infamy must have the same effect 
igences unable to pierce beyond external 
i, and influenced often rather by example 
pt, we are obliged to refute a false charge, 
lould countenance the crime which we 
r committed. To turn away from an ac- 
dth supercilious silence is equally in the 
tim that is hardened by villany and inspi- 
nocence. The wall of brass which Ho- 
. upon a clear conscience may be some- 
ed by impudence or power; and we 
ays wish to preserve the dignity of virtue 
ig her with graces which wickedness can- 
s. 

lis reason I have determined no longer to 
th either patient or sullen resignation a 
vhich is, at least in my opinion, unjust; 
y my case honestly before you, that you 
aiders may at length decide it. 
her you will be able to preserve your 
1 partiality, when you hear that I am con- 
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sidered as an adversary by half the female w( 
you may surely pardon me for doubting, d( 
standing the veneration to vrhich you may ii 
yourself entitled by your age, your learning, 
abstraction, or your virtue. Beauty, Mr.Ru 
has often overpowered the resolutions of the 
and the reasonings of the wise, roused the oUi 
sensibility, and subdued the rigorous tosoftDen. 

'* I am one of those unhappy beings who ' 
been marked out as husbands for many 
women, and deliberated a hundred times oa fl 
brink of matrimony. I have discussed all die 
tial preliminaries so often that I can repeat 
forms in which jointures are settled, pin money i 
cured, and provisions for younger children 
tained ; but am at last doomed, by general c< 
to everlasting solitude, and excluded by an u 
sible decree from all hopes of connubial felicitj. 
am pointed out by every mother as a man 
visits cannot be admitted without reproach, 
raises hopes only to embitter disappomtment, 
makes offers only to seduce girls into a waste of i 
part of life in which they might gain -advan< 
matches, and become mistresses and mothers. 

" I hope you will think that some part of this 
nal severity may justly be remitted, when I in' 
you that 1 never yet professed love to a w( 
without sincere intentions of ^marriage ; that I 
never continued an appearance of intimacy from I 
hour that my inclination changed, but to jprei 
her whom I was leaving from the shock of ab 
ness or the ignominy of contempt; that I alt 
endeavoured to give the ladies an opportunity <l 
seeming to discard me; and that I never forsookd 
mistress for larger fortune or brighter beauty, ImI 
because I discovered some irregularity in here(ii?j 
duct or some depravity in her mind; not because t 
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led by another, but because I was offended 
I* 

s very early tired of that succession of 
its by which the thoughts of most young 
dissipated, and had not long glittered in 
lour of an ample patrimony before I wished 
Im of domestic happiness. Youth is na- 
lighted with sprightliness and ardour, and, 
I breathed out the sighs of my first affec- 
i feet of the gay, the sparkling, the viva- 
ocula. I fancied to myself a perpetual 

happiness in wit never exhausted and 
er depressed ; looked with veneration on 
less of expedients, contempt of difficulty, 

of address, and promptitude of reply; 
i her as exempt by some prerogative of 
m the weakness and timidity of female 
(d congratulated myself upon a companion 
> all common troubles and embarrassments, 
eed, somewhat disturbed by the unshaken 
ice with which she enforced her demands 
easonable settlement ; yet I should have 
to pass my life in union with her, had not 
ity led me to a crowd gathered in the 
ere I found Ferocula, in the presence of 
disputing for sixpence with a chairman, 
in so little need of assistance that it was 

of the \9,wk of chivalry to forbear inter- 
nd I spared myself the shame of owning 
ntance. I forgot some point of ceremony 
xt interview, and soon provoked her to 
her presence. 

lext attempt was upon a lady of great 
for learning and philosophy. I had fre- 
>served the barrenness and uniformity of 
conversation, and therefore thought highly 
n prudence and discernment, when 1 se- 

u2 
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Iccted from a multitude of wealthy misses the 

read Misothea, who declared herself the mex( 

enemy of ignorant pertness and puerile levity; 

scarcely condescended to make tea but for the I 

guist, the geometrician, the astronomer, or the 

The queen of the Amazons was only to he 

by the hero who could conquer her in single 

and Misothea's heart was only to bless the 

who could overpower her by disputation. 

the fondest transports of courtship she could 

for a definition of terms, and treated every i 

ment with contempt that could not be ve&ed\ 

regular syllogism. You may easily imagine * 

wished this courtship at an end ; but when I ' 

her to shorten my torments and fix the day of 

felicity, we were led into a long conversatkny;! 

which Misothea endeavoured to demonstrate/ 

folly of attributing choice and self-direction to i 

human being. It was not difficult to discover I 

danger of committing myself for ever to the 

one who might at any time mistake the dictate! 

passion, or the calls of appetite for the decree 

fate ; or consider cuckoldom as necessary to 

general system, as a link in the everlasting chaiaj 

successive causes. I therefore told her thatdc 

had ordained us to part, and that nothing 

have torn me from her but the talons of necessity* 

"1 then solicited the regard of the calm, the p^ 

dent, the economical Sophronia, a lady who ootf 

dcred wit as dangerous and learning as superfltfOH 

and thought that the woman who kept ner bov 

clean and her accounts exact, took receipts ii 

every payment and could find them at a sadii 

call, inquired nicely after the condition of the I 

nants, read the price of stocks once aweek,ai 

purchased every thing at the best market, cod 

want no uccomplishmenls necessary to the bap| 
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of a wise man. She discoursed with great 
nity on the care and vigilance which the su- 
;endance of a family demands ; observed how 

were ruined by confidence in servants; and 
ne that she never expected honesty but from a 
^ chest, and that the best storekeeper was the 
ess's eye. Many such oracles of generosity 
ttered, and made every day new improvements 
r schemes for the regulation of her servants 
he distribution of her time. I was convinced 

whatever I might suffer from Sophronia, I 
id escape poverty ; and we therefore proceeded 
just the settlements according to her own rule, 
and softly. But one morning her maid came 
3 in tears, to entreat my interest for a reconci- 
n to her mistress, who had turned her out at 
; for breaking six teeth in a tortoiseshell comb : 
lad attended her lady from a distant province, 
having not lived long enough to save much 
^y, was destitute among strangers, and, though 

good family, in danger of perishing in the 
its, or of being compelled by hunger to prosti- 
n. I made no scruple of promising to restore 

but, upon my first application to Sophronia, 
answered with an air which called for approba- 

that if she neglected her own affairs i might 
ect her of neglecting mine ; that the comb stood 
in three halfcrowns; that no servant should 
ig her twice ; and that, indeed, she took the 
opportunity of parting with Phillida, because, 
gh she was honest, her constitution was bad, 
she thought her very likely to fall sick. Of our 
erence I need not tell you the effect ; it surely 

be forgiven me if, on this occasion, I forgot 
lecency of common forms. 
From two more ladies I was disengaged by 
Jig that they entertained my rivals at the same 
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time, and determined their choice by die lit 
of our settlements. Another I thought myself, 
titled in forsaking because she gave my at 
bribe to favour her in the bargain ; another, 
I could never soften her to tenderness till she 
that most of my family had died youne ; and 
ther, because, to increase her fortune by ez| 
tions, she represented her sister as languishing! 
consumptive. 

" I snail, in another letter, give the reman 
part of my history of courtship. I presume ill 
should hitherto have injured the majesty of fei 
virtue, had I not hoped to transfer my affectioi' 
higher merit. 

*' I am, &c. 

" HYMENfUS." 
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NuUa unquam do morte hominia cunctatio longa ett, JoTi 

'• — When man's life is in debate, '' 

The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. DRiBtH 

Power and superiority are so flattering and isl- 
lightful that, fraught with temptation, and exposel 
to danger as they are, scarcely any virtue is W 
cautious or any prudence so timorous as to declinli 
them. Even those that have most reverence for tW 
laws of right are pleased with showing that not M 
but choice regulates their behaviour; and would lA 
thought to comply rather than obey. We love ti 
overlook the boundaries which we do not wish to 
pass; and, as the Roman satirist remarks, hetbst 
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design to take the life of another is yet glad 
e it in his hands. 

n the same principle, tending yet more to 
^racy and corruption, proceeds ue desire of 
ng lawful authority with terror, and governing 
^e rather than persuasion. Pride is unwilling 
eye the necessity of assigning any other rea- 
an her own will ; and would rather maintain 
>st equitable claims by violence and penalties 
Lescend from the dignity of command to dis- 
nd expostulation. 

nay, I think, be suspected that this political 
nee has sometimes found its way into legis- 
assemblies, and mingled with deliberations 
property and life. A slight perusal of the 
>y which the measures of vindictive and coer- 
ustice are established will discover so many 
portions between crimes and punishments, 
capricious distinctions of guilt, and such con- 

of remissness and severity as can scarcely 
[ieved to have been produced by public wis- 
sincerely and calmly studious of public happi- 

i learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
3, that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
tion without asking himself, *' Who knows 
ler this man is not less culpable than I?" 
e days when the prisons of this city are emp- 
ito the grave, let every spectator of the dread- 
ocession put the same question to his own 
Few among those that crowd in thousands 
i legal massacre, and look with carelessness, 
ps with triumph, on the utmost exacerbations 
man misery, would then be able to return 
ut horror and dejection ; for who can congra- 
himself upon a life passed without some act 
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more mischievous to the peace or prosperity 
others than the theft of a piece of money? 

It has been always the practice, when any 
cular species of robbery becomes prevalent 
common, to endeavour its suppression bj 
denunciations. Thus, one generation of 
is commonly cut off, and their successors are 
into new expedients; the art of thievery is 
mented with greater variety of fraud, and sol ' 
to higher degrees of dexterity and more occdlti 
thods of conveyance. The law then renews 
pursuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes thl^ 
fender again with death. By this practice, 
inflictions are multiplied, and crimes, very di 
in their degrees of enormity, are equally subj( 
to the severest punishment that man has the 
of exercising upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estii 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the 
or pain which single acts may produce, but by 
general alarm and anxiety arising from the fear 
mischief and insecurity of possession : he therefo 
exercises the right which societies are supposed! 
have over the lives of those that compose them,) 
simply to punish a transgression, but to maint 
order and preserve quiet ; he enforces those lai 
with severity that are most in danger of violf ' 
as the commander of a garrison doubles the 
on that side which is threatened by the enemy. 

This method has been long tried, but tried 
so little success that rapine and violence are hoi 
increasing : yet few seem willing to despair of 
efficacy, and of those who employ their speculat' 
upon the present corruption of the people some 
pose the introduction of more horrid, hngering, 
territic punishments^ some are inclined to accelei 
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itions, some to discourage pardons, and 
to think that lenity has given confidence 
Iness, and that we can only be rescued 
talons of robbery by inflexible rigour and 
y justice. 

Qce the right of setting an uncertain and 
value upon life has been disputed, and 
erience of past times gives us little reason 
hat any reformation will be effected by a 
havoc of our fellow beings, perhaps it 
te useless to consider what consequence 
;e from relaxations of the law and a more 
nd equitable adaptation of penalties to 

is, as one of the ancients observes, to tuv 
pofispotTarov, of dreadful things the most 

an evil, beyond which nothing can be 
1 by sublunary power, or feared from hu- 
ity or vengeance. This terror should, 
be reserved as the last resort of authority, 
3ngest and most operative of prohibitory 

and placed before the treasure of life, to 
n invasion what cannot be restored. To 
t)ery with murder is to reduce murder to 
o confound in common minds the grada- 
niquity, and incite the commission of a 
ime to prevent the detection of a less. If 
ier were punished with death, very few 
ould stain their hands in blood; but when 
t act of cruelty no new danger is incurred 
er security may be obtained, upon what 
shall we bid them forbear ? 
be urged that the sentence is often miti- 
imple robbery ; but surely this is to con- 
Dur laws are unreasonable in our own opi- 
l, indeed, it may be observed that all out 
, have, at their last hour, the common sen- 
mankind pleading in their favour. 
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From this conviction of the inequality of the 
nishment to the offence uroceeds the frequent i 
citation of pardons. Tney who would rejoksej 
the correction of a thief, are yet shocked tt 
thought of destroying him. His crime shrisbj 
nothing^comparea with his misery ; and seventji 
feats itself by exciting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly disables those 
die upon it from infesting the community; bnti 
death seems not to contribute more to tne refei 
tion of their associates than any other method of I 
paration. A thief seldom passes much of his ' 
m recollection or anticipation, but from robbery 1 
tens to riot, and from riot to robbery ; nor, wheal 
grave closes upon his companion, has any other i 
than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punishments, 
rarely hinaers the commission of a crime, bat 
rally and commonly prevejjts its detection, and 
if we proceed only upon prudentialprinciples, dil 
for that reason to be avoided. Whatever may I 
urged by casuists or politicians, the greater partj 
mankind, as they can never think that to pick 
pocket and to pierce the heart is equally crimi 
will scarcely believe that two malefactors so diffe 
in guilt can be justly doomed to the same pi 
ment; nor is the necessity of submitting the 
science to human laws so plainly evinced, so ck 
stated, or so generally allowed, but that the 
the tender, and the just, will always scruple to 
cur with the community in an act which their prii 
judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes are 
cealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the offe 
to that state in which there is no repentance,! 
conversed very little with mankind. And wl 
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Aiets of reproach or contempt this compassion 
ly incur from those who confound cruelty with 
pmess, I know not whether any wise man would 
|Ai it less powerful or less extensive. 
^ those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
to die had been detected in their rudiments 
^bbery, they might, by proper discipline and use- 
mr, have been disentangled from their habits, 
^mighthave escaped all the temptations to subse- 
it crimes, and passed their days in reparation 
penitence; and detected they might all have 
I had the prosecutors been certain that their lives 
"have been spared. I believe every thief will 
iss that he has been more than once seized and 
»ed; and that he has sometimes ventured upon 
i\ crimes, because he knew that those whom 
Qjored would rather connive at his escape than 
their minds with the horrors of his death, 
laws against wickedness are ineffectual, unless 
le will inform, and some will prosecute; but till 
mitigate the penalties for mere violations of pro- 
Hy^ informations will always be hated, and pro- 
^Ittion dreaded. The heart of a good man cannot 
t recoil at the thought of punishing a slight injury 
tti death ; especially when he remembers that the 
^f might have procured safety by another crime, 
tki which he was restrained only by his remaining 

Uie. 

9rhe obligations to assist the exercise of public 
tioe are indeed strong : but they will certainly be 
^rpowered by tenderness for life. What is pu- 
lled with severity contrary to our ideas of adequate 
tibution, will be seldom discovered; and multi- 
les will be suffered to advance from crime to crime, 
. they deserve death, because, if they had been 
taer prosecuted, 'they would have suffered death 
tore they deserved it. 

VOL. II. X 
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This scheme of invigoratinf^ the laws by 
lion, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is so ; 
mote from common practice that I might 
fear to expose it to the public, could itbe siip| 
only by my own observations: I shall, thei 
by ascribing it to its author, Sir Thomas MoMf^ 
deavour to procure it that attention which I 
always paid to prudence, to justice, and to 
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Quadam parva quidem, aed non toUranda mariti$, Jfl 
Some faults, though small, intolerable grow. Vaa 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

" I SIT down in pursuance of my late enj, ^ 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures i 
befell me in my long quest of conjugal felicity,^ 
though I have not yet been so happy as to ol 
I have at least endeavoured to deserve by 
ried diligence, without sufferinff, from repeated^ 
appointments, any abatement of my hope or 
sion of my activity. 

" You must have observed in the world a 
of mortals who employ themselves in promc 
matrimony, and without any visible motive ofi 
terest or vanity, without any discoverable ii 
of malice or benevolence, without any reason 
that they want objects of attention and topics oft 
versation, are incessantly busy in procuring W 
and husbands. They fill the ears of every si 
man and woman with some convenient matcb,^ 
when they are informed of your age and fo 
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Mr a partner of life with the same readiness and 
same indifference as a salesman, when he has 
ea measure by his eye, fits his customer with a 
It 

^ It might be expected that they should soon be 
Koiiraged from this officious interposition by re- 
Kkment or contempt; and that every man should 
iiiainine the choice, on which so much of his hap- 
less must depend, by his own judgment and ob- 
"mtion: yet it happens that as these proposals are 
lerally made with a show of kindness, they sel- 
n provoke anger, but are at worst heard with 
ience, and forgotten. They influence weak minds 
ipprobation; for many are sure to find in a new 
uaintance whatever qualities report has taught 
ai to expect; and in more powerful and active 
lerstandmgs they excite curiosity, and sometimes, 
i lucky chance, bring persons of similar tempers 
bin the attraction of each other. 
^ I was known to possess a fortune, and to want 
ife ; and, therefore, was frequently attended by 
le hymeneal solicitors, with whose importunity 1 
3 sometimes diverted, and sometimes perplexed ; 
they contended for me as vultures for a carcass ; 
h employing all his eloquence and all his artifices 
enforce and promote his own scheme, from the 
icess of which he was to receive no other advan- 
e than the pleasure of defeating others equally 
;er and equally industrious. 
* An invitation to sup with one of those busy 
inds made me, by a concerted chance, acquainted 
h Camilla, by whom it was expected that I should 
suddenly and irresistibly enslaved. The lady, 
om the same kindness had brought without her 
n concurrence into the lists of love, seemed to 
ak me at least worthy of the honour of captivity ; 
1 exerted the power, both of her eyes and wit, 
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with SO much art and spirit that, though I had 
too often deceived by appearances to devote n 
irrevocably at the nrst interview, yet I conic 
suppress some raptures of admiration , and fli 
of aesire. I was easily persuaded to make 
approaches ; but soon discovered that a unioi 
Camilla was not much to be wished. Camilla j 
fessed a boundless contempt for the folly, 
ignorance, and impertinence of her own sex; 
very frequently expressed her wonder that mei 
learning or experience could submit to trifle 
life with beings incapable of solid thought 
mixed companies she always associated with 
men, and declared her satisfaction when the* 
retired. If any short excursion into the counti 
proposed, she commonly insisted upon the exc 
of women from the party; because, where tbey^ 
admitted, the time was wasted in frothy 
ments, weak indulgencies, and idle ceremonies, 
show the greatness of her mind, she avmded 
compliance with the fashion ; and to boast the 
fundity of her knowledge, mistook the various 
turcs of silk, confounded tabbies with damasks, 
sent for ribands by wrong names. She despissi 
the commerce of stated visits, a farce of empty fo* 
without instruction ; and congratulated herself M 
she never learned to write message cards. Ski 
often applauded the noble sentiment of Plato, ^ 
rejoiced that he was born a man rather than aivo> 
man ; proclaimed her approbation of S wift*s opinioi^ 
that women are only a higher species of monkeyit 
and confessed, that when she considered the hdi 
viour or heard the conversation of her sex, she C(m4 
not but forgive the Turks for suspecting them'li 
want souls. 

*' It was the joy and pride of Camilla to h>i 
provoked by this insolence, all the rage of bairec 
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all the persecutions of calumny ; nor was she 
more elevated with her own superiority than 
Q she talked of female anger and female cunning. 
1, says she, has nature provided that such vifu- 
e should be disabled by folly, and such cruelty 
estrained by impotence^. 

Camilla doubtless expected that what she lost 
ne side she should gain on the other ; and ima- 
i that every male heart would be open to a lady 
made such generous advances to the borders of 
iy. But man, ungrateful man, instead of spring- 
orward to meet her, shrunk back at her approach, 
was persecuted by the ladies as a deserter, and 
^t received by the men only as a fugitive. I 
ny part, amused myself a while with her fop- 
^ but novelty soon gave way to detestation, 
lothing out of the common order of nature can 
mg borne. I had no inclination to a wife who 
the ruggedness of a man without his force, and 

riorance of a woman without her softness; nor 
I think my quiet and honour to be entrusted 
uch audacious virtue as was hourly courting 
^er, and soliciting assault. 
My next mistress was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
1 and soft voice, slways speaking to approve, 
ready to receive direction from those with whom 
ice had brought her into company. In Nitella, 
romised myself an easy friend, with whom I 
it loiter away the day without disturbance or al- 
ation. I, therefore, soon resolved to address 
but was discouraged from prosecuting my 
tship by observing that her apartments were su- 
titiously regular; and that, unless she had notice 
ly visit, she was never to be seen. There is a 
I of anxious cleanliness which I have always 
ced as the characteristic of a slattern ; it is the 

x2 
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superfluous scrupulosity of guilt, dreading di 
and shunning suspicion : it is the violence of as 
fort against habit, which being impelled by 
motives, cannot stop at the middle point. 

'' Nitella was always tricked out rather 
nicety than elegance ; and seldom could foi 
discover by her uneasiness and constraint, thit 
attention was burthened, and her imaginatioi 
grrossed: I therefore, concluded, that bemg oaly 
casionally and ambitiously dressed^ she wu 
familiarised to her own ornaments. There an 
many competitors for the fame of cleanliness 
it is not hard to sain information of those that 
from those that desire to excel; I quickly 
that Nitella passed her time between finery and 
and was always in a wrapper, nightcap, andtfip 
when she was not decorated for immediate aboir. 

** I was then led by my evil destiny to Chai 
who never neglected an opportunity of servinga 
prey when it came within her reach. I thouglit 
self quickly made happy by permission to attend 
to public places; and pleased my own vanity 
imagining the envy which I should raise in a i 
sand hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged Ik- 
vourite of Charybdis. She soon after hinted M 
intention to take a ramble for a fortnight, intoapiil 
of the kingdom which she had never seen. I soli 
cited the happiness of accompanying her, wtadt 
after a short reluctance, was iuuulged me. She M 
no other curiosity in her journey than after all poi^ 
sible means of expense; and was every momed 
taking occasion to mention some delicacy whidi I 
knew it my duty on such notices to procure. 

*' After our return, being now more familiar, sh 
told me, whenever we met, of some new diversioai 
at night she had notice of a charming company tki 
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old breakfast in the gardens ; and in the morning 
1 been informed of some new song in the opera, 
Be new dress at the playhouse, or some performer 
a concert whom she longed to hear. Her intelli- 
ice was such that there never was a show to 
och she did not summon me on the second day ; 
i as she hated a crowd, and could not go alone, 
ras obliged to attend at some intermediate hour, 
I pay the price of a whole company. When we 
«ed the streets, she was often charmed with some 
ket in the toyshops ; and, from moderate desires 
seals and snuffboxes, rose, by degrees, to gold 
L diamonds. I now began to find the smile of 
irybdis too costly for a private purse, and added 
' more to six>and-forty lovers, whose fortune and 
ience her rapacity had exhausted. 
' Imperia then took possession of my affections ; 
. kept them only for a short time. She had newly 
erited a large fortune, and having spent the early 
t of her life in the perusal of romances, brought 
h her into the gay world all the pride of Cleopa- 
; expected nothing less than vows, altars, and sa- 
fices ; and thought her charms dishonoured, and 
r power infringed by the softest opposition to her 
itiments, or the smallest transgression of her com- 
inds. Time might, indeed, cure this species of 
ide in a mind not naturally undiscerning, and 
iated only by false representations ; but the ope<^ 
ions of time are slow ; and I, therefore, left her 
grow wise at leisure, or to continue in error at her 
rn expense. 

" Thus I have hitherto, in spite of myself, passed 
f life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, 
ten tell me, that I flatter my imagination with 
^er hopes than human nature can gratify ; that I 
ess up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of per- 
:tion, and then enter the world to look for the 
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same excellence in corporeal beauty. But 
Mr. Rambler, it is not madness to hope for 
terrestrial lady unstained with the spots wl 
have been describing; at least I am resell 
pursue my search ; for I am so far from 
meanly of marriage, that I believe it able to 
the highest happiness decreed to our present 
and if, after all these miscarriages^ I find a 
that tills up my expectation, you shall hear 
more from, 

" Yours, &c. 

" Hymenjbui*^ 
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Optat ephippia boa piger; optat arare caballuM, Hoiu.ii 

Thus the slow ox would ^aiKly trappings claim | 

The sprightly horse would plough FramcSpij 



** TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

*' I WAS the second son of a country gentlemsB 
the daughter of a wealty citizen of London, 
father having by his marriage freed the estate 
a heavy mortgage, and paid his sisters their 
tions, thought himself discharged from all obi 
tion to further thought, and entitled to spend 
rest of his life in rural pleasures. He, thei 
spared nothing that might contribute to the 
pletion of his felicity; he procured the best 
and horses that the kingdom could supply, 
large salaries to his groom and huntsman, anc 
came the envy of the county for the discipline 
his hounds. But -above all his other attainment 
he was eminent for a breed of pointers and set 
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\, which by long and vigilant cultivation he had 
uch improved that not a partridge or heathcock 
d rest in security ; and game of whatever spe- 
that dared to light upon his manor, was beaten 
p by his shot, or covered with his nets. 
itfy elder brother was very early initiated in the 
e, and, at an age when other boys are creeping 
mailt unwillingly to school, he could wind the 
> beat the bushes, bound over hedges, and 
a rivers. When the huntsman one day broke 
eg, he supplied his place with equal abilities, 
came home with the scut in his hat, amidst the 
amations of the whole village. I being either 
»te or timorous, less desirous of honour, or less 
J>le of silvan heroism, was always the favourite 
ly mother; because I kept my coat clean, and 
complexion free from treckles, and did not 
e home, like my brother, mired and tanned, nor 
y com in my hat to the horse, nor bring dirty 
. into the parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuse her- 
with books, and being much inclined to despise 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, 
lained to learn their sentiments or conversation, 
had made no addition to the notions which she 
brought from the precincts of Cornhill. She 
i therefore, always recounting the glories of the' 
; enumerating the succession of mayors; cele- 
ting the magnificence of the banquets at Guild- 
. ; .and relating the civilities paid her at the com- 
ics' feasts by men of whom some are now made 
irmen, some have fined for sheriffs, and none are 
rth less than forty thousand pounds. She fre- 
fitly displayed her father*s greatness ; told of the 
^e bills which he had paid at sight; of the sums 
which his word would pass upon the Exchange; 
heaps of gold which he used on Saturday night 
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to toss about with a shove] ; the extent of his 
house, and the strength of his doors ; and wheil 
relaxed her imagination with lower subjects, 
scribed the furniture of their country house, or^ 
peated the wit of the clerks and porters. 

By these narratives I was fired with the 
dour and dignity of London and of trade. I 
fore devoted myself to a shop, and warmed mf J 
gination from year to year with inquiries 
privileges of a freeman, the power of the 
council, the dignity of a wholesale dealer, asdi 
grandeur of mayoralty, to which my mother t 
me that many had arrived who began the 
with less than myself. 

** 1 was very impatient to enter into a path' 
led to such honour and felicity ; but was ibrcedl 
a time to endure some repression of my etnge 
for it was my grandfather's maxim, toat a 
man seldom makes much maney^ who is cui 
time before two-and-twenty, Tney thought it I 
sary , therefore, to keep me at home till the pTdperi| 
without any other employment than that of lean 
merchants' accounts, and the art of regulating I 
but at length the tedious days elapsed, I was 
planted to town, and, with great satisfaction to 
self bound to a haberdasher. 

'' My master who had no conception of any^ 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, badi 
the good qualities which naturally arise from s< 
and unwearied attention to the main chance; 
desire to gain wealth was so well tempered by' 
vanity of showing it, that, without any other 
ciple of action, he lived in the esteem of the 
commercial world ; and was always treated widi< 
spect by the only men whose good opinion he i 
lued or solicited, those who were universally 
lowed to be richer than himself. 
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("<* By his instructions T learned in a few weeks to 
a yard with great dexterity, to wind up tape 
upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
Is vnth e%sct frugality of paper and packthread ; 
soon caught from my fellow apprentices the 
grace of a counter bow, the careless air with 
a small pair of scales is to be held between 
fingers^ and the vigour and sprightliness with 
the box, after the riband has been cut, is 
into its place. Having no desire of any 
employment, and, therefore, applying all my 
Nrers to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickly 
Iftter of all that could be known, became a critic 
tnaU wares, contrived new variations of figures, 
i new mixtures of colours, and was sometimes 
isulted by the weavers, when they projected 
luons for die ensuing spring. 
'*. With all these accomplishments, in the fourth 
EUr of my apprenticeship, I paid a visit to my 
sinds in the country, where i expected to be re- 
i-ved as a new orniment of the ^nily, and con- 
ked by the neighbouring gentlemen as a master 
pecuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as an 
Bicie of the mode. JBut, unhappily, at the first 
1>lic table to which I was invited, appeared a 
ident of the Temple, and an officer of the guards, 
bo looked upon me with a smile of contempt, 
bich destroyed at once all my hopes of distinction, 
» that I durst hardly raise niy eyes for fear of en- 
Mintering their superiority of mien. Nor was my 
murage revived by any opportunities of displaying 
y knowledge; for the templar entertained the 
unpany for part of the day with historical narra- 
tes and political observations; and the colonel 
%erwards detailed the adventures of a birthnight, 
lid the claims and expectations of the courtiers, 
id gave an account of assemblies, gardens, and 
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diversions. I, indeed, essayed Co fill up a 
a parliamentary debate with a faint mention of 
and Spaniards; and once attempted, witk 
warmtn, to correct a gross mistake about a 
breastknot; but neither of my antagonists 
to think a reply necessary ; they resumed tbeit 
course without emotion, and again engrossei 
attention of the company ; nor did one of the 
appear desirous to know my opinion of her ' 
to hear how long the carnation shot with 
that was then new amongst them, had been 
quated in town. 

** As I knew that neither of these gentlemei 
more money than myself, I could not discover 
had depressed me in their presence ; nor wf 
were considered by others as more worthy c 
tion and respect ; and therefore resolved, wfaes 
met again, to rouse my spirit, and force mysdf ' 
notice. I went very early to the next weekly 
ing, and was entertaining a small circle very s 
fully with a minute representation of my lord i 
show, when the colonel entered careless aad 
sat down with a kind of unceremonious civility, 
without appearing to intend any interruption, 
my audience away to the other part of the roon»l( 
which I had not tne courage to follow them. Sooi 
after came in the lawyer, not, indeed, with the MM 
attraction of mien, but with greater powers of W 
guage; and by one or other the company wiii 
happily amused that I was neither heard nor sMi 
nor was able to give any other proof of my existeM 
than that I put round the glass, and was, in ^ 
turn, permitted to name the toast. 

" My mother, indeed, endeavoured to comfoitfl 
in my vexation, by telling me, that, perhaps thei 
showy talkers were hardly able to pay every oi 
his own ; that he who has money in his pocket nei 
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k eare what any man says of him; that, if I 
NML my trade, the time will come when lawyers 
i soldiers would be glad to borrow out of 
sparse; and that it is fine when a man can set 
I lands to his sides, and say he is worth forty 
hsand pounds every day oi the year. These, 
I many more such consolations and encourage- 
its^ I received from my good mother, which 
rever, did not much allay my uneasiness; for 
^E* ^7 some accident, heard that the country 
ies despised her as a^cit, I had, therefore, no 
l^r much reverence for her opinions, but con- 
ned her as one whose ignorance and prejudice 
.hurried me, thouglr without ill intentions, into a 
e of meanness and ignominy, from which I could 
"find any possibility of rising to the rank which 
ancestors had always held. 
' I returned, however, to my master, and busied 
lelf among thread, and silks, and laces, but with- 

my former cheerfulness and alacrity. I had 
r no longer any felicity in contemplating the 
kCt disposition of my powdered curls, the equal 
its of my ruffles, or the glossy blackness of my 
168 ; nor heard with my former elevation those 
Dpliments which ladies sometimes condescended 
pay me upon my readiness in twisting a paper, 
counting out the change. The term of young 
», with which I was sometimes honoured, as 1 
ried a parcel to the door of a coach, tortured my 
kgination; I grew negligent in my person, and 
len in my temper, often mistook the demands of 
I customers, treated their capricei^ and objections 
h contempt, and received and dismissed them 
h surly silence. 
' My master was afraid lest the shop should suffer 

this change of my behaviour; and, therefore, 
sr some expostulations, posted me in the ware- 
roL. II. Y 
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house, and preserved me from the danger ni 
proach of desertion, to which my discontent 
certainly have urged me, had I continiied 
longer behind the counter. 

** In the sixth year of my servitude my 
died of drunken joy, for having run down a foxi 
had baffled all the packs in me province. I 
now heir, and with tne hearty consent of mj 
commenced gentleman. The adventures m 
my new character engaged me shall be 
cated in another letter, by sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

" MiSOCAPELUI.' 
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Otrnav ev' Ov\vnir(i» fitfia^av dtfitv, avrop tie* 099^^ 
llri\u>v uvotn^vTiKov, cv, ovpavoc aftfiarof uti» 

The gods they chaUeii([^, and affect the skiei) 

Hcav'd on Olympus tott'rinf^ Ossa stood $ 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with aJl bis wood. Forii 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

'' Nothing has more retarded the advancemeBtj 
learning than the disposition of vulgar minds to 
cule and vilify what they cannot comprehend, 
industry must be excited by hope ; and as the 
dent often proposes no other reward to himself I 
praise, he is easily discouraged by contempt 
insult. He who brings with him into a claflio 
multitude the timidity of recluse speculation, audi 
never hardened his front in public fife, or accustof 
his passions to the vicissitudes and accidents^ 
triumphs and defeats of mixed conversation, 
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Mh at the stare of petulant incredulity, and suffer 
iNielf to be driven by a burst of laughter from the 
presses of demonstration. The mechanist will 
ififraid to assert before hardy contradiction, the 
>iUty of tearing down bulwarks with a silk- 
i'a thread ; and the astronomer of relating the 
|idity of light, the distance of the fixed stars, and 
height of the lunar mountains. 
y If I could by any efforts have shaken off this 
lirardicey I had not sheltered myself under a bor- 
ired name, nor applied to you for the means of 
Dununicating to the public the theory of a garret ; 
iubject which, except some slight and transient 
ictures, has been hitherto neglected by those who 
ire best qualified to adorn it, either for want of 
sure to prosecute the various researches in which 
nice discussion must engage them, or because it 
|uires such diversity of knowledge, and such ex- 
it of curiosity, as is scarcely to be found in any 
igle intellect: or perhaps others foresaw the tu- 
uTts which would be rabed against them, and con- 
led their knowledge to their own breasts, and 
tandoned prejudice and folly to the direction of 
lance. 

" That the professors of literature generally re- 
de in the highest stories, has been immemorially 
Jserved. The wisdom of the ancients was well 
M^uainted with the intellectual advantages of an 
evated situation : Why else were the Muses sta- 
oned on Olympus or Parnassus by those who 
ould with equal right have raised them bowers 
I the vale of Tempe, or erected their altars among 
le flexures of Meander ] Why was Jove himself 
orsed upon a mountain? Or why did the god- 
esses, when the prize of beauty was contested, 
y the cause upon the top of Ida 'i Such were the 
etions by which the great masters of the earlier 
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ages endeavoured to inculcate to posterity tke 
portance of a garret, which, thougti they hid ' 
long obscured by the negliffence and ignorneii 
succeeding times, were well enforced by the 
brated symbol of Pythagoras avBfjLuv tpbovtw 
tij/u TpooKvvH ; ' when the wind blows, wonfaf i 
echo.' This/ could not but be understood hy ' 
disciples as an inviolable injunction to live in t| 
ret, which I have found frequently visited ' 
echo and the wind. Nor was the tradition 
obliterated in the age of Au|^ustu8, for 
evidently congratulates himselt upon his garret 
without some allusion to the Pythagorean pi 

Qudmjuvat immiiei ventoa audirB cubant em ■■ 
jiut^ geUdas kyberntu aquas dtm Juderii autter, 
Securum somnos^ imbre juvante, sequi I 

How sweet io sleep to past the carelesi honrs, 
Luird by the beatiog winds and dashing showen! 

** And it is impossible not to discover the ftlj 
ness of Lucretius, an earlier writer, for a ganrn 
his description of the lofty towers of serene M 
ing, and of the pleasure with which a wise I 
looks down upon the confused and erratic stall 
the world moving below him. 

Sed nil duldus est, bene qudm munita tenere 
Edits doctrind sapientum templa serena ; 
Despicere unde queas aUos, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis qtutrere vitte. 

-*Ti8 sweet thy labVing steps to guide 

To virtue's heights, with wisdom well supplied. 
And all the magazines of learning fortified : 
From thence to look below on human kind, , 

Bewildered in the maze of life, and blind. DrtdK 

" The institution has, indeed, continued to 
own time ; the garret is still the usual receptach 
the philosopher and poet; but this, like many 4 
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It customsy is perpetuated only by an accidental 
tttion, without knowledge of the original reason 
which it was established." 

Causa latet ; res est notissima. 

The cause is secret, bat the effect is luiown. 

Addison. 

if Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced con- 
ning these habitations of literature, but without 
nk satisfiaction to the judicious inquirer. Some 
It imagined, that the garret is generally chosen 
i the. wits, as most easily rented ; and concluded 
it no man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the 
y% of payment. Others suspect, that a garret is 
lefly convenient, as it is remoter than any other 
rt of the house from the outer door, which is often 
•erved to be infested by visitants, who talk in- 
Bsantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat the 
tte sounds every morning, and sometimes again 
Ktbe afternoon, without any variation, except that 

7 grow daily more importunate and clamorous, 
raise their voices in time from mournful mur- 
ITS to raging vociferations. This eternal mono- 
ly is always detestable to a man whose chief 
iasure is to enlarge his knowledge and vary his 
tas. Others talk of freedom from noise, and ab- 
action from common business or amusements; 
d some yet more visionary, tell us that the facul- 
s are enlarged by open prospects, and that the 
icy is more at liberty when the eye ranges with- 
t confinement. 

" These conveniences may perhaps all be found 
a well chosen garret ; but surely they cannot be 
pposed sufficiently important to have operated 
[Variably upon different climates, distant ages, and 
parate nations. Of a universal practice, there 
ust still be presumed a universal cause, which, 

Y 2 
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howerer recondite and abstruse^ may be 
reserved to make me illustrious by its dii 
aud you by its promulgation. 

*' It is universally known that the facultie 
mind are invigorated or weakened by the 
the body, and that the body is in a great ii 
regulated by the various compressions of I 
bient element. The effects of the air in t 
duction or cure of corporeal maladies haveb 
knowledged from the time of Hippocrates; 
man has yet sufficiently considered how &r 
influence the operations of the genius, thougl 
day affords instances of local understanding, 
and reasoners, whose faculties are. adapted t 
single spoty and who, when they are removed 
other place, sink at once into silence and sti 
I have discovered, by a long series of obsen 
that invention and elocution suffer great i 
ments from dense and impure vapours, and ( 
tenuity of a defecated air at a proper distant 
the surface of the earth, accelerates the feuK 
sets at libertv those intellectual powers whi< 
before shackled by too strong attraction, and 
to expand themselves under the pressure of 
atmosphere. I have found dulness to quick 
sentiment in a thin ether, as water, though n 
hot, boils in a receiver partly exhausted ; and 
in appearance empty, have teemed with 
upon rising ground, as the flaccid sides of a 1 
would have swelled out into stiffness and exi 

** For this reason I never think myself q 
to judge decisively of any man's faculties, i 
have only known in one degree of elevatic 
take some opportunity of attending him ft 
cellar to the garret, and try upon him all tl 
ous degrees of rarefaction and condensation, 
and laxity. If he is neither vivacious al( 
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lious below, I then consider him as hopeless ; but 
I it seldom happens that I do not find the temper 
which the texture of his brain is fitted, I accom- 
odate him in time with a tube of mercury, first 
iridng the point- most favourable to his intellects, 
eording to rules which I have long studied, and 
lich I may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a com- 
ate treatise of barometncal pneumatology. 
** Another cause of the gaiety and sprighUiness 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the increase of 
ttt vertiginous motion, with which we are carried 
vid by the diurnal revolution of the earth. The 
iwer of agitation upon the spirits is well known ; 
''wy man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid 
lUde, or on a galloping horse ; and nothing is 
•mer than that he who towers to the fifth story 
whirled through more space, by every circumrota- 
DD, than another that grovels upon the around 
Mr. The nations between the tropics are known 
» be fiery, inconstant, inventive, and fanciful ; be- 
uise, living at the utmost length of the earth's dia- 
6ter, they are carried abdut with more swiftness 
lio those whom nature has placed nearer to the 
ales ; and therefore as it becomes a wise man to 
ruggle with the inconveniences of his country, 
benever celerity and acuteness are requisite, we 
■list actuate our languor by taking a few turns 
wad the centre in a garret. 
*' If you imagine that I ascribe to air and motion 
iects which they cannot produce, I desire you to 
iBsult your own memory, and consider whether 
HI have never known a man acquire reputation in 
8 garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 
aced him upon the first floor, he was unable to 
Untain; and who never recovered his former 
^ur of understanding till he was restored to his 
iginal situation. That ft garret will make every 
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man a wit, I am very far from supposing : I 
there are some who would continue block 
even on the summit of the Andes , or on the 
of Teneriffe. But let not any man be considered i 
unimproveable till this potent remedy has been 
for perhaps he was formed to be great only in t^<l 
ret, as the joiner of Areteeus was rational in no 
place but his own shop. 

"I think a frequent removal to various distancci] 
from the centre so necessary to a just estimate 
intellectual abilities, and consequently of so 
use in education, that if I hoped that the pi 
could be persuaded to so expensive an ex\ 
I would propose, that there should be a cavern 
and a tower erected, like those which Bacon 
scribes in Solomon*s house, for the expansion 
concentration of understanding, according to 
exigence of different employments or constitatioMi, 
Perhaps some that fume away in meditations 
time and space in the tower, might compose 
of interest at a certain depth ; and he that opol'' 
level ground stagnates In silence, or creeps in nwh 
rative, might, at the height of half a mile, ievmtd 
into merriment, sparkle with repartee, and froA 
with declamation. 

'' Addison observes, tliat we may find the heat of 
Virgil's climate in some lines of his Georgic: M^ 
when I read a composition, I immediately dete^ 
mine the height of the author's habitation. As ai i 
elaborate peribrmance is commonly said to smell of 
the lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, i 
sprightly sally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
fresh from the garret; an expression which w( 



break from me upon the perusal of most of yov 
papers, did I not believe, that you sometimes qi^ 
the garret and ascend into the cockloft. 

•* livi'KllTATUS." 
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0mne8 iUaciymabilea 
Urgentur^ ignotique lungd 
Node, HoR. 

In endle^i iii^lit they sleej[», unwept, unknown. 

Francis. 

(SKRO haSy with his usual elegance and magnifi- 
WOb of language, atte^npted, in his relation of the 
mm of Scipio, to depreciate those honours for 
IBoh he himself appears to have panted with rest- 
it solicitude, by showing within what narrow 
lits all that fame and celebrity which man (pan 
|»e from men is circumscribed. 
" You see," says Africanus, pointing at the earth 
Mn the celestial regions, ** that the globe assigned 
the residence and habitation of human beings is 
small dimensions : how then can you obtain from 
fi praise of men any glory worthy of a wish ? Of 
h little world the inhabited parts are neither un- 
ions nor wide.; even the spots where men are to 
^ found are broken by intervening deserts ; and 
« nations are so separated as that nothing can be 
jttismitted from one to another. With the people 
the south, by whom the opposite part of the earth 
possessed, you have no intercourse ; and by how 
lall a trac^ do you communicate with the coun- 
es of the north? The territory which you inhabit 
no more than a scanty island enclosed by a small 
»dy of water, to which you give the name of the 
reat Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. And even in 
is known and frequented continent, what liope 
.n you entertain, that your renown will pass tiie 
ream of Ganges, or the cliflfs of Caucasus? Or 
f whom will your name be uttered in the e,Xr 
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tremiCfes of the north or south, towards the lisa 
or the setting sun ? So narrow is the space to wU 
your fame can be propagated, and even there ' 
long will it remain 1" 

He then proceeds to assign natural causes 
fame is not only narrow in its extent, but short ii 
duration; he observes the difference between 
computation of time in earth and heaven, aid 
clares, that according to the celestial chroi 
no human honours can last a single year. 

Such are the objections by which Tully his 
a show of discouraging the pursuit of fame; < 
tions which sufficiently discover his tendeinen 
regard for his darling phantom. Homer, wfaei 
plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus 
sary, resolved at least, that he should die witk 
nour ; and therefore brought down against him 
patron god of Troy, and left to Hector only Ait 
mean task of giving the last blow to an esea^ 
whom a divine hand had disabled from resistiieif 
Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he professes W 
degrade, by opposing it to celestial happiness; IM 
confines not its extent but by the bounuaries of tt* 
ture, nor contracts its duration but by represent 
it small in the estimation of superior beings. Hi 
still admits it the highest and noblest of terreftrid 
objects, and alleges little more against it than tW 
it IS neither without end nor without limits. 

What might be the effect of these obsenratioai 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman undff' 
standings, cannot be determined ; but few of tboM 
who shall in the present age read my humble tei^ 
sion, will find themselves much depressed in tlitf 
hopes, or retarded in their designs ; for I am lot 
inclined to believe, that they who among us pan 
their lives in the cultivation of knowledge, orik 
acquisition of power, have very anxiously inqoird 
what opinions prevail on the lurthcr banks of tiie 
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fcoges, or invigorated any effort by the desire of 
ifeading their renown among the clans of Cauca- 
B. The hopes and fears of modern minds are 
Qtent to ranffe in a narrower compass ; a single 
don, and a lew years, have generally sufficient 
iflitude to fill our imagination. 
A little consideration will indeed teach us» that 
Be has other limits than mountains and oceans ; 
d that he who places happiness in the frequent 
letition of his name, may spend his life in propa- 
tinff it, without any danger of weeping for new 
Mlds, or necessity of passing the Atlantic sea. 
The nnmbers to whom any real and perceptible 
lod or evil can be derived by the greatest power, 
> most active diligence, are inconsiderable ; and 
here neither benent nor mischief operate, the only 
otive to .the mention or remembrance of others is 
iriosity ; a passion which, though in some degree 
liversally associated to reason, is easily confined, 
r^rbome, or diverted from any particular object. 
Among the lower classes oi mankind there will 
e found very little desire of any other knowledge 
lan what may contribute immediately to the relief 
f some pressing uneasiness, or the attainment of 
ome near advantage. The Turks are said to hear 
iith wonder a proposal to walk out only that they 
lUiy walk back ; and inquire why any man should 
dibour for nothing : so tnose whose condition hag 
Iways restrained them to the contemplation of their 
*wn necessities, and who have been accustomed to 
H>k forward only to a small distance, will scarcely 
Qderstand why nights and days should be spent in 
^dies, which end in new studies, and. vt^hich, ac- 
^rding to Malherbe's observation, do not tend to 
asen the price of bread; nor will the trader or 
manufacturer easily be persuaded, that much plea- 
tre can arise from the mere knowledge of actions, 
^rformed in remote regions or in distant timers ; or 
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that any thing can deserve their inquiry, of 
xXtop oiov QKovofiev, ov^e ti t^fiey, we can only 
the report, but which cannot influence our lirei 
any consequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leisure in« 
dispensable business to employ their thoughts 
narrative or characters ; and among those to wi 
fortune has given the Hberty of hving more by 
own choice, many create to themselves ei 
ments, by the indulgence of some petty ami 
the admission of some insatiable desire, or the 
ration of some predominant passion. The 
whose whole wisn is to accumulate money hu 
other care than to collect interest, to estimate 
rities, and to engage for mortsages : the lover 
dains to turn his ear to any other name than thit 
Corinna; and the courtier thinks the hour ' 
which is not spent in pronrating bis interest 
facilitating his advancement. The adventnrei 
valour, and the discoveries of science, will find 
cold reception, when they are obtruded upon an 
tention thus busy with its favourite amusement, 
impatient of interruption or disturbance. ' 

But not only sucn employments as seduce attef' 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promises of hap-^ 
piness, may restrain the mind from excursion aso 
inquiry ; curiosity may be equally destroyed by kfii 
formidable enemies ; it may be dissipated in trifleli 
or congealed by indolence. The sportsman and th^ 
man of dress have their beads filled with a fox or i 
horse race, a feather or a ball ; and live in ignoraoca! 
of every thing beside, with as much content as te 
that heaps up gold, or solicits preferment, digs tktf 
fields, or beats the anvil; and some, yet lower ii 
the ranks of intellect, dream out their days without 
pleasure or business, without joy or sorrow, oor 
ever rouse from their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of those who have dedicated themsekes to 
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owledge, the far greater part have confined their 
liosity to a few objects, and have very little incli- 
ion to promote any fame but that of which their 
D studies entitle them to partake. The naturalist 
i no desire to know the opinions or conjectures of 
philosopher : the botanist looks upon the astro- 
BBT as a being unworthy of bis regard : the law- 
* scarcely hears the name of a physician without 
Itepipt ; and he that is growing great aqd happy 
Jdectrifying a bottle, wonders how the world can 
imgagea by trifling prattle about war or peace. 
1^ therefore, he &at imagines the world filled 
1^ bis actions and praises shall subduct from the 
■ber of his encomiasts all those who are placed 
|9W ihe flight of fame, and who hear in the val« 
n of Ufe no voice but that of necessity ; all those 
ID imagine themselves too important to regard 
iHf and consider the mention of his name as a 
nrpation of their tiifte ; all who are too much or 
i> little pleased with themselves to attend to any 
bg external ; all who are attracted by pleasure or 
lained down by pain to unvaried ideas ; all who 
e withheld from attending his triumph by difiereut 
l^uits ; and all who slumber in universal negli- 
iiice; he will find his renown straitened by 
iirer bounds than the rocks of Caucasus, and per* 
ive that no man can be venerable or formidable 
It to a small part of his fellow creatures. 
That we may not languish in our endeavoiini 
ler excellence, it is necessary that, as Africanus 
Minsels his descendant, '' we raise our eyes to 
igher prospects, and contemplate our future and 
livnal state, without giving up our hearts to the 
lli$e of crowds, or fixing our hopes on such re* 
irds as human power can bestow." 
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lliacos intra muro8 peccatur^ et extra* Hbl« 

FVuilti lay OD eitber side the Tr^jao towen. 

''TO THE RAMBLBR. 
" SIR, 

«< As, notwithstandinff all that ivit, or malkii 
pride, or prudence will be able to suggest, nil 
women must at last pass their lives toeether, I 
never therefore thought those writers friends to 
roan happiness, who endeavour to excite in 
sex a general contempt or suspicion of the 
To persuade them who are entering the world, 
looking abroad for a suitable associate, that all 
equally vicious or equally ridiculous ; that they 
trust are certainly betrayed, and they who 
are always disappointed ; is not to awaken 
ment, but to inflame temerity. Without hope 
can be no caution. I'hose who are convinced 
no reason for preference can be found will le 
harass their thoughts with doubt and deli 
they will resolve, since they are doomed to 
that no needless anxiety shall disturb their 
they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, 
snatch the first hand that shall be held to^ 
them. 

" That the world is overrun with vice cannot 
denied ; but vice, however predominant, has 
yet gained an unlimited dominion. Simple and tff 
mingled good is not in our power, but we ma? p 
nerally escape a greater evil by su&ering a u 
and, therefore, those who undertake to initiate 
young and ignorant in the knowledge of life sb 
be careful to inculcate tlie possibility of virtue 
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•piness, and to encourage endearours by proi- 
ts of success. 

' You, perha{M, do not suspect that these are the 
dments of one who has been subject for many 
IB to all the hardships of antiquated yicginity ; 

been long accustomed to the coldness of neg- 
■^ and the petulence of insult ; has been morti- 
l in full assemblies by inquiries after forgotten 
lionsy games long disused, and wits and beau- 
I of ancient renown ; has been invited, with ma- 
DUB importunity, to the second wedding of many 
(■aintances ; has been ridiculed by two genera- 
it of coquettes in whispers intended to be heard ; 
1 been long considered by the airy and gay as 
I venerable for familiarity, and too wise for plea- 
e. It is, indeed, natural for injury to provoke 
1^, and by continual repetition to produce an 
ntiial asperity; yet 1 have hitherto struggled 
th so much vigilance against my pride and my 
ientment, that I have preserved my temper un- 
rropted. I have not yet made it any part of my 
ipioyment to collect sentences against marriage ; 
r am inclined to lessen the number of the few 
ends whom time has left me, by obstructing that 
ppiness which I cannot partake, and venting my 
xation in censures of the forwardness and indis- 
Btbn of giris, or the inconstancy, tastelessness, 
d perfidy of men. 

^ it is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that con- 
bn to which we are not condemned by necessity, 
t induced by observation and choice ; and there- 
B I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the malignity 
h which a reproach, edged with the appellation 
:>ld maid, swells some of those hearts in which it 
nfixed. I was not condemned in my youth to 
itnde, either by indigence or deformity, nor passed 

earlier part of life without the flattery of court- 
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ship and the joys of triumph. I hare daa 
round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of ei 
gratulatioDs of applause ; been attended boi 
sure to pleasure oy the great, the sprigbtlyi 
vain ; and seen my regard solicited by the o 
ousness of gallantry, we gaiety of wit, and ti 
dity of love. If, therefore, I am yet a stri 
nuptial happiness, I suffer only the conseqie 
my own resolves, and can Iook back upon i 
cession of lovers, whose addresses I have n 
without grief and without malice. 

** When my name first beean to be io! 
upon glasses, 1 was honoured with the a 
professions of the gay Venustulus, a eenf 
who, being the only son of a wealthy rami 
been educated in all the wantonness of expei 
softness of effeminacy. He was beautitbl 
person, and easy in his address, and, therefon 
gained upon my eye at an age when the i 
Terv little overruled by the understandtoi 
had not any power in himself of ffladdei 
amusing ; but supplied bis wants of conve 
by treats and diversions ; and his chief art of 
ship was to fill the mind of his mistress with j 
rambles, music, and shows. We were oft 
ffaged in short excursions to gardens and sea 
I was for a while pleased with the care whi( 
nustulus discovered in securing me from ai 
pearance of danger, or possibility of misc 
He never failed to recommend caution to lus 
man, or to promise the waterman a rewarc 
landed us safe ; and always contrived to ret 
daylight for fear of robbers. This extraoi 
solicitude was represented for a time as the el 
his tenderness for me; but fear is too strc 
continued hypocrisy. I soon discovered th 
nustulus bad the cowardice as well as elegan< 
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■ale. His imagination was perpetually clouiicd 
idi terrors, and he could scarcely refrain from 
beams and outcries at any accidental surprise, 
b durst not enter a room if a rat was heard behind 
Uwaiascoty nor cross a field where the cattle were 
Iridne IB the sunshine : the least breeze that waved 
■an the river was a storm, and every clamour in 
10 street was a cry of tire. I have seen him lose 
h eoloor when my squirrel had broke his chain ; 
jpd was forced to throw water in his &ce on the 
Mden entrance of a black cat CkHnpassion once 
me to drive &way» with my fan, a beetle 
kept him in distress, and chide off a dog that 
1 at his heels, to which he would gladly have 
lip me to incilitate his own escape. Women 
"y expect defence and protection from a 
or a husband, and, therefore, you will not 
me culpable in refusing a wretch who would 
^e bartfaened life with unnecessary fears, and 
hrn to me for that succour which it was his duty 
liave given. 

** My next lover was Fungosa, the son of a stock 
l)|>er, whose visits my friends, by the importunity 
persuasion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fun- 
'Sa was no very suitable companion ; for having 
en bred in a counting house, he spoke a lanenage 
intelligible in any o&er place. He had no desire 
any reputation but that of an acute prognostica- 
r of the changes of the funds ; nor had any means 
raising merriment but by telling how somebody 
^ overreached in a bargain by his father. He 
U, however, a youth of great sobriety and pru- 
tace, and frequently informed us how carefully he 
3uld improve my fortune. I was not in haste to 
include the match, but was so much awed by my 
jrents that I durst not dismiss him, and might, 
!rhaps« have been doomed for ever to the gross- 

z2 
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ness of pedlary, and the jargon of usury, had Ml 
fraud been discovered in the settlement, which 
me free from the persuasion of gproveling prids 
pecuniary impudence. 

** I was afterwards six months without any | 
cular notice, but at last became the idol of the 
tering Flosculus, who prescribed the mode ef 
broidery to all ihe fops of his time, and ti ^' 
pleasure the cock of every hat, and the sli 
every coat that appeared in fashionable asi 
Flosculus made some impression upon my heirt 
a compliment which few ladies can hear wit^ 
emotion; he commended my skill in dresiy 
judgment in suitingcolours, and my art in " 
ornaments. But Flosculus was too much ei 
by his own elegance to be sufficiently attentiftji 
the duties of a lover, or to please with varied 
an ear made delicate by riot of adulation, 
pected to be repaid part of his tribute, and 
away three days because I neglected to take 
of a new coat. I quickly found that Floscnhu 
rather a rival than an admirer ; and that we shi 
probably live in a perpetual struggle of em 
finery, and spend our hvcs in stratagems to be 
in the fashion. 

*' I had soon after the honour at a feast of M* 
tracting the eyes of Dcntatus, one of those hin>i 
beinffs whose only happiness is to dine. DenW 
regaled me with foreign varieties, told me of dn^ 
sures that he had laid for procuring the best cook 
France, and entertained me with bills of fare, f^ 
scribed the arrangement of dishes, and taught ■> 
two sauces invented by himself. At length, soi 
is the uncertainty of human happiness, I declared 
my opinion too hastily upon a pie made under In 
own direction ; after which he grew so cold aw 
negligent that he was easily dismissed. 
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'* Many other lovers, or pretended lovers I have 
A the honotuc to lead a while in triumph. But 

10 of them I drove from me by discovering that 
ley had no taste or knowledge in music ; three I 
bnissed because they were drunkards ; two be- 
hlBe they paid their addresses at the same time to 
|ber ladies ; and six because they attempted to in- 
jMiice my choice by bribing my maid. Two more 
c&carded at the second visit for obscene allusions ; 
U five for drollery on religion. In the latter part 
twy reign I sentenced two to perpetual exile, for 
mug me settlements, by whicn the children of a 
km^ marriage would have been injured ; four for 
j^vesenting fdsely the value of their estates ; three 
I oonceamig their debtd ; and one for raising the 
M of a decrepit tenant 

'*' I have now sent you a narrative which the 
dies may oppose to the tale of Hymenaeus. 1 
c^«n not to depreciate the sex which has produced 
|Qt8 and philosophers, heroes and martyrs; but 

11 not suffer the rising generation of beauties to 
k dejected by partial satire; or to imagine, that 
Ose who censure them have not likewise their fol- 
^ and their vices. I do not believe happiness 
lattainable in marriage, though I have never yet 
^n able to find a man with whom I could. pru- 
^tly venture an in separable union. It is neces- 
uy to expose faults, that their deformity may be 
ien; but the reproach ought not to be extended 
dyond the crime, nor either sex to be condemned 
Bcause some women or men are indelicate or dis- 
onest. 

** I am, &c. 

" Tranquilla.'' 
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Rtddilum Cyri soUo Phraaten 
Dhsidetu plebi, numero beatorum 
Sximk virtui, populMmqm fmlsU 

Jhdocdiuti 
Vodbiu. lioi. {%i. 

True virtue can the crowd uDteach !§fe 

Their false mistaken forms of speech ; 

Virtue to crowds a foe profess d, W^\ 

Disdains to number with the bleas'd 

Phraates, by his slaves adored, 

And to the Parthian crown restored. Framm. 

In the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the 
in the city of Samarcaiid lived Nouradin th^ 
chant, renowned throughout edl the regions of Ii 
for the extent of his commerce and tfa^ integrilf 
his dealings. His warehouses were iiUed widi il 
the commodities of the remotest nations; ersf 
rarity of nature, every curiosity of art, wfaatMf 
was valuable, whatever was useful hasted to Ii 
hand* The streets were crowded with his c* 
riages; the sea was covered with his ships; di[ 
streams of Oxus were wearied with conve^fiAOib 
and every breeze of the sky wafted wealth io Not" 
radin. 

At length Nouradin felt himself seized witki 
slow malady, which he first endccMroured to divfit 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by luiHJ 
and indulgence ; but finding his strength everj dtf 
less, he was at last terrified, and called for hdf 
upon the sages of physic ; they filled his apartmeiti 
with alexipfaarmics, restoratives, and essential Ti^ 
tucs ; the pearls of the ocean were dissolved, tk 
spices of Arabia were distilled, and all the powen 
of nature were employed to give new spirits to hs 
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erresy and new balsam to his blood. Nouradin 
*% for some time amused with promises, invigo- 
Med with cordial, or soothed with anodynes ; but 
B6 disease preyed upon his vitals, and he soon dis- 
overedy with indignation, that health was not to be 
OQght. He was confined to his chamber, deserted 
f ms physicians, and rarely visited by his friends ; 
It his unwillingness to die flattered him long with 
pes of life. 

At length, having passed the night in tedious Ian- 
OTy he called to him Almamoulin, his only son ; 
d dismissing his attendants, '' My son," says he, 
behold here the weakness and fragility of man ; 
>k backward a few days, thy father was great and 

Ky, fresh as the vernal rose, and strong as the 
r of the mountain ; the nations of Asia drank 
I dews, and art and commerce delighted in his 
^e. Malevolence beheld me and sighed: his 
dts, she cried, is fixed in the depths ; it is wa- 
*«d by the fountains of Oxus ; it senas out branches 
^r, and bids defiance to the blast; prudence re- 
iiies against his trunk, and prosperity dances on 
i top. Now, Almamoulin, look upon me wither* 
g and prostrate ; look upon me and attend. I 
kve trafficked, I have prospered, I have rioted in 
in ; my house is splendid, my servants are nume- 
ns; yet I displayed only a small part of my 
2he8 ; the rest, which I was hindered from enjoy* 

Sby the fear of raising envy or tempting rapacity, 
ave piled in towers, I have buriea in caverns, I 
kve hidden in secret repositories, which this scroll 
ill discover. My purpose was, after ten months 
ore spent in commerce, to have withdrawn my 
ealth to a safer country; to have given seven 
ntrs to delight and festivity, and the remaining 
irt of my days to solitude and repentance; but 
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open his doors to those whom idleness send 
search of pleasure. His tables were always • 
with delicacies ; wines of every vintage spa 
his bowls, and his lamps scattered perfumei 
sound of the lute and the voice of the singa 
away sadness ; every hour was crowded wii 
sure ; and the day ended and began with fet 
dances, and revelry and merriment. Ainu 
cried out, ** I have at last found the use of 
I am surrounded by companions, who v 
greatness without envy ; and I enjoy at o 
raptures of popularity and the safety of ao 
station. What trouble can he feel whom 
studious to please, that they may be repi 
pleasure? What danger can he dread U 
every man is a friend? 

Such were the thoughts of Alroamoulii 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay a 
regaling at his expense; but, in the midsf 
soliloquy, an officer of justice entered the 
and, in the form of legal citation, summonec 
moulin to appear before the emperor. Thi 
stood awhile aghast, then stole imperceptibi 
and he was led off without a single voice to 
his integrity. He now found one of his n 
quent visitants accusing him of treason, in ! 
sharing his confiscation ; yet, unpatronised 
supported, he cleared himself by the opei 
innocence and the consistence of truth; 
dismissed with honour, and his accuser pe 
prison. 

Almamoulin now perceived with how littl 
he had hoped for justice or fidelity from tli 
live only to gratify their senses; and, be 
weary with vain experiments upon life and 
researches after felicity, he had recourse t( 
who, after spending his youth in travel and 
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,had retired from all human cares to a small ha- 
tionon the banks of the Oxus, where he conversed 
' with such as solicited his counsel. " Brother," 
the philosopher, *' thou hast suffered thy reason 
8 deluded by idle hopes and fallacious appear- 
s. Having long looked with desire upon riches, 
hadst taught thyself to think them more yalu- 
than nature designed them, and to expect from 
I what experience has now taught thee that 
cannot give. That they do not confer wisdom 

mayst be convinced, by considering at how 

a price they tempted thee, upon thy first en- 

26 into the world, to purchase the empty sound 

ulgar acclamation. That they canpot bestow 

tude or magnanimity that man may be certain 

stood trembling at Astracan, beiore a being 
naturally superior to himself. That they will 
supply unexhausted pleasure th^ recollection of 
iken palaces and neglected gardens will easily 
rm thee; That they rarely purchase friends 
I didst soon discover, when thou wert left to 
d thy trial uncountenanced and alone. Yet 
k not riches useless : there are purposes to which 
ise man may be delighted to apply them ; they 
r, by a rational distribution to those who want 
n, ease the pains of helpless disease, still the 
»bs of restless anxiety, relieve innocence from 
ression, and raise imbecility to cheerfulness and 
)ur. This they will enable thee to perform, and 
will afford the only happiness ordained for our 
jent state, the confidence of divine favour, and 
hope of future rewards." 
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O imilatoretj $ervum pecus ! Horn. 

Away, ye imitaton, servile herd ! ELPamnoii 

I HAVK been informed by a letter from one of 
universities, that among; the youth from whoa 
next swarm of reasoners is to ie^m philosophy, 
the next flight of beauties to hear elegies and 
nets, there are many who, instead of endeav 
by books and meditation to form their own 0[ 
content themselves with the secondary knowl 
which a convenient bench in a coffee-house 
supply; and, without any examination or 
tion, adopt the criticisms and remarks which h 
pen to drop from those who have risen, by merit 
fortune, to reputation and authority. 

These humble retailers of knowledge my co 
pendent stigmatizes with the name of Echoa; 
seems desirous that they sliould be made 
of lazy submission, and animated to attempts 
new aiscoveries and original sentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be vebe 
acrimonious, and severe. For as they seldom 
preheud at once all the consequences of a posi 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler 
more experienced reasoncrs are restrained 
confidence, they form their conclusions with 
precipitance. Seeing nothing that can darken N 
embarrass the question, they expect to iind tbeil 
own opinion universally prevalent, and are inclinsi 
to impute uncertainty and hesitation to want d 
honesty rather than of knowledge. 1 may p* 
imps, therefore, be reproached by my lively corres- 
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Qdent, when it shall be found that I have no in- 
Bation to persecute these collectors of fortuitous 
towledge with the severity required ; yet, as I am 
iw too old to be much pained by hasty censure, I 
til not be afraid of taking: into protection those 
kom I think condemned without a sufficient know- 
^e of their cause. 

,He that adopts the sentiments of another, whom 
'has reason to believe wiser than himself, is only 
ke biamed when he claims the honours which are 
•' due but to the author, and endeavours to de- 
P^ the world into praise and veneration ; for, to 
rn is the proper business of youth ; and whether 
increase our knowledge by books or by conver- 
km, we are equally indebted to foreign assist- 

Dke greater part of students are not born with 
titles to construct systems, or advance know- 
gpe ; nor can have any hope beyond that of be- 
ning intelligent hearers in the schools of art, of 
bg able ta comprehend what others discover, and 
Temember what others teach. Even those to 
Mi Providence hath allotted greater strength of 
lerstanding can expect only to improve a single 
snce. In every other part of learning they must 
content to follow opinions which they are not 
e to examine ; and, even in that which they claim 
peculiarly their own, can seldom add more than 
io small particle of knowledge to the hereditary 
ek devolved to them from ancient times, the col- 
tive labour of a thousand intellects, 
[n science, which being fixed and limited, admits 
BO other variety than such as arises from new 
tiiods of distribution, or new arts of illustration, 
> necessity of following the traces of our prede- 
wors is indisputably evident ; but there appears 
reason why imagination should be subject to the 
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same restraint It might be conceiFed, tbit 
those who profess to forsake the narrow 
truth, every one may deviate towards a di 
pointy since though rectitude is uniform and 
obliquity may be infinitely diversified. The 
of science are narrow, so that they who travel 
must either follow or meet one another ; but a 
boundless rep^ions of possibility, which fictioB 
for her dommion, there are surely a thousadi^ 
cesses unexplored, a thousand flowers unplai 
thousand fountains unexhausted, combintkic 
imagery yet unobserved, and races of ideal ii 
tants not hitherto described. 

Yet, whatever hope may persuade or 
evince, experience can boast of very few 
to ancient fable. The wars of Troy and the 
of Ulysses have furnished almost all su( 
poets with incidents, characters, and sent 
The Romans are confessed to have attempted! 
more than to display in their own tongue the n 
tions of the Greeks. There is, in all their 
such a perpetual recurrence of allusions to the 
of the fabulous age, that they must be coi 
often to want that power of giving pleasure 
novelty supplies; nor can we wonder that they 
celled so much in the graces of diction, whei< 
consider how rarely they were employee) ip 
of new thoughts. 

The warmest admirers of the great Mantuan] 
can extol him for little more than the skill 
which he has, by making his hero both a trai 
and a warrior, united the beauties of the Iliad i 
the Odyssey in one composition : yet his jud[ 
was, perhaps, sometimes overborne by bis at 
of the Homeric treasures ; and, for fear of suffeiil 
a sparkling ornament to be Ipst, he has inserted! 
where it cannot shine with its original splendojir. 
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hen Ulysses visited the infernal regions, he 
1, among the heroes that perished at Troy, his 
letitor Ajax, who, Xvhen the arms of Achilles 
adjudged to Ulysses, died by his own hand in 
ladness of disappointment. He still appeared 
sent, as on earth, his loss and disgrace. — 
ses endeavoured to pacify him with praises 
submission; but Ajax walked away without 
. This passage has always been considered 
linently beautiful ; because Ajax, the haughty 
. the unlettered soldier, of unshaken courage, 
movable constancy, but without the power of 
imending his own virtues by eloquence, or en- 
ig his assertions by any other argument than 
irord, had no way of making his anger known 
y gloomy sullenness and dumb ferocity. His 
a of a man whom he conceived to have de- 
l^him only by volubility of tongue was there- 
laturally shown by silence more contemptuous 
liercing than any words that so rude an orator 
[ have found, and by whidi he gave his enemy 
iportnnity of exerting the only power in which 
as superior. 

hen j/Eneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, he 
s Dido the queen ot Carthage, whom his per- 
bad hurried to the grave ; he accosts her with 
^rness and excuses ; but the lady turns away 
Ajax in mute disdain. She turns away like 
: ; but she resembles him in none of those qua- 

which give either dignity or propriety to 
3e. She might, without any departure from 
en our of her conduct, have burst out like other 
3d women into clamour, reproach, and denuu- 
)n ; but Virgil had his imagination full of Ajax, 
herefore could not prevail on himself to teach 

any other mode of resentment. 

A a2 
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If Vir^l could be thus seduced by ii 
there will be little hope that coiumoD wit 
escape ; and accordiugly we fia<l, that bendd 
universal and acknowledged practice 
ancients, there has prevailed in every ase a _ 
lar species of fiction. At one time all truAlJ 
conveyed in allegory ; at another, nothing wa 
but in a vision ; at one period all the poets fol 
sheep, and every event produced a paatorsl; 
another they busied themselves wholly in giving' 
rections tu a pointer. 

It is indeed easy Xo eunceive why any fuU 
should become popular, by which idleness a- 
Toured and imbecility assisted ; but surely no fl 
of genius can much applaud himself for repcRtiif 
tale with which the audience is already tired, 1^ 
which could bring no honour to any but iU i 
Ten tor. 

There are, I think, two schemes of writing. 
which the laborious wits of ihe present time eslii 
their facidties. One is the adaptation of seiM 
all the rhymes which our language can snpplf 
some woru, tliat makes the burthen of the sttiT 
but this, as it has been only used in a kind of MB 
ous burlesque, can scarcely be censured with H 
acrimony. The other is the imitation of SpMI 
which, by the influence of some men of leamuitl 
genius, seems likely to gain upon the age, and Ua 
tore deserves to be more attentively considered.-' 

To imitate tbe liclions and sentiments of 9 

can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps 

themost pleasing vehicles of instruction. But 14 
very far from extending the same respect to hisM 
tioD or bis stanza, llis style was in his owiling 
allowed to be vicious, so darkened with old vat 
and peculiarities of phrase, and so reiaote M 
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use, that Jonson boldly pronounces him 
nitten no language. His stanza is at once 
ind unpleasing ; tiresome to the ear by its 
y , and to the attention by its length. It was 
rmed in imitation of the Italian poets, with- 
egard to the genius of our language. The 
lave little variety of termination , and were 

contriye such a stanza as might admit the 
Dumber of simiJar rhymes : but our words 

so much diversity that it is seldom Con- 
or us to bring more than two of the same 
^ether. If it be j ustly observed by Milton , 
oe obliges poets to express their thoughts 
)er terms, tnese improprieties must always 
)lied, as the difficulty of rhyme is increased 
concatenations. 

mitators of Spenser are indeed not very 
sors of themselves, for they seem to con- 
aty when they have dis6gured their lines 
ew obsolete syllables, they have accom- 
heir design, without considering that they 
)t only to admit old words, but to avoid 
he laws of imitation are broken by every 
reduced since the time of Spenser, as the 
r of Hector is violated by quoting Aristo- 
3 play. It would indeed be difficult to ex- 
>m a long poem all modem phrases, though 
r to sprinkle it with gleanings of antiquity. 
, however, the style of Spenser might by 
)ur be justly copied ; but life is surely given 
gher purposes than to gather what our an- 
lave wisely thrown away, and to learn what 
value, but because it has been forgotten. 
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No. 122. SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1761. i 



Nescio qua nataU solum dukedine cundoi 
'Dudt, Of 10. 

By secret charina our native land attracts. 



Nothing is more subject to mistake aad Ai 
pointment than anticipated judgment coDceraing 
easiness or difficulty of any undertaking, w' 
we form our opinion from the performance! 
others, or from abstracted contemplation of 
thinff to be attempted. j 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be daij| 
with ease; and art, when it is once matured ^ 
habit, vanishes from observation. We are 
fore more powerfully excited to emulation by 
who have attained the highest degree of excell 
and whom we can therefore with least reason 
to equal. 

In adjusting the probability of success by apri)* 
vious consideration of the understanding, we fl^ 
equally in danger of deceiving ourselves. It 9 
never e^sy, nor often possible, to comprise the 
scries of any process with all its circumstanceib 
incidents, and variations in a speculative scheiiA 
Experience soon shows us the tortuosities of imagH 
nary rectitude, the complications of simplicity, tfl 
the aspeiities of smoothness. Sudden difficdtiei 
often start up from the ambushes of art, stop dl 
career of activity, repress the gaiety of confideiK^ 
and, when we imagine ourselves almost at the eii 
of our labours, drive us back to new plans and Sr 
fcrcnt measures. 

There are many things which we every day ^ 
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Biers unable to perform, and perhaps have even 
Krselves miscarried in attempting, and yet can 
krdly allow to be difficult ; nor can we forbear to 
DQder afresh at every new failure, or to promise 
vtainty of success to our next essay ; but when 
i try, the same hinderances recur, the same inabi- 
V is perceived, and the vexation of disappoint- 
>i»t must again be suffered. 
Of the various ' kinds of speaking or writing, 
ich serve necessity, or promote pleasure, none 
[lears so artless or easy as simple narration ; for 
i«t should make him that knows the whole order 
3 progess of an affair unable to relate it? Yet 
t. hourly find such as endeavour to entertain or 
(tnict us by recitals, clouding the facts which 
ij intend to illustrate, and losing themselves and 
ar auditors in wilds and mazes, in digression and 
nfiision. When we have congratulated ourselves 
on a new opportunity of inquiry, and new means 
information ; it often happens, that without de- 
;ning either deceit or concealment, without igno- 
oce of the fact, or unwillingness to disclose it, the 
lator fills the ear with empty sounds, harasses the 
tention with fruitless impatience, and disturbs the 
lagination by a tumult of events, without order of 
ne or train of consequence. 
It is natural to believe, upon the same principle, 
at no writer has a more easy task than the his«> 
iian. The philosopher has the works of omni^ 
ieoce to examine; and is therefore engaged in 
Bquisitions, to which finite intellects are utterly 
lequal. The poet trusts to his invention, and is 
)t only in danger of those inconsistences to which 
'ery one is exposed by departure from truth, but 
ly be censured as well for deficiences of matter 
for regularity of disposition, or impropriety of 
lament. But the happy historian has no other 
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labour than of gatliering what tradition pours 
upon him, or records treasure for his use. He I 
only the actions and designs of men like hinueVl 
conceive and to relate ; he is not to form, but 
characters, and therefore is not blamed for tbe 
consistency of statesmen , the injustice of tyraett, i 
the cowardice of commanders. The difficulty ■|}, 
making variety consistent, or uniting pre 
with surprise, needs not to disturb him; the 
ners ana actions of his personages are 
fixed; bis materials are provided and put into I 
hands, and he is at leisure to employ all his 
in arranging and displaying them. 

Yet, even with these advantages, very few ioi 
age have been nblc to raise Uiemselves to reput 
by writing histories ; and among the innumenl 
authors who fill every nation with accounts of Ml 
ancestors, or undertake to transmit to futurity ' 
events of their own time, the greater part, 
fashion and novelty have ceased to rec< 
them, are of no other use than chronological 
rials, which necessity may sometimes require to b 
consulted, but which fright away curiosity, anddik^ 
gust delicacy. I 

It is observed that our nation, which has pn-j 
duccd so many authors eminent for almost ef(K|^^ 
other species of literary excellence, has been hitfae^j 
to remarkably barren of historical genius ; and 
far has this defect raised prejudices against us Aiij 
some have doubted, whether an Englishman ctti 
stop at that mediocrity of style, or con6ne his mifllj 
to that even tenour of imagination which narretifii 
requires. d 

They who can believe that nature has so capriA^ 
ously distributed understanding, have surely W;i 
claim to the honour of serious confutation. T^ 
ijihabitants of the same country have opposite cbt- ^ 
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ers in different ages ; the prevalence or neglect 
kiiy f](ai'ticular study can proceed only from the 
dental influence of some temporary cause; and 
re hare failed in history, we can have failed 
r because history has not hitherto been diligently 
ivated. 

tot how is it evident, that we have not historians 
«g us whom we may venture to place in com- 
«on with any that the neighbouring nations can 
3«ce? The attempt of Raleigh is deservedly 
sbrated for the labour of his researches, and the 
^nce of his style ; but he has endeavoured to 
It his judgment more than his genius, to select 
s rather than adorn them ; and has produced an 
orical dissertation, but seldom risen to the ma- 
y of history. 

lie work of Clarendon deserves more regard. 
r diction is indeed neither exact in itself, nor 
i^ to the purpose of history. It is the effusion 
I mind crowded with ideas, and desirous of im- 
Hag them ; and therefore always accumulating 
rds, and involving one clause and sentence in 
•ther. But there is in his negligence a rude in- 
ficial majesty, which, without the nicety of la- 
ired elegance, swells the mind by its plenitude 
I diffusion. His narration is not perhaps suf- 
ently rapid, being stopped too frequently by par- 
larities, which, thougti they might strike the 
hor who was present at the transactions, will not 
lally detain the attention of posterity. But his 
Drance or carelessness of the art of writing are 
fly compensated by his knowledge of nature and 
policy ; the wisdom of his maxims, the justness 
bis reasonings, and the variety, distinctness, and 
sngth of his characters. 

But none of our writers can, in my opinion, justly 
itest the superiority of Knolles, who, in his his- 
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tory of the Turks^ has displayed all the exce^ 
that narration can admit. His style , thou^ 
what obscured by time, and sometimes yitiatei 
fiedse wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear, 
wonderful multiplicity of events is so artfiilly 
ranged, and so distinctly explained, that each 
litates the knowledge of the next. Wbenerff 
new personage is introduced, the reader is pi 
by his character for his actions ; when a nadot 
first attacked, or city besieged, he is made 
quainted with its history or situation ; so 

great part of the world is brought into view, 
escriptions of this author are without min 
and the digressions without ostentation. Col 
events are so artfully woven into the conte; 
his principal story, that they cannot be 
without leaving it lacerated and broken, 
nothing turgid in his dignity, nor superfluous 
copiousness. His orations only, wnich he ' 
like the ancient historians, to have been pron 
on remarkable occasions, are tedious and lasi 
and since they are merely the voluntary s] 
imagination, prove how much the most ji 
and skilful may be mistaken in the estimate of 
own powers. 

Nothing could have sunk this author in ol 
rity, but the remoteness and barbarity of the 
whose story he relates. It seldom happens 
circumstances concur to happiness or fame, 
nation which produced this great historian b 
grief of seeing his genius employed upon a fo 
and uninteresting subject; and that writer, 
might have secured perpetuity to his name, 
history of his own country, has exposed himi 
the danger of oblivion, by recounting ent 
and revolutions, of which none desire to 
formed. 
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TSo. 123. TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1761. 



Quo semel eat imbuia reeem^ servaUt odorem 
TeBta diu. Hor. 

What seasoo'd first the vewel keeps the taste. 

_^ Creech. 

*' TO THB RAMBLER. 
'SIR, 

HOUOH I have so long found myself deluded by 
ects of honour and distinction that I often re> 
'e to admit them no more into my heart, yet, 
r determinatelv soe?er excluded, they always 
^¥er their donunion by force or stratagem ; and 
never, after the shortest relaxation of vigilance, 
(OR and caution return to their charge, they find 
(B again in poss^sion^ with all her train of plea- 
la dancing about her. 

£ven wmle I am preparing to write a history 
fisappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to 
;6r myself that you and your readers are impa- 
t for my performance ; and that the sons of leara.- 
have laid down several of your late papers with 
content, when they found that Misocapelus had 
iyed to continue his narrative. 
' But the desire of gratifying the expectations 
1 1 have raised is not the only motive of this re- 
00, which, having once promised it, I think my- 
[ DO longer at |iberty to forbear. For^ however 
My have wished to clear myself from every other 
fesion of trade, 1 hope^I shall be always wise 
flfgh to retain my punctuaUty, and, amidst all my 
IT arts of politeness, continue to despise negli- 
y%, and detest falsehood. 
'When the death of my brother had dismissed 

U II. BE 
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me from the duties of a shop, I considered i 
as restored to the rights of my birth, and eatitlM 
the rank and reception which my ancestors ol 
I was, however, embarrassed with many 
at my first reentrance into the world ; tor mj 
to be a gentleman inclined me to precipitifte 
sures ; and every accident that forced me bteli 
wards my old station, was considered by me u 
obstruction of my happiness. 

" It was with no common grief and indigii 
that I found my former companions still dariif 
claim my notice, and the journeymen and •] 
tices sometimes pulling me by the sleeve as 
walking in the street, and without any tenor ol 
new sword, which was, notwithstandinff, of IB 
common size, inviting me to partake of a bottle 
the old house, and entertaining me with histoiief 
the girls in the neighbourhood. I had alwayii 
my official state, been kept in awe by lace m 
broidery; and imagined that to fright away 
unwelcome familiarities, nothing was neceswry 
that I should, by splendour of dress, proclaiii 
reunion with a higher rank. I therefore sent for* 
tailor; ordered a suit with twice the usual quantitj" 
lace; and, that I might not let my persecutor! in 
oroase their confidence by the habit oi acco8ti»gn»» 
staid at home till it was made. ! 

" This week of confinement I passed in pracosiilj 
a forbidding frown, a smile of condescension, a sli|F 
salutation, and an abrupt departure; and in ftv 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel ifiA * 
much levity and sprighthness that I made no (krt 
of discouraging all public attempts upon my digutf* 
I therefore issued forth in my new coat, with a rt* 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a titter distance; m 
pleased myself with the timidity and reverence irW 
1 should impress upon all who bad hitherto presufflH 
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femrass me with their freedoms. But whatever 
the cause, I did not find myself received with 
new degree of respect ; those whom I intended 
Irive from me ventured to advance with their 
Bd (Erases of benevolence ; and those whose ac- 
ihtance I solicited, grew more supercilious and 
»rved. I began soon to repent the expense, by 
ch I had procured no advantage, and to suspect 
t a shining dress, like a weighty weapon, has no 
% m itself, but owes all its efficacy to him that 
Irs It. 

*Many were the mortifications and calamities 
ich I was condemned to suffer in my initiation to 
iteness. I was so much tortured by the inces- 
t civilities of my companions that I never passed 
ragh that region of the city but in a chair, with 
curtains drawn ; and at last left my lodgings, 
I fixed myself in the verge of the court. Here I 
leavouTe<) to be thought a gentleman just returned 
ti his travels, and was pleased to have my land- 
1 believe that I was in some danger from impor- 
ate creditors ; but this scheme was quickly de« 
ted by a formal deputation sent to offer me, though 
ad now retired from business, the freedom of my 
apany. 

'I was now detected in trade, and therefore re- 
red to stay no longer. I hired another apartment^ 
I changed my servants. Here I lived very hap- 
r for three months, and, with secret satisfaction, 
;n overheard the family celebrating the greatness 
I felicity of the esquire; though the conversation 
lom ended without sonjie complaint of my covet- 
ness, or some remark upon my language or my 
i, I now began to venture into the public walks, 
[ to know the faces of nobles and beauties ; but 
Id not observe, without wonder, as I passed by 
o, how frequently they were talking of a tailor^ 
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I longed, however, to be admitted to cod^ 
and was somewhat weary of walking in cro' 
out a companion, yet continued to come an 
th^ rest, till a lady whom I endeavoured 1 
In a crowded passage, as she was about tc 
her chariot, thanked me for my civility, an 
that, as she had often distinguished me fo 
dest and respectful behaviour, whenever I 
myself, I might expect to see her amonf 
customers. 

** Here was an end of all my ambulator) 
I, indeed, sometimes entered the walks i 
was always blasted by this destructive la( 
mischievous generosity recommended me 
quaintance. Being therefore forced to pi 
adscititious character upon another stage, 
mvself to a coffee-house frequented by wi 
whom I learned in a short time the cant of 
and talked so loudly and volubly of na 
manners, and sentiment, and diction, ant 
and contrasts, and action, and pronuncia 
I was often desired to lead the hiss and 
was feared and hated by the players and 
Many a sentence have I hissed which I d 
derstand, and many a groan have I utte 
the ladies were weeping in the boxes. . 
malignant author, whose performance I t 
cuted through the nine nights, wrote an 
upon Tape the critic, which drove me fro 
for ever. 

" My desire to be a fine gentleman still c 
I therefore, after a short suspense, chose i 
of friends at the gaming table, and was for ( 

? leased with the civility and openness w 
found myself treated. I was, indeed, o 
play; but being; naturally timorous and vig 
never surprised into large sums. What m 
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^611 the consequence of long familiarity with these 
tiDderers, I had not an opportunity of knowing; 
t one night the constables entered and seized us, 
id I was once more compelled to sink into my for- 
«r condition, by sending for my old master to attest 
f character. 

** When 1 was deliberating to what new qualifi- 
lions I should aspire, t was summoned into the 
untry, by an account of my father's death. Here 
had hopes of being able to distinguish myself, and 

support the honour of my family. I therefore 
light guns and horses, and, contrary to the expec- 
jon <n the tenants, inci-eased the salary of the 
nt^man. But when I entered the field, it was 
on disooveped that I was not destined to the glo- 
!S of the chase. I was afraid of thorns in the 
icket^ and of dirt in the marsh ; I shivered on the 
ink of a river while the sportsmen crossed it, and 
^ifibied at the sight of a iive-bar gate. When the 
Drt and danger were over, I was still equally dis- 
ttcerted; for I was effeminate, though not delicate, 
d covld only join a feebly whispering voice in the 
Uaiova^ idf their triumph. 

** A fall, by which my ribs were broken, soon re- 
lied me to domestic pleasures, and I exerted all 
J art to obtain the favour of the neighbouring la- 
ss; but wherever I came, there was always some 
lucky conversation upon ribands, fillets, pins, or 
read, which drove alt my stock of compliments 
it of my memory, and overwhelmed me with shame 
id dejection. 
" Thus I passed the ten first years after the death 

my brother, in which I have learned at last to 
press that ambition which I could never gratify ; 
id, instead of wasting more of my life in vain en- 
^avotlrs after accomplishments which, if not early 
Kpiired, no endeavours can obtain, I shall confine 

B B 2 
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my care to those higher exoelleBcies wbidi mftj 
every man*s power; and thoqgk I caaqot mmM{ 
affectioii by elegance and ease, hope to mcirw] 
teem by honesty and truth. 

** I am, &c. 

'' MlSOGAPBUn.- 
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'Tadtum tylvtu inUr repiare «aliiftr«t, 
Curantem qvkquid dignum aapUnU homoqut afC Hai< 

To range in silence tbrovgh each healthfol wood, 
And muse wliat*i worthy of the wiie and good. 



Thb season of the year is now come in whidiAi 
theatres are shut, and the card tables forsaken; III 
regions of luxury are for a while unpeopled, m1 
pleasure leads out her votaries to g^ves ana gaidM 
to still scenes and erratic gratifications. Those wkl 
have passed many months in a continual tumult cf 
diversion ; who have never opened their eyes intb 
morning but upon some new appointment ; nor siept 
at night without a dream of dances, music, and good 
hands, or of soft sighs and humble supplications, must 
now retire to distant provinces, where the siressof 
flattery are scarcely to be heard, where beauty spar- 
kles without praise or envy, and wit is repeated oiiy 
by the echo. 

As I think it one of the most important duties of 
social benevolence to give warning of the approsci 
of calamity, when by timely prevention it may be 
turned aside, or by preparatory measures be ma» 
easily endured, I cannot feel the increasing warmtlii 
or observe the lengthening days without consideriif 
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' ^conditioD of my fair readers, who are now pre^ 
^g to leave all that has so long filled up their 
^rs^ all from which they have been accustomed 
iiope for delight; and who, till fashion proclaims 
k liberty of returning to the seats of mirth and 
iQfancey must endure the rugged squire, the sober 
Usewife, the loud huntsman, or the formal parson, 
^ roar of obstreperous jollity, or the dulness of 
idential instruction ; without any retreat but to the 
>oiB of solitude, where they will yet find greater 
tonveniencies, and must learn, however unwil- 
gly, to endure themselves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and the gay may 
said to roll on with a strong and rapid cur- 
It; they float along from pleasure to pleasure, 
^out the trouble of regvlating their own motions, 
i pursue the course of the stream in all the feli- 
y of inattention ; content that they find themselves 
progression, and careless whither they are going. 
it the months of summer are 9* kind of sleeping 
gnation without wind or tide, where they are left 
force thenifiielves forward by their own labour, 
i to direct their passage by their own skill; and 
lere, if they have not some internal principle of 
tivity, they must be stranded upon shallows, or lie 
pid in a perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, some to whom this universal 
(solution of gay societies affords a welcome oppor*- 
lity of quitting, without disgrace, the post which 
ay have found themselves unable to mamtain ; and 
seeming to retreat only at the call of nature from 
semblies where, after a short triumj^ of uncon- 
ited superiority, they are overpowered by some 
w intruder of softer elegance or sprightlier vi- 
icity. By these, hopeless of victory, and yet 
bamed to confess a conquest, the summer is re- 
tided as a release from the fatiguing service of 
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celebrity, a dismissiun to more certain joyi,ult 
safer empire. Tliey now Bolace themselTeswif''^ 
influence which they shall obtiun where tli^ 
no rival to fear, and with the lustre wbia 
shall effuse when nothing can be seen of 
splendour. They imagine, while they are 
for their journey , the admiration with whicktiieitl^ 
tics will crowd about them ; plan the lamrs of t Ml 
assembly, or contrive to delucle provincial igMiii 
with a nctitious mode. A thousand pleisii| <^ 
pectations swarm in the fancy ; and all tneappraM^lili! 
ing weeks are filled with distinctions, bon<Hin,wl!i 
authority. fk 

But others, who have lateljr entered the wmli*lk 
have yet had no proofs of its inconstancy aaddoi^llE 
tion, are cut off, by this cruel interruption, frosii-' 
enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed tsM 
four months in inactive obscurity. Many coaohM 
do vexation and desire extort from those eribiV' 
rants of the town against the inexorable fla,vb 
pursues his course without any regard to lovt * 
oeauty; and visits either tropic at the stated M 
whetlicr shunned or courted, deprecated or 'Wr 
plored. 

To them who leave the places of public resoitil 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw (torn A 
miration, courtship, submission, and applause, t 
rural triumph can give nothing equivalent. Tki 
praise of ignorance and the subjection of weabMi] 
are little regarded by beauties who have been aee» 
tomed to more important conquests, and morevah- 
able panegyrics. Nor, indeed, should the powvi 
which have made havock in the theatres, or bom 
down rivalry in courts, be degraded to a kneaa i^ 
tack upon the untraveled heir, or ignoble contnt 
with the ruddy milkmaid. 

Ilow then must four long months be worn a^t! 
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r months, in which there will be no routs, no 
V8, no ridottos ; in which visits must be regulated 
bhe weather, and assemblies will ^lepend upon 
■noon! The Platonists imagine that the future 
isbment of those who have in this \iie debased 
r reason by subjection to their senses, and have 
Wed .Che gi'oss gratifications of lewdness and 
irj to the pure and sublime felicity of virtue and 
templation, will arise from the predominance and 
citations of the same appetites, in a state which 
furnish no means of appeasing them. I cannot 
suspect that this montn, bright with sunshine, 
fragrant with perfumes ; this month , which covers 
ikeadow with verdure, and decks the gardens with 
he mixtures of colorific radiance ; this month, 
t which the man of fancy expects new infusions 
Qagery, and the naturalbt new scenes of obseri* 
i>n ; this month will chain down multitudes to 
Platonic penance of desire without enjoyment, 
hurry them from the highest satisfactions which 
^ have yet learned to conceive, into a state of 
eless wishes and pining recollection, where the 
of vanity will look round for admiration to no 
pose, and the hand of avarice shuffle cards in a 
r%T with ineffectual dexterity, 
'rom the tediousness of this melancholy suspen-r 

I of life, I would willingly preserve those who are 
osed to i% only by inexperience; who want not 
ination to wisdom or virtue, though they have 

II dissipated by negligence, or misled by exam- 
; and who would gladly find the way to rational 
piness, though it should be necessary to struggle 
I habit, and abandon fashion. To these many 

of spending time might be recommended, which 
lid neither sadden the present hour with weari?- 
I, nor the future with repentance. 
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It would seem impossible to .a solitary specilitiili 
that a human being can want employ meat Tota 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowledce ail 
to be placed in the midst ot a world filled wimTtd* 
ety, perpetually pressing upon the tenses ind ini*| ^ 
tating curiosity, is surely a sufficient security agtiMl I \ 
the languishment of inattention. Novelty is iaderf 
necessary to preserve eagerness and alacritf ; M 
art and nature have stores inexhaustible by nMi 
intellects ; and every moment produces someliiif 
new to him who has quickened his faculties by dyj* 
gent observation. 

Some studies, for which the country and the HV 
mer afford peculiar opportunities, I shall, ftt^KKfk 
endeavour to recommend in a future essay; bitl 
there be any apprehension not apt to admit atnooi* 
tomed ideas, or any attention so stubborn indiito 
ible as not easily to comply with new dhreotkHi; 
even these obstructions cannot exclude the pletstft 
of application ; for there is a higher and nomer M* 
ployment, to which all faculties are adapted by M 
who gave them. The duties of religion, sincerdf 
and regularly performed, will always be sufficiell 
to exalt the meanest and to exercise the highest w* 
derstanding. That mind will never be vacant wM 
is frequently recalled by stated duties to meditation 
on eternal interests ; nor can any hour be long wiudi 
is spent in obtaining some new qualification fbrCA- 
lestial happiness. 
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Descriptas servare vices^ operumque eolvretf 

Cwr €g$t H nequeo ignoroque^ poeia talutorf Hor* 

But If, Miroiigh weakocfif , or my want of art, 

I can't |o every differeot style im|iart 

Tbe proper strokes and colours it may claim, 

Wby am 1 booour*d with a poet's name ? FsANCfs* 



' i» ooe of the maxims of tha civil law, that definU 
nu are iagardom* ThingB modified by human mo- 
mtaDdiiigs, subject to varieties of complication, 
4d changeable as experience advances knowledge, 

accident iniiinences caprice, are scarcely to be in* 
udcd in any standing form of expression, becansn 
mj arc alwa§rs suiFering some alteration of their 
Itte* Definition is, indeed^ not the province of 
ftn ; every thing is set above or below our faculties* 
be works and operations of nature are too &:reat in 
mr extent, or too much diffused in their relations, 
id the performances of art too inconstant and un^ 
irtain to be reduced to any determinate idea. It 

impossible to impress upon our minds an adequate 
id jttiftt representation of an object so great that 
e can never take it into our view, or so mutabia 
lat it is always changing under our eye, and haa 
[ready lost its form while we are labouring to conc- 
eive it. 

Definitions have been no less difficult or uncertain 
I criticism than in law. Imagination, a licentioua 
ad vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations and 
npatient of restraint, has always endeavoured U> 
ame the logician, to perplex the confines of distinc* 
on, and burst the inclosures of regularity. There 
(, therefore, scarcely any species of writing of which 
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we can tell what is its essence, and what m iv 
constituents ; every new genius produces soas ii' 
novation, which, when invented and approveil,nlK 
verts the rules which the practice of foregoiag «• 
thors had established. 

Comedy has been particularly unprepitiotttDd^ 
finers; for though, pernaps, they might propedlyhMi 
contented themselves with declaring it to be mAt 
dramatic repreteniatian of human hfe at mag wk 
mirth, they have embarrassed their definitioii wilk- 
the means by which the comic writers attain thar 
end, without considerinff that the various metbodf 
of exhilarating their audience, not being limited hf 
nature, cannot be comprised in precept. Thiis,MMi 
make comedy a representation of mean, and ote 
of bad men : some think that its essence eouiiliii 
the unimportance, others in the fictitiousness of ikr 
transaction. But any man's reflections will vAj^ 
him that every dramatic composition which wMt 
mirth is comic; and that, to raise mirth, it i»byMi 
means universally necessary that the persongii^ 
should be either mean or corrupt, nor always w^ 
site that the action should be ti'ivial, nor ever, tot 
it should be fictitious. 

If the two kinds of dramatic poetry had been de* 
fined only by their effects upon the mind, some iIh 
surdities might have been prevented, with which thr 
compositions of our greatest poets are disgraced, whi 
for want of some settled ideas and accurate distiBe* 
tions, have unhappily confounded tragic with cotiH' 
sentiments. They seem to have thought that as tk 
meanness of persons constituted comedy, their nesk^ 
ness was sufficient to form a tragedy; ana Mi^ 
nothing was necessary but that they should CfOiri 
the scene with monarchs, and generals, and guards; 
and make them talk, at certain intervals, of 4i 
downfall of kingdoms, and the rout of armies. TlHfi 



'e not ccmsidered that thoughts, or incidents, in 
maelves ridiculous, grow still more grotesque by 

solemnity of such characters ; that reason and 
ure are uniform and inflexible ; and that what is 
picable and absurd, will not, by any association 
h splendid titles, become rational or great; that 
most important affairs, by an intermixture of an 
reasonable levity, may be made contemptible; 
L that the robes of royalty can give no dignity to 
isense or to folly. 

^ Comedy,*' says Horace, '' sometimes raises her 
ce ;** > and tragedy may likewise on proper occa- 
Ds abate her dignity ; but as the comic person- 
is can only depart n-om their familiarity of style, 
01 the more violent passions are put m motion, 

lieioes and queens of tragedy should never de- 
i&d to trifle, but in the hours of ease and inter- 
isioos of danger. Yet in the tragedy of Don 
\nHaiUii when the king of Portugal is in the 
ids of his enemy, and havine just drawn the lot 
which he is condemned to die, breaks out into 
nld boast that his dust shall take possession of 
lie, the dialogue proceeds thus between the cap- 
B and his conqueror : 

fuUy Moluch, What shall I do to conquer thee? 

1b6. Impossible $ 

b know no conqeerors. 

!• MqU 1*11 show thee for a monster through mjr Afric. 

^. No, thou canst only show me for a man : 

ic is stoPd with inonsters; man^s a prodigy 

f subjects have liot seen. 

y. MoL Thou talk's! as if 

I at the head of battle. 

i#. Thoa mistakest, 

' there I woold not talk. 

^fiHdueaTf the Mimtier. Sure be would sleep. 

Chki comrersation, with the sly remark of the mi- 
ter, can only be foand not to be comic, because 
V oi>. 11. c c 
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it wants the probabiUty necessary to repraMirtiiMili 
of common life, and degenerates too mudi towvk" 
buffoonery and farce. 

The same play affords a smart retom of theftf^l 
ral to the emperor, who, enforcing his ordenfjf 
the death of Sebastian, vents his impatieneeiilliil 
abrupt threat : 

——No more repliei, 
Bot see thoa do*it it. Or 

To which Dorax answers. 

Choke in chat threat: I can say Or ai loud.* 

A thousand instances of such impropriety ni|ll 
be produced, were not one scene in Aoreig Sm 
sufficient to exemplify it. Indamora, a cii|M 
queen, having Aurenff Zebe for her lover, Ptnpy 
Arimant, to whose charge she had been intniM 
and whom she had made sensible of lier ohaiMrti 
carry a message to his rival. 

Arimant, with a letter in M$ hand; Indamm* 

Arim, And I the messenger to him fh>in you? 
Tour empire you to tyranny pursue s 
You lay commands, both cruel and uiguit, 
To serve my rival, and betray my trust. 

Ind. You first betrayM your trust in loving me : 
And should not I my own advantage see ? 
Serving my love, you may my friendship gain : 
You know the rest of your pretences vain. 
You must, my Arimant, you must be kind : 
'Tis in }our nature, and your noble mind. 

Arim* I'll to the king, and strait my trust resign. 

Jnd. His trust you may, but you shall never mine. 
Heaven made you love me for no other end, 
Bot to become my confident and Ariend : 
As such, I keep no secret from your sight, 
And therefore make you judce how ill I write : 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
If *tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 
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krim. • i atk not Heaven my freedom t6 restore^ 

[Reading. 

only for your sake 1 'II read oo more. 

I yet 1 must— 

• for my own, than for your sorrow sa d 

[ReadiDg. 
lootber line, like this, would make me mad — 
iven ! she goes on— yet more — ^and yet more kind ! 

[As reading, 
h sentence is a dagger to my mind. 
me this night-— ~- [Reading. 

mkfortuney who did such a friend provide;, 
•faithful Arimant shall he your guide* 
i only to be made an instrument, 

preengag'd without my own eontenti 
tuL Unknown to* engage you, still augments my score, 
I gitret you scope of meriting the more. 
CHm» The best of men 
le interest in their actions must confess; 
M merit, but in hope they may possess : 
j 'fatal paper rather let me tear, 
m, like Bellerophon, my own sentence bear. 
md. . YoQ may ; but 'twill not be your best advice: 
rill only gire me pains of writing twice, 
a know you must obey me, soon or late : 
IT should you vainly struggle with your fate ? 
trim. I thank thee, Heaven 1 thou hast been wondrous 

kind I 
IT ^ I thus to slavery designed, 
d yet am cheated with a freeboro mind I 
make thy orders with my reason suit, 

let me live by sense, a glorious brute— — 

[SAtf/rofffu. 
»u frown, and I obey with speed, before 
at dreadful sentence comes. See me no more. 

In this scene every circumstance concurs to turn 
igedy to fierce. The wild absurdity of the expe- 
snt ; the contemptible subjection of the lover ; the 
Ay of obliging him to read the letter, only because 
ought to have been concealed from him ; the fre- 
tent intemiptions of. amorous impatience; the 
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fuiut expostiilationts of a voluntary slave; tfaeni* 
pcriouB liaughtiness of a tyrant without power; tke 
deep rciiection of the yielding rebel upon fate ul 
freewill; and his wise wish to lose his reason ai 
soon as he finds himself about to do what be caonot 
persuade his reason to approve, are surely sufficient 
to awaken the most torpid risibility. 

There is scarce a tragedy of the last centuy 
which has not debased its most important incideots, 
and polluted its most serious interlocutions wiA 
bufiboncry and meanness; but though perfaapiit . 
cannot be pretended that the present ace nas aa(M L 
much to the force and efficacy of the dramai '^^^ 
at least been able to escape many faults, vim I 
cither ignorance had overloolced, or indulgeDceW k^ 
licensed. The later tragedies indeed have faoltia 
another kind, perhaps more destructive to deligbt, 
though less open to censure. That perpetual t>- 
mour of phrase with which every thougnt is nov 
expressed by every personage, the paucity of il* 
ventures which regularity admits, and the mvM 
e(|uality of flowing dialogue, have taken awayfroa 
our present writers almost all that dominion oret 
the passions which was the boast of their predecei- ^ 
sors. Yet thoy may at least claim this commeDd^ ? 
tion, that they avoid gross faults, and thatif ibej -^^ 
cunnot often move terror or pity, they are always ^^ 
careful not to provoke laughter. ^ 
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Nihil est atiud magnum quam multa mimtia. 

V«T. AOCT. 

Sands form the moootaiD, momeots make the year. 

YODNO. 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
'* SIR, 

if ONG other topics of co^versatioD which your 
*8 supply, I was lately engaged in a discussion 
e character given by Tranquilla of her lover 
istulus, whom, notwithstanding the severity of 
istress, the greater number seemed inclined to 
t of unmanly or culpable timidity. 
>ne of the company remarked, that prudence 
; to be distinguished from fear ; and that if 
istulus was afraid of nocturnal adventures, no 
vho considered how much every avenue of the 

was infested with robbers could think him 
iable, for why should life be hazarded without 
ect of honour or advantage ? Another was of 
>n that a brave man might be afraid of crossing 
rerin the calmest weather ; and declared that, 
3 part, while there were coaches and a bridge, 
»uld never be seen tottering in a wooden case, 
f which he might be thrown by any irregular 
ion, or which might be overset by accident, or 
;ence, or by the force of a sudden gust, or the 
»f a larger vessel. It was his custom, he said, 
3p the security of daylight and dry ground; 
(vas a maxim with him, that no wise man ever 
ed by water, or was lost in the dark, 
'he next was humbly of opinion, that if Tran- 

had seen, like him, the cattle run roaring 

c c 2 
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ubout the meadows in the hot months, she irouM vt 
not have 'thought meanly of her lover for DOtiA- lltl 
luring bis safety among them. His neighbour dM \k 
told us, that for his part he was not ashamed to li 
confess, that he coula not see a rat, though it wh lit 
dead, without palpitation ; that he had been drifci |it 
six times out of his lodffings either by rats or nuce; 
aud that he always had a bed in the closet for in 
servant, whom he called up whenever the eneojf 
Mas in motion. Another wondered that any bib 
should think himself disgraced by a precipitote r^ 
treat from a dog, for there^ was always a possibilitT 
that a dog might be mad ;' and that surely, ihoup 
there was no danger but of being bit by a fierce 
animal, there was more wisdom in flight than eah 
test. By all these declarations another was ei- 
couraged to confess, that if he had been admittedto 
the honour of paying his addresses to TranquiUa,be 
N.iould have been likely to incur the same censure; 
for among all the animals upon which nature hts 
impressed deformity and horror, there was nm 
whom he durst not encounter rather than a beetle. 
'' Thus, sir, though cowardice is universally (l^ 
fined too close and anxious an attention to penoml 
safety, there will be found scarcely ieuiy fear, how- 
ever excessive in its degree, or unreasonable in its 
object, which will be allowed to characterize a 
coward. Fear is a passion which every man feels 
HO fic(|uently predominant in his own breast that 
he is unwilhng to hear it censured with great as- 
perity ; and, perhaps, if we confess the truth, the 
same restraint, which would hinder a man fromde 
claiming against the frauds of any employment 
among those who profess it, should withhold him 
from treating fear with contempt among haniai 
beings. 

** Vet since fortitude is one of those virtues whick 
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he condition of our nature makes hourly necessary, 
iNhink you cannot better direct your admonitions 
han against superfluous and panic terrors. Fear is 
mplanted in us as a preservative from evil ; but its 
hity, like that of other passions, is not to overbear 
eason, but to assist it ; nor should it be suffered to 
yrannize in the imagination, to raise phantoms of 
lorror, or beset life with supernumerary distresses. 

** To be always afraid of losing lire is, indeed, 
icarcely to enjoy a life that can deserve the care of 
nreservation. He that once indulges idle fears will 
lever be at rest. Our present state admits only of 
(kind of negative security; we must conclude our- 
(elves safe when we see no danger, or none inade- 
juate to our powers of opposition. Deaths indeed, 
continually hovers about us, but hovers commonly 
inseen, unless we sharpen our sight by useless 
curiosity. 

^' There is always a point at which caution, how- 
ever solicitous, must limit its preservatives, because 
i>ne terror often counteracts another. I once knew 
Ode of the speculatists of cowardice, whose reign- 
ing disturbance was the dread of housebreakers. 
His inquiries were for nine years employed upon 
tke best method of barring a window or a door ; and 
many an hour has he spent in establishing the pre- 
ference of a bolt to a lock. He had at last, by the 
daily superaddition of new expedients, contrived a 
door which could never be forced ; for one bar was 
secured by another with such intricacy of subordi- 
nation, that he was himself not always able to dis- 
engage them in the proper method. He was happy 
hi this fortification^ till being asked how he would 
escape if he was threatened by tire, he discovered 
that, with all his care and expense, he had only 
been assisting his own destruction. He then im- 
mediately tore off his bolts, and now leaves at night 
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his outer door half-locked, that he may notbjlji! 
own folly perish in the flames. *.. 

*' There is one species of terror which those lAl 
are unwilling to suffer the reproach of cowirdki 
have wisely dignified with the name of aii<qMd|i 
A man who ttdka with intrepidity of the moutoi 
of the wilderness while they are out of sight, il 
readily confess his awHpatky to a mole, a wend, 
or a frog. He has, indeed, no dread of harm&Ni 
an insect or a worm, but his antipathy turai In 
pale whenever they approach him. Ue beGffrai 
that a boat will transport him with as much nM; 
as his neighbours, but he cannot conquer his 
tipathy to the water. Thus he goes on without li 
reproach from his own reflections, and every di 
multiplies antipathies, till he becomes contemptibi 
to others and burthensome to himself. 

** It is, indeed, certain, that impressions of dm 
may sometimes be unluckily maae by objects m 
in themselves justly formiclable; but when ftiri 
discovered to be ^oundless, it is to be eradicsti 
like other false opmions, and antipathies are gesi 
rally superable by a single effort. He that hi 
been taught to shudder at a mouse, if he can pa 
suade himself to risk one encounter, will find h 
own superiority, and exchange his terrors for tl 
pride ot conquest. 

'' I am, sir, &c. 

" Thraso." 

" SIR, 

^' As you profess to extend your regard to tb 
minuteness of decency, as well as to the dignity ( 
science, I cannot forbear to lay before you a mod 
of persecution by which I have been exiled t 
taverns and coffee-bouses, and deterred from entei 
ing the doors of my friends. 

" Among the ladies who please themselves wit 
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mdid furniture or elegant entertainment^ it is a 
z\ice very common to ask every guest how he 
s the carved work of the cornice, or the figures 
he tapestry ; the china at the table, or the plate 
the sideboard; and on all occasions to inquire 
opinion of their j udgmen t and their choice. Me- 
a has laid her new watch in the window nine- 
1 times, that she may desire me to look upon it. 
ista has an art of dropping her snuffbox by 
vring out her hankerchief, that when I pick it up 
ay admire it ; and Fulgentia has conducted me, 
mistake, into the wrong room, at every visit I 
e paid since her picture was put into a new 
ae. 

I hope, Mr. Kambler, you will inform them, 
: no man should be denied the privilege of 
ace, or tortured to false declarations ; and that, 
igh ladies may justly claim to be exempt from 
Bness, they have no right to force unwilling civi- 
s. To please is a laudable and elegant ambi^ 
, and is properly rewarded with hpnest praise ; 
to seize applause by violence, and call out for 
tmendation, without knowing, or caring to know, 
ither it be given from conviction, is a species of 
uhy by which modesty is oppressed and since- 
corrupted. The tribute of admiration, thus ex- 
id by impudence and importunity, differs from 
respect paid to silent merit, as the plunder of a 
te from the merchant's profit. 

" I am, &c, 

*« MlSOCOLAX." 
"SIR, 

OUR great predecessor, the Spectator, endea- 
red to diffuse among his female readers a desire 
knowledge ; nor can I charge you, though you 
lot seem equally attentive to the ladies, with 
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endearouring to discourage them from any landih 
pursuit But, however either he or you may ei 
cite our curiosity, ]^ou have not yet informed i 
how it may be gratifaed. The world seems to hu 
formed a universal conspiracy against onr luda 
standings ; our questions are supposed not to ezpai 
answers, our arguments are confuted with a jei 
and we are treated like beings who transgrem A 
limits of our nature whenever we aspire to soioa 
ness or improvement 

** I inquired yesterday of a gentleman omM 
for astronomical skill, what made the day Vm^i 
summer and short in winter? and was told thitW 
ture protracted the days in summer, lest laJp 
should want time to walk in the park; asdii 
nights in winter, lest they should not luiTe ham 
sufficient to spend at the card table. 

** I hope you do not doubt but I heard 8ich» 
formation with just contempt, and I desire jmI 
discover to this great master of ridicule, that I^ 
far from wanting any intelligence which be tm 
have ^iven me. I asked the question with no olhj 
intention than to set him free from the neceui^ 
silence, and give him an opportunity of miaiN 
on equal terms with a polite assembly, from wM 
however uneasy, he could not then escape, Iffl 
kind introduction of the only subject on which I « 
lieved him able to speak with propriety. 

'' I am, &c. 

" Genebosa." 
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Ctq^H melius quam dennUf ultima ptimis 
Cedunt : diasimUes hie vir^ et iUe puer. Of^iu. 

Succeeding years thy eariy fame destroy ; 
Thou, who begao'st a bmid, wilt end a boy. 



TiAN, a name eminent among tlie restorers of 
titerature, when he published a coilectibn of 
iins, prefixed to many of them the year of lus 
t which they were composed. He might de~ 
by this information^ eitner to boast the early 
ity of his genius, or to conciliale indulgence to 
uerility of his performances. But, whaleTer 
OS intent, it is remarked by ScaUger, that he 
little promoted his own reputation, because he 
elow the promise whidi his first productions 
t>ir6», and m the latter part of his life seldom 
ed the sallies of his youth. 
» not UBCOttimon for those who. at their first en- 
9 into the world were distinguislMd for attain- 
% or abilities, to disa{>poiiit the hopes wiuch 
lad raised^ and to end in neglect ana obscurity 
ife which they began in e^lebrity and honour, 
le long catalogue of the inisonyeniences of old 
Birhich moral and satirical writers have so co- 
ly displayed, may be often added the loss of 

e advance of the human mind towards any ob- 
Df laudable pursuit, may be compared to the 
'ess of a body driven> by a blow. It moves for 
e with great velocity and vigour, but the force 
e first impulse is perpetually decreasing, and 
;h it should encounter no obstacle capable of 
ing it by: a sudden stop, the resistance of the 
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medium through which it passes, and the latent »: 
equalities of the smoothest surface, will, inatkoil 
time, by continued retardation, wholly o?eipoinr 
it. Some hinderances will be found in every roidtf 
life, but he that tixes his eyes upon any toinffitt^ 
distance necessarily loses sight of all that mil i^ 
the intermediate space, and therefore sets ibrmi 
with alacrity and confidence, nor suspects a tlMh 
sand obstacles by which he afterwards finds hi; 
passage embarrassed and obstructed. SoneM^ 
indeed , stopped at once in their career by a nddv 
shock of calamity, or diverted to a diflfereBtdia^> 
tion by the cross impulse of some violent paswi^ 
but far the greater part languish by slow degM) 
deviate at first into slight obliquities, and theawlMi 
scarcely perceive at what time their ardour fonoifc 
them, or when they lost sight of tlieir origi«d ^ 
sign. 

Weariness and negligence are perpetually p^ 
vailing by silent encroachments, assisted by doh^ 
ent causes, and not observed till they cannot, ^ 
out great difficulty, be opposed. Labour neoeisi^ 
rily requires pauses of ease and relaxation, and ^ 
deliciousness of ease commonly makes us uawiliBf' 
to return to labour. We, perhaps, prevail op* 
ourselves to renew our attempts, but eagerly list*' 
to every argument for frequent iuterpositioDi^ 
amusement ; for when indolence has once eat^ 
upon the mind, it can scarcely be dispossessed l)it 
by such efforts as very few are willing to exert ■ 

It is the fate of industry to be equally endangend 
by miscarriages and success, by confidence aoddM- 
pondency. He that engages in a great undertaki^ 
with a false opinion of its facility, or too high eol*' 
ceptions of his own strength, is easily discourap 
by the first hinderance of his advances, because ki 
had promised himself an equal and perpetual pro* 
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>n without impediment or disturbance ; when 
ected interruptions break in upon him, he is 
state of a man surprised by a tempest, where 
rposed only to bask in the cahn, or sport in 
Buiows. 

) not only common to find the difficulty of an 
rise greater, but the profit less, than hope had 
^d it. Youth enters the world with very 
prejudices in her own favour. She imagines 
r not only certain of accomplishing every ad- 
"e, but of obtaining those rewards whicn the 
plishment may deserve. She is not easily 
tided to believe that the force of merit can be 
ed by obstinacy and avarice, or its lustre 
led by envy and malignity. She has not yet 
d that the most evident claims to praise or 
ment may be rejected by malice against con- 
1, or by mdolence without examination ; that 
aay be sometimes defeated by artifices, and 
imes overborne by clamour ; that in the min- 
umbers of mankind, many need no other pro- 
on to enmity than that tney find themselves 
ed; that others have ceased their curiosity, 
>n8ider every man who fills the mouth ofre- 
ith a new name, as an intruder upon their re- 
ind a disturber of their repose ; that some are 
ed in complications of interest which they 
le endangered by every innovation ; that many 
liemselves up implicitly to every report which 
. disseminates, or folly scatters ; and that who- 
ipires to the notice of the public, has, in almost 
man, an enemy and a rival ; and must strug- 
th the opposition of the daring, and elude the 
;;ems of the timorous, must quicken the frigid 
iften the obdurate, must reclaim perverseness 
form stupidity^ 
.. II. P P 
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It is no wonder that when the prospect o 
has vanished, the zeal of enterprise shodii 
for who would persevere to cultivate the u 
he has» after long labour, discovered to b( 
He who hath pleased himself with ai 
praises, and expected that he should meet 

Elace with patronage or friendship, will n 
b vigour, when he finds that, from those 
sire to be considered as his admirers, no> 
be hoped but cold civility, and that many 
own his excellence, lest they should be 1 
expected to reward it. 

A man, thus cut off from the prospe 
port to which his address and fortituae 
employed to steer him, often abandons 1 
chance and to the wind, and glides cai 
idle down the current of life, without rei 
make another effort, till he is swallowed 
gulf of mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the same desertio 
selves by a contrary faliaoy. It was sai* 
nibal that he wanted notlung to the con 
his martial virtues, but that when he hac 
victory, he should know how to use it. 
of desisting too soon from successful lal 
the haste of enjoying advantages befon 
secured, is often fatal to men of impetus 
to men whose consciousness of uncomm< 
fills them with presumption, and who ha^ 
..opposition down before them, and left 
panting behind, are early persuaded to im 
they have reached the heights of perfectioi 
now, being no longer in danger from co 
they may pass the rest of their days in 
ment of their acquisitions, in contemplatii 
own superiority, and in attention to their o\ 
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look uDconc'eraed firom their eminence upon the 

anci contentions of meaner beings. 
» is not sufficiently considered in the hoiir of ex- 
kion^ that all human excellence is comparative; 

BO man performs much but in proportion to 
.t others accomplish, or to the time and oppor- 
ties which have been allowed him ; and that he 
> stops at any point of excellence is every day 
ing in estimation, because his improvement 
ws continually more incommensurate to his life, 
t, as no man willingly quits opinions favourable 
limself, they who have once been justly cele- 
ed, imagine that they still have the same pre- 
ions to regard, and seldom perceive the diminu- 
of their character while there is time to recover 
Nothing then remains but murmurs and ro- 
se ; for u the spendthrift's poverty be embittered 
he reflection that he once was rich, how must 
idler's obscurity be clouded by remembering 

be once had lustre ! 

kese errors all arise from an original mistake of 
tme inotives of action. He that never extends 
new beyond the praises or rewards of men will 
.^fected by neglect and envy, or infatuated by 
nvts and applause. But the consideration that 
M only deposited in his hands to be employed in 
)ience to a master who will regard his endea- 
rii, not his success, would have preserved him 
1 trivial elations and discouragements, and en- 
m1 liim to proceed with constancy and cheerful- 
^ neitlier enervated by commendation nor inti- 
ated by censure. 
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Ot/K cycver our AioKiZa irapa Hiikiw, i.y 

Ovre trap avriOua Keci 

Kaffita Xe^^vrai yt {tav ppormv L^P 

OX/i)v viriprarov oi T^ \ 

^X^^^' Pun). ^^^ 

For not the brave, or wise, or great. 
E'er yet had happiness complete ; 
Nor Pcleiis, graoddon of the sky. 

Nor Cadmus, scaped the shafts of pain, Iv^r 

Though favoured by the Powers on high L , 

With every biiss that man can gain. \^ 

_:,€ 
Thk writers who have undertaken the task of reeoi* 
citing mankind to their present state, and relievioi ^^ 
the discontent produced by the various distribttkioi h^ 
of terrestrial advantages, frequently remind uitkil W 
wc judge too hastily of good and evil, that wevifif |^ 
only the superficcs of life, and determine of thi 
whole by a very small part ; and that in the condir 
tion of mon it frequently happens, that grief and au* 
ibty lie hid under the golden robes of prosperitjf, aol 
the gloom of calamity is cheered by secret radmtioBi 
of hope and comfort ; as in the works of natiure the 
bog IS sometimes covered with flowers, and the 
mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but those who have learned the art of floh- 
jecting their senses as well as reason to hypotheticil 
svstems can be persuaded by the most spectoos 
rhetorician that the lots of life are equal ; yetitcao- 
not be denied that every one has his peculiar plea- 
sures and vexations, that external accidents operate 
variously upon different minds, and that no mancai 
exactly judge from his own sensation what another 
>v(MiId feel in the same circumstances. 
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if the gcncrul disposition of things be eitimated ■ 
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represeDtation which every one makes of his 
ate, the world must be considered as the 
)f sorrow and misery ; for how few can for- 
relate their troubles and distresses ? If we 
>y the account which may be obtained of 
nan's fortune from others, it may be con- 
that we are all placed in an elysian region, 
ead with the luxuriance of plenty, and fanned 
breezes of felicity ; since scarcely any corn- 
is uttered without censure from those that 
and almost all are allowed to have obtained 
sion at least adequate to their virtue or their 
;andittg, to possess either more than they de-> 
r more than they enjoy, 
are either born with such dissimilitude of 
and inclination, or receive so many of our . 
nd opinions from the state of life in which we 
agea, that the griefs and cares of one part 
dnd seem to the other hypocrisy, folly, and 
ion. Every class of society has its cant of 
ition, which is understood or regarded by 
It themselves ; and every part of life has its 
less, which those who do not feel them will 
iimiserate. An event which spreads distrac- 
er half the commercial world, assembles the 
companies in councils and committees, and 
the nerves of a thousand stockjobbers, is 
r the landlord and the farmer with frigid in- 
ice. An affair of love, which fills the young 
with incessant alternation of hope and fear, 
als away the night and day from every other 
e or employment, is regarded by them whose 
IS time nas extinguished, as an amusement, 
can properly raise neither Joy nor sorrow, 
ougfa it may be suffered to ml the vacuity of 
moment, should always give way to pru- 
)r interest. 

hat never had any other desire than to fill a 

D 02 
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chest with money, or to add another muat to )k 
estate, who never grieved but at a bad mortmtff 
entered a company but to make a bargain, wow b 
astonisheil to hear of beings known among tbepobi 
and gay by the denomination of wits. Bow worii 
he gape with curiosity, or grin with contempt, it li 
mention of beings who have no wish bnt toMk 
what was never spoken before ; who, if tlief Hf 
pen to inherit wealth, often exhaust their piii- 
monies in treating those who will hear tlMB iili 
and if they are poor, neelect the oppoitoaitieiy 
improving their fortunes tor the pleasure of Mla| 
others laugh? How slowly would he belierettit 
there are men who would rather lose a legacy tk 
the reputation of a distich ; who think it kii A* 
grace to want money than repartee; whoffltki*^ 
ation of having been foiled in a contest of nillMJi 
sometimes sulficient to deprive of sleep; iidvb 
would esteem it a lighter evil to miss a profivt 
bargain by some accidental delay than not to Imk 
thought of a smart reply till the time of prodv^ 
it was past? How little would he suspect tbitv 
child of idleness and frolic enters every assewf 
with a beating bosom, like a litigant on tbedtj" 
decision, and revolves the probability of aDpbw 
. with the anxiety of a conspirator, whose fatedep* 
upon the next night ; that at the hour of retirilil 
he carries home, under a show of airy negligeBCBi* 
heart lacerated with envy, or depressed with diif 
. pointment; and immures himselt in his closet, W 
he may disencumber his memory at leisure, KiiiV 
the progress of the day, state with accuracy hiihf 
or gain of reputation, and examine the causes of* 
failure or success ? 

Yet more remote from common conceptioM* 
the numerous and restless anxieties, by which fr 
male happiness is particularly disturbed. A'''^ 
tary philosopher would imagine ladies born withf 
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ption from care and sorrow, lulled in perpetual 
, and feasted with unmingled pleasure; for 
can interrupt the content of those, upon whom 
ge has laboured after another to confer honours 
kccuknulate immunities; those to whom rude- 
is infamy, and insult is cowardice ; whose eye 
nands the brave, and whose smile softens the 
e; whom the sailor travels to -adorn, the sol- 
>leeds to defend, and the poet wears out life to 
'irate; who claim tribute from every art and 
ce, and for whom all who approach them en- 
cmr to multiply deUghts, without requiring from 

any return but willingness to be pleased ? 
trely, among these favourites of nature, thus un- 
ainted with toil and danger, felicity must have 
: her residence : they must knowbnly the changes 
ore vivid or more gentle joys ; their life must 
ys move either to the slow or sprightly melody 
e lyre of gladness ; they can never assemble but 
easure, or retire but to peace, 
ich would be the thoughts of every man who 
Id hover at a distance round the world, and 
V it only by conjecture and speculation. But 
rience will soon discover how easily those are 
asted who have been made nice by plenty, and 
er by indulgence. He will soon see to how 
f degrees power is exposed which has no other 
d than youth and beauty, and how easily that 
{uillity is molested which can only be soothed 
the songs of flattery. It is impossible to sup- 
pants as fast as an idle imagination may be able 
»rm them, or to remove all inconveniences by 
h elegance refined into impatience may be 
ded. None are so hard to please as those 
n satiety of pleasure makes weary of them- 
s ; nor any so readily provoked as those who 

been always courted with an emulation of 
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There are» indeed, some strokes which theeiif] 
of fate aims immediately at the fair. The miitMi 
of Catullus wept for her sparrow many centuries s|f 
and lapdogs wiUbe sometimes sick in the present igi 
The most fashionable brocade is subject to stain 
a pinner, the pride of Brussels, may be torn bj: 
careless washer ; a picture may drop from a watch 
or the triumph of a new suit may be interrupted a 
the first day of its enjoyment, and all cbstuctka 
of dress unexpectedly obliterated by a geim 
mourning;. 

Such IS the state of every age, every sex, u 
every condition : all have tiieir cares, either frn 
nature or from folly : and whoever, therefore, fine 
himself inclined to envy another, should rememb 
that he knows not the real condition which he i 
sires to obtain, but iii certain that by indulgug 
vicious passion, he must lessen that happiness whu 
he thinks already too sparingly bestowed. 
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Materiam^ qua sU ingeniostu, habea, 
Possidet in terras, et posridet <tquora MinoM : 

Mec telluM nostra^ rue patet unda fugit, 
Restat iter ccelo : cctlo tentabimus ire. 

Da veniam cceptoy Jupiter alte^ meo, Otid. 

Now, Diedalas, behold, by fate as8i|;n*d, 
A task proportion^ to thy mighty mind I 
Unconquer d bars on enrth and sea withstand | 
Thine, Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 
The skies are open — let us try the skies: 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprise. 

Moralists, like other writers, instead of cast 
their eyes abroad in the living world, and end 
vouring to form maxims of {)iactice and new hi 




oiy, coQtent their curiosity with ibat secondary 

bowledge which books afford, aud thiuk themselves 
ntilled to reverence by a new arrangement of an 
Ucieiit system, or new illustration of established 
lltinciples. The sage precepts of the lirst instructurs 
f^.tlie world are transmitted from age to age with 
H^e variation, and echoed from one author to ano- 
WBt, not perhaps without some loss of their oiiginal 
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ther any other reason than this 
j^eoess of imitation can be assigned for that uniform 
&i constant partiality by which some vices have 
ni&erto escaped censure, and some virtues wanted 
SteoiuDicndation ; nor can 1 discover why else we 
■j&Ove been warned only against part of our enemies, 
'itbile the rest have been sutfered to steal upon us 
HnfliOiit notice; why the heart has on one side been 
•doubly fortified, and laid open on the other to the 
incursions of error, and the ravages of vice. 

Among the favourite topics of mural declamation, 
imay be numbered the miscarriages of imprudent 
boldness, and the folly of attempts beyond our 
.power. Jivery page of every philosopher is crowded 
with examples of temerity that sunk under burthens 
which she laid upon herself, and called out enemies 
to battle by whom she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are too just to be disputed, and too 
salutary to be rejected; but there is likewise some 
danger lest timorous prudence should be inculcated 
till courage and enterprise are wholly repressed, and 
.the miqd congealed in perpetual inactivity by the 
'&tal influence of frigonfic wisdom. 

Every man should, indeeid, carefully compare his 
'force with his undertaking; for though we ought 
not to live only for our own sakes, and though there- 
fore danger or difficulty should not be avoided merely 
because we may expose ourselves to misery 
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grace; yet it may be justly required of oi Ml Ilk 6 
Sirow away our Urea upon inadequate and kofelMhliiTi 
designs, since we might, bj a just estimiteof Mhn 
abilities, become more useful to mankind. k^i 

There is an irrational contempt of danger ^Hk m 
approaches nearly to the folly, if not tb pk rf lui 
suicide ; there is a ridiculous persererancaii iifMt' Ni 
ticable schemes, which is justly punished with igM^ jiii: 
min V and reproach. But in the wide regiou df^ 
bability, which are the proper province of pnmi 
and election, there is always room to demsci* 
ther side of rectitude without rushing agamitifp' 
rent absurdity ; and according to the indintkai" 
nature, or the impressions of precept, the daring ■ 
the cautious may more in different directkMvil^ 
out touching upon rashness or cowardice. 

That there is a middle path, which k'u^ 
man's duty to find and to keep, is unanimoodf <* ^ 
fessed : but it is likewise acknowledged thit W 
middle path is so narrow that it cannot 9iuSj^ 
discovered, and so little beaten that there in M k 
certain marks by which it can be followed; Aeotfi k 
therefore of all those who conduct oUiers has beeii m 
tliat whenever they decline into obliquities, thq i 
should tend towards the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that teii>eritjh>< 
been generally censured ; for it is one of the tieM 
with which few can be charged, and which thenfon 
great numbers are ready to condemn. It ii the tK^ 
of noble and generous minds, the exuberaaoe* 
magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius; aal' 
therefore not regarded with much tenderness, te* 
cause it never flatters us by that appearance of kA" 
ness and imbecility which is commonly necesssfjf ^ 
conciliate compassion. But if the same attentifli 
had been applied to the search of arguments agaiif 
the folly of presupposing impossibilities, and antifli' 
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[{niatratian, I know not whetlier many wonld 
Rve been roused U) usefulness, who, baring 
taugbt to confound prudence with liinidity, 

ventured to excel, lest they should unfortu- 
'&il. 

I necessary to distinguish our own interest from 
f othetx, and that distinction will perhaps assist 
fixing- the just limitH of caution and adventii- 
esB. In an undertaking that involves the hap- 
\ or the safety of many, we have certainly no 
to hazard more than is allowed by those who 
ce the .danger; but where only ourselves can 

by miscarriage, we are not confined within 
nartow limits; and still less is the reproach of 
■ty, when nnnibers will receive advantage by 
as, and only one be incommoded by failure. 
41 are generally willing to hear precepts by 
I ease is favoured ; and as no resentment ia 
1 by general representations of human folly, 
ID those who are most eminently jealous of 
irative reputation, we confess, without reluc- 
, that vain man is ignorant of his own weakness, 
herefore tVequentty presumes to attempt what 
n never accomplish ; but it ought likewise to 
uembered, that man is no less ignorant of his 
lowers, and might perhaps have accomplished 
isand designs which the prejudices of cowardice 
ined him from attempting. 
8 observed in the golden verses of Pythagoras, 
xncer i» never far from necessity. The vigour 
I buman mind quicRly appears when there is no 
r any place for doubt and hesitation, when dif- 
:e is absorbed in the sense of danger, or over- 
aed by some resistless passion. We then soon 
rer that difficulty is, for the most part, the 
Mer of idleness, that the obstacles with which 
■y seemed to be obstructed were only phan- 
vhicb we believed real because we durst not 
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advance to a close examination ; and we lean 
it is impossible to determine without experieice^kot IS 
much constancy may endure, or perseverance per*" 
form. 

But whatever pleasure may be found in therevieff I 
of distresses when art or courage has surmottntol 
them, few will be persuaded to wish that they wf 
be awakened by want or terror to the convictioB il| 
their own abilities. Every one should therefore ei- 
deavour to invigorate himself by reason aIldTefle^ 
tion, and determine to exert the latent force that Mr < 
ture may have reposited in him, before the hmil 
exigence comes upon him, and compulsion shall 
torture him to diligence. It is below the dignity of 
a reasonable being to owe that strength to Qecessiif 
which ought always to act at the call of choice, or 
to need anv other motive to industry than the deiiit 
of performmg his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away despair canDot ' 
be wanting to him who considers how much life ii 
now advanced beyond the state of naked, andiici< 
plined, uninstructed nature. Whatever has be« 
effected for convenience or elegance, while it m 
yet unknown, was believed impossible; and tbeie* 
fore would never have been attempted, had. Ml 
some, more daring than the rest, adventured to bii 
defiance to prejudice and censure. Nor is then 
yet any reason to doubt that the same labour wodi 
be rewarded with the same success. There ar 
qualities in the products of nature yet undiscovenJ 
and combinations in the powers of art yet untried 
It is the duty of every man to endeavour that sonu 
thing may be added by his industry to the hereditar 
aggregate of knowledge and happiness. To a^ 
much can indeed be the lot of few, but to add sonM 
thing, however little, every one may hope ; and < 
every honest endeavour, it is certain, that howevi 
unsuccessful, it will be at last rewarded. 
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Non sic prata novo vere decentia 

JEstatis calitUe dispoHat vapor ^ 

Savit 8olstitio cum medius dies; — 

UtfulgOT teneris qui radiat gems 

Momento rapitur, nullague non dies 

Formosi spolium corporis absiuUt, 

Res est forma fugax* Quis sapiens bono 

ConJidtUfragili? Sbneca. 

Not faster in the summer's ray 

Tiie springes frail beauty fades away, 

Tbao anguisti aod decay consume 

The smiling virgin's rosy bloom. 

Some beauty's snatch'd each day, each hour ; 

For beaa^ is a fleeting flower : 

Then how can wisdom e*er confide 

In beauty's momentary pride ? Elpbinston. 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

»u have latdy observed, that in the numerous, 
[visions of the world, every class and order of 
and have joys and sorrows of their own; we 
el hourly pain and pleasure from events which 
unheeded before our eyes, but can' scarcely 
(tunicate our perceptions to minds preoccupied 
ifierent objects, any more than the delight of 
disposed colours or harmopious sounds can be 
rted to such as want the senses of hearing or of 

[ am so strongly convinced of the justness of 
emark, and have on so many occasions, disco- 
I with, how little attention pride looks upon 
aUy of which she thinks herself not in danger, 
indolence listens to complaint when it is not 
sd by her own remembrance, that though I am 
t to lay the occurrences of my life before you» 

»L. II. B R 
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1 queitioD whedier tou wilt condetM^nd (o fOM 
my narrative, or wiuiout the help of MMtoMk 
speculatiat be ahle to understand it 

" I was bora a beauty. From the duniim tt^t 
son I had toy regard turned wholly apw nj^i ^^^ ^ 
DOT can recollect any thing earlier than pnJBeul P^inni 
admiration. My mother, whose face ui lucU] In^nr 
adranced her to a condition above her biithithctfU jtucoei 
no evil 10 great as deformity. She hidD(itl|i1^<' 
power of imagining any other defect than t ii1dM[ V)'^'^ 
complexion, or disproportionate features; tndtluR- W>^- 
fore contemplated me as an assemblage o( <11 U fjj " 
could raise enry or desire, and predictnl withtiiM- f*'* 
phaiit fondness die extent of my conqueiU,uilt'F*J 
number of my slaves. P'' 

" She never mentioned any of my yoang acnuiist (**' 
ance before me, but to remark how much ibiy Wl i" . 
below my perfection; how one would faavektll ^^* 
fine face Dut that her eyes were without lustre; Wi> 1^^ 
another struck the sigtit at a distance, but wut>l W' 
my hair and teeth at a nearer view; anothK b- 
graced an elegant shape with a brown skin; MM 
Sad short fingers, ana others dimples in a wim( 
place, 

" As she expected no happiness nor advulip 
but from beauty, she thougot nothing but iteatj 
worthy of her care ; and her maternal kindseu vi) 
chiefly exercised in contrivances tu protect mefiM 
any accident diat might deface me with a tat, 
or stain me with a freckle ; she never thonebt M 
sufficiently shaded from the aun, or Bcreened fn> 
the fire. I^he was severe or indulgent with no oAn 
intention than the preservation of my form ; she ei- 
cused me from work, lest I should learn to iaif 
down my head, or harden my finger with a needts; 
she snatched away my book because a young ladr 
in the neighbourhood had made her eye> red vitt 
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; by a candle : but she would aearcely suffer 
eat, lest I should spml my shape, nor to 
est I should swell my ancle with ^ sprain. 
;ht I was accurately surveyed from head to 
»8t I should hare suffered any diminution of 
inns in the adventures of the day ; and was 
>ermitted to sleep till I had passed through 
imetic discipline, part of which was a regular 
ion performed with beanflower water and 
lews : my hair was perfumed with variety of 
[Its, by some of whicn it was to be thickened, 
y^ others to be curled. The softness of my 
was secured by medicated gloves, and my 
rubbed with a pomade prep^^ed by my mo- 
•f virtue to discuss pimples and clear discolo- 

WBs always called up early, because the mom- 
gives a freshness to the cheeks; but I was 
behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, 
(e the neck is easily tanned by the rising sun. 
then dressed with a thousand precautions, and 
heard my own praises, and triumphed in the 
ments and prognostications of all that ap- 
led me. 

y mother was not so much prepossessed with 
lion of my natural excellences as not to think 
:ultivation necessary to their completion. She 
:are that I should want none oi the accom- 
tents included in female education, or consi- 
necessary in fashionable life. I was looked 
n my ninth year as the chief ornament of the 
ig master's ball, and Mr. Ariet used to reproach 
her scholars with my performances on the 
chord. At twelve I was remarkable for play- 
r cards with great elegance of manner and ac- 
r of judgment. 

t last the time caAie when my mother thought 
rfect in my exercises, and qualified to display 
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lu the open world those accomplishments wbidihii 
yet only been discovered in select parties or domet* 
tic assemblies. Preparations were therefore mde 
for my appearance on a public night, which shecoi- 
sidered as the most important and critical mooNife 
of my life. She cannot be charged with negledii| 
any means of recommendation, or leaving any thng 
to chance which prudence could ascertain. Eyerr 
ornament was tried in every position, every firieM 
was consulted about the colour of my dress, and 
tlie mantua makers were harassed with directioDs 
and alterations. 

"At last the night arrived from which my fatore 
life was to be reckoned. I was dressed and sent 
out to conquer, with a heart beating like that of ao 
old knight-errant at his first sally. Scholars hive 
told me of a Spartan matron, who, when she armed 
her son for battle, bade him bring back his shield, 
or be brought upon it. My venerable parent dis- 
missed me to a held, in her opinion of equal glory, 
with a command to show that I was her daughter, 
and not to return without a lover. 

** I went, and was received like otlier pleasing no- 
velties with a tumult of applause. Every man who 
valued himself upon the graces of his person, or the 
elegance of his address, crowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended for my notice. I was de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, which 
were made more pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my presence exposed to neglect, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 
to my utmost wishes, and from this time stood in 
the tirst rank of beauty, was followed by gazers io 
the Mail, celebrated in the papers of the city, imi- 
tated by all who endeavoured to rise into fasbioo, 
and censured by those whom age or disappointment 
forced to retire. 

** My mother, who pleased herself with the hopes 
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mi seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the 
«ziiberance of finery ; and when I represented to 
lier that a fortune might be expected proportion- 
ate to my appearance, told me that she should 
icom the reptile who could inquire after the fortune 
* of a girl like me. She advised me to prosecute my 
' Tictories, and time would certainly bring me a cap- 
tive who might deserve the honour of being enchained 
for ever. 

^ My lovers were indeed so numerous that I had 
po oAer care than that of determining to whom I 
should seem to give the preference. But having 
been steadily and industriously instructed to pre- 
serve my heart from any impressions which might 
liinder me from consulting my interest, I acted with 
less embarrassment, because my choice was regu- 
lated by principles more clear and certain than the 
caprice of approbation. When I had singled out 
pne from the rest as more worthy of encouragement, 
I proceeded in my measures by the rules of art; and 
yet, when the ardour of the first visit was spent, 
generally found a sudden declension of my influ- 
ence; I felt in myself the want of some power to 
diversify amusement and enliven conversation, and 
could not but suspect that my mind failed in per- 
forming the promises of my face. This opinion was 
soon confirmed by one of my Ipvers, who married 
Ifavinia with less beauty and fortune than mine, be- 
cause he thought a wife ought to have qualities 
which might make her amiable when her bloom was 
past. 

''The vanity of my mother would not suffer her 
to discover any defect in one that had been formed 
by her instructions, and had all the excellence which 
she herself could boast. She told me that no- 
thing so much hindered the advancement of women 
as literature and wit, which generally frightened 

£ b2 
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away those that could make the best settlements, 
and drew about them a needy tribe of poets and 
philosophers, that filled their heads with wild no- 
tions of content, and contemplation, and virtuous 
obscurity. She therefore enjoined me to improve 
my minuet-step with a new French ■dancing'-master, 
and wait the event of the next birth night. 

" I had now almost completed my nineteenth 
year : if my charms had lost any of their softness, 
it was more than compensated by additional dignity; 
and if the attractions of innocence were impaired, 
their place was supplied by the arts of allurement 
I was therefore preparing tor a new attack, without 
any abatement of my confidence, when in the midst 
of my hopes and schemes I was seized by that 
dreadful malady which has so often put a sudden 
end to the tyranny of beauty. I recovered my 
health after a long confinement ; but when I looked 
again on that face which had been often flushed 
with transport at its own reflection, and saw all that 
I had learned to value, all that I had endeavoured 
to improve, all that had procured me honours or 
praises, irrecoverably destroyed, I sunk at once into 
melancholy and despondence. My pain was not 
much consoled or alleviated by my mother, who 
grieved that I had not lost my life together with my 
beauty, and declared, that she thought a young 
woman divested of her charms had nothing for which 
those who loved her could desire to save her from 
her grave. 

** Having thus continued my relation to the pe- 
riod from which my life took a new course, I shall 
conclude it in another letter, if by publishing this 
you show any regard for the correspondence of, 

" Sir, &c. 

•* Victoria." 
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No.. 131. TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1751. 

Fatit accede deisque, 
. JSt cole fUices-; ndseros fitge* Sidera cmlo 

Ut distant, etflamma mari, sic utile redo* Lccilif. 

Still follow where aaspicious fotes invite; 
Caress the happy, and the wretched slight. 
Soooer shall jarriog elements unite. 
Than trath with gain, than interest with right. 

F. Lewis. 

Therb is scarcely anj^ sentiment in which, amidst 
he innumerable varieties of inclination that nature 
\T accident have scattered in the world, we find 
;Feater numbers concurring than in the wish for 
icbes; a wish, indeed, so prevalent that it may be 
considered as universal and transcendental as the 
lesire in which all other desires are included, and 
f which the various purposes which actuate man- 
ind are only subordinate species and different mo- 
[ifications. 

Wealth is the general centre of incliuation, the 
9int to which all minds preserve an invariable ten- 
ency, and from which they afterwards diverge in 
umberless directions. Whatever is the remote or 
Itimate design, the immediate care is to be rich ; 
nd in whatever enjoyment we intend finally to ac« 
uiesce, we seldom consider it as attainable but by 
le means of money. Of wealth, therefore, all una- 
imously confess the value, nor is there any disa 
reement but about the use. 

No desire can be formed which riches do not 
ssist to gratify. He that places his happiness in 
)lendid equipage or numerous dependants, in re- 
aed praise or popular acclamations, in the accu- 
ulation of cunosities, or the revels of luxury, in 
>lendid edifices or wide plantations, must still 
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either by birth or acquisition oossess riches. Tbey 1^^^ 
may be considered as the elemental principlM of \.\ ^ 
pleasure, which may be combined with endless di- 
versity; as the essential and necessary subsUwce, 
of which only the form is left to be adjusted by 
choice. 

The necessity of riches being thus apparent^ it is 
not wonderful that almost every mind nas been em- 
ployed in endeavours to acquire them ; that molti- 
tudes have vied in arts by which life is furnished 
with accommodations, and which therefore mankind 
may reasonably be expected to reward. 

It had, indeed, been happy if this predominist 
appetite had operated only m concurrence with rir- 
tue, by influencing none but those who were xealooi 
to deserve what they were eager to posfess, and had 
abilities to improve their own fortunes by contribat- 
yng to the ease or happiness of others. To have 
riches and to have merit would then have been the 
same, and success might reasonably have been coa- 
siderod as a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wishes of men 
keep a stated proportion to their powers of attam- 
ment. Many envy and desire wealth who can neyer 
procure it by honest industry or useful knowledge. 
rhey therefore turn their eyes about to examine 
what other methods can be found of gaining that 
which none, however impotent or worthless, will be 
content to want. 

A little inquiry will discover that there are nearer 
>f ays to pront than through the intricacies of art, or 
up the steeps of labour ; what wisdom and virtue 
scarcely receive at the close of life, as the recom- 
pense of long toil and repeated efforts, is brought 
within the reach of subtilty and dishonesty by more 
expeditious and compendious measures ; the wealth 
of credulity is an open prey to falsehood ; and the 
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fossessioDS of ignorance and imbecility are easily 
stolen away by- the conveyances of secret artitice, 
or seized by the gripe of unresisted violence. 

It is likewise not hard to discover, that riches 
always procure protection for themselves, that they 
dazzle the eyes of inquiry, divert the celerity of 
pursuit, or appease the ferocity of vengeance. 
When, any man is incontestably known to have 
Jarge possessions, very few think it requisite to in- 
.quire by what practices they were obtained ; the re- 
sentment of mankind rages only against the strug- 
gles of feeble and timorous corruption, but when it 
has surmounted the first opposition, it is afterwards 
supported by favour and animated by applause. 

The prospect of gaining speedily what is ardently 
desired, ana the certainty of obtaining by every ac- 
cession of advantage an addition of security, have so 
far prevailed uponr the passions of mankind that the 
peace of life is destroyed by a general and incessant 
struggle for riches. It is observed of gold by an 
old epigrammatist, that to have it is to be in jear, 
and to toant it is to be in sorrow. There is no. con- 
dition which is not disquieted either with the care 
.of gaining or of keeping money ; and the race of 
man may be divided in a political estimate between 
those who are practising fraud, and those who are 
repelling it. 

If we consider the present state of the world, it 
will be found that all confidence is lost among man- 
kind, that no man ventures to act, where money can 
be endangered, upon the faith of another. It is im- 
possible to see the long scrolls in which every con- 
tract is included, with all their appendages of seals 
and attestation, without wondering at the depravity 
of those beings, who must be restrained from viola- 
tion of promise by such formal and public evidences, 
and precluded from equivocation and subterfuge by 
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such punctilious minuteness. Among all tlie st- 
tires to which folly and wickedness have given oe- 
casiouy none is equally severe with a bond or a ielp 
tlement 

Of the various 'arts by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the greater part are at the first view ineoos- 
cilable with the laws of virtue; some are opeslj 
flagitious, and practised not only in neglect, but ii 
defiance of faith and justice ; and the rest are oi 
every side so entangled with dubious tendencies» 
and so beset with perpetual temptations, that very 
few, even of those who are not yet abandoned, are 
able to preserve their innocence, or can prodnoe 
any other claim to pardon than that they have defl- 
ated from the right less than others, and have soooer 
* and more diligenthr endeavoured to return. 

One of the chief characteristics of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had ia- 
truded on mankind, is the community of posies- 
sions : strife and fraud were totally excluded, and 
every turbulent passion was stilled by plenty and 
equaJitv. Such were, indeed, happy tiroes, but 
such times can return no more. Community of 
possession must include spontaneity of production ; 
for what is obtained by labour will be of right the 
property of him by whose labour it is gained. And 
while a rightful claim to pleasure or to affluence 
must be procured either by slow industry or uncer- 
tain hazard, there will always be multitudes whom 
cowardice or impatience incite to more safe and 
more speedy methods, who strive to pluck the fruit 
without cultivating the tree, and to share the ad- 
vantages of victory without partaking the danger of 
the battle. 

In later ages the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is exposed while the mind continues 
open to the influence of riches, has determined many 
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to TOWS of perpetaal poverty ; they have suppressed 
desire by cutting off the possibility of gratincation, 
ilid seeured their peace by destroying the enemy 
whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet sub- 
jsotion. but by debarring themselves from evil, 
they have rescinded many opportunities of ffood; 
thej lutTe too often sunk into inactivity and use- 
lessneas; and though they have forborne to injure 
tocieiy, have not fuUy paid their contributions to its 
iuumness. 

While riches are so necessary to present conveni- 
•ncse, aad so much more easily obtained by crimes 
Uhui virtaesy the mind can only be secured from 
vMdiDg to the continual impulse of covetousness 
by ^e preponderation of uncnangeable and eternal 
motiyes. Gold will turn the intellectual balance, * 
when weighed only against reputation ; but will be 

Silt and ineffectual when the op{x>site scale is 
arged with justice, veracity, and piety. 
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l^urpibui ac prmit omnet tumui. Jot. 

The misd of Hiortab, in p erver a eneas strong, 
Imbibct with dire docility the wroog. 



« TO THE RAMBLBB. , 
** UK. XAMBLBR, 

** I WAS bred a sdidar, and after the usual course 
off edncationy found it necessaij to employ, for the 
support of life, that learning which I had almost ex* 
faaufltod my little fortune in acquiring. The lucra- 
live professions drew my regard with equal attrac* 
tioB; each presented ideas which excited my curio- 
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sity, and each imposed dutiest which tenified i} 
apprehensioD. 

" There is no temper more unpropitious to iDtei- 
est than desultory application and unlimited inqviyi 
by which the desires are held in a perpetual eqp 
[M)ise, and the mind fluctuates between ^ffenii 
purposes without determination. I had books q( 
erery kind round me, amonff which I diyided ay |i^- 
time as caprice or accident directed. I often ipot 
the first hours of the day in considering to whii 
study I should devote the rest; and at last snatchei 
up any author that lay upon the table, or perhaw 
Hed to a coffeehouse for deliverance from tlM 
anxiety of irresolution and the gloominess of so- 
litude. ' 
' '*Thus my little patrimony ffrew imperceptibly 
less, till I was roused from my literary slumber by 
a creditor, whose importunity obliged me to pacify- 
him with so large a sum that what remained wis 
not sufficient to support me more than eight months. 
I hope you will not reproach me witli avarice or 
cowardice, if L acknowledge that I now tbought 
mysc'lf in danger of distress, and obliged to endea- 
vour after some certain competence. 

•* There have been heroes of negligence, who 
have laid the price of their last acre in a drawer, 
and, without the least interruption of their tranquil- 
lity or abatement of their expenses, taken out one 
piece after another, till there was no more remain- 
ing. But I was not born to such dignity of impru- 
dence, or such exaltation above the cares and ne- 
cessities of life : I therefore immediately engaged 
my friends to procure me a little employment, wiiich 
might set me freci from the dread of poverty, and 
afford me time to plan out some final scheme of 
lasting advantage. 

'' My friends were struck with honest solicitude, 



"^cuioB. llbET Ai Boc i b Ili tbnr kiadbess to 
Snish bj ddBT, bat prasecstod ikeir ■qw ii i B g 
k ssch saecess Ikal ii leas tku a Boadi 1 was 
lilexed witk Tuietj of oAen uid eoatniMtr of 

mcu. 

'I had, bovrerer, ao tiae forloa^paaaeaof < 

eiatioa ; aad, th ciefow? , sooo remred to 

office of iestiacliB|c a Toaag aobleaan ia tie 
se of his lather: I weat'to the seat at whidi tke 
ily Iheo happeaed to leside, was reeehred wklk 
It politeness, aad iarited to eater iaoMdialalY 
my charge. Tlie terais offered were sach as i 
old willingly hare accepted, though my fortaae 

allowed me greater liberty of choice : the re- 
;t with which I was treated flattered my vanity ; 
, perhaps, the splendour of the aptftmeats, and 
luxury of the table, were not whoUy without their 
lence. I iuunediately complied with the pro^ 
ils, and received the young lord into niy care. 

Having no desire to gain more than I should 
y deserve, I very diligently prosecuted my un-* 
asking, and had the satisfaction of discovering 
ny pupil a flexible temper, a quick apprehen- 
, and a retentive memory. I did not much 
bt that my care would, ia time/ produce a wise 
fill counsellor to the state, though my labours 
e somewhat obstructed by want of authority, 

the necessity of complying with the freaks of 
ligence, and of waiting patienUy for the lucky 
nent of voluntary attention. To a man whose 
gination was flUed with the dignity of know- 
^e, and to whom a studious life had made all the 
imon amusements insipid and contemptible, it 
1 not very easy to suppress his indignation, when 
$aw himself forsaken m the midst of his lecture 
an opportunity to catoh an insect, and found his 
OL. Ji. » F 
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MttraetiMit debftivedl from «ooeM in^^ktim 
fiMmkwi, by die menory of a ohiktieii fra) 
deiiM «f a new f^Uythiof • 

<* TWm v6ialM»B would kave reouivod 
aveadr, had oat kit ttUDma, by entrealiii 
ttme toat he should be excused trom a tad 
ward for aoaie petty coawlianoe, and wi 
hiai 4nmi Ua bolok ait anolker, to gratify I 
her viihaata wHh his fivaoity, show a him t 
tfaisf was more {>leasiBg aiid more tnipoi 
kaowledge, and that study was to he 
rather iMi chosen, and was only the in 
tfioae hours which pleasure left Vacant, or- 
uswned. 

** I thoucht it my duty to complain, 
terns, of theee frequeat aTOcaAiona ; hot 
swered, that rank and lortune might n 
hope for some indulgence; that the retai 
my pi^'s iprogvem would not be imput« 
negligenoe or iaabiUty of mine ; and thai 
success which satisfited every body eke 
surely satisfy myself. I bad now done 
and without more remonstrances continu 
caloate my precepts whenever they could 
gained «very day new influence, and foun< 
cmrees, my scholar began to feel the ^ 
pulses of curiosity, and the honest ardow 
otts ambition. 

*' At length it was resolved to pass a 
London, l^e lady had too much tondne 
SOB to live five months without him, and 
an opinion of his wit and learning to i 
vanity the (gratification of exhibiting him b 
lie. I lemottstraiked against too early aa 
ance with cards and company ; but with s 
tempt of my ignorance and pedantry, she 
he had been already confined too long i 
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U»iy9 and it was ik)w time la show hka Ike world; 
Mlhing was Hiore a brand of meanness that beusbful 
fcbitdity ; gay freedom and elegast assurance were 
wU^ to be gained by mixed conversation, a frequent 
iitercoHurse witk strangers, and ft timeW introdvo- 
ium ta splendid assemfblies ; and she had moje than 
f«ee dbsenred, that his forwardness and complai- 
laace began to desert him, that he wa& silent when 
hfrbttd not something of consequience to say, bhished 
iibeaAver he happened ta find himself mistaJ^en, and 
kmg down his bead im the {Npesenee of the ladies, 
ritbonl the readiness of reply and actiTity of <^ei- 
Ki8Bfi8» remarkable in yomg gentlemen that are 
Med in JEiOodoa. 

**• Again I foiiiid resistance h<meless, and again 
ikoiight it proper to comply. We entered the 
Mchy and in ioub days were placed in the gayest 
ind most magnific«it region of the town. My 
rHpily who had for severe years lived at a remote 
ieat» was immediately dazzled with a thousand 
^•ms of novdity and show. His imagination was 
EUed with tiie perpetual tumnit of pleasure that 
passed before him, and it was impossible to allure 
him from the window, or to overpower by any 
cbarm of eloquence the rattle of coaches, and the 
sounds wluch echoed from the doors in the neigh- 
bourhood. In three days his attention, which he 
began to regain, was disturbed by a rich suit, in 
which he was equipped for the reception of com- 
pany, and which, having been long accustomed to 
a plain dress, he could not at first survey without 
ecstasy. 

'' The arrival of the family was now formally 
notified; every hour of every day brought more 
intimate or more distant acquaintances to the door ; 
and my pupil was indiscriminately introduced to 
all, that he might accustom himself to change of 
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faces, and be rid with speed of his rustic diffidence. 
He soon endeared himself to his mother by the 
speedy acquisition or recovery of her darling qm- 
lities ; his eyes sparkle at a numerous assembly, 
Bjkd his heart dances at the mention of a ball fie 
has at once caught the infection of high hk, and 
has no other test of principles or actions than tbe 
quality of those to wiiom they are ascribed. He 
begins already to look down on me with superio- 
rity, and submits to one short lesson in a week, ai 
an act of condescension rather than obedience ; for 
he is of opinion, that no tutor is properly oualified 
who cannot speak French; and having rormerly 
learned a few familiar phrases from his sisters go- 
verness, he is every day soliciting his mamma to 
procure him a foreign footman, that he may grow 
polite by his conversation. I am not yet insulted, 
out find myself likely to become soon a superfluous 
incumbrance, for my scholar has now no time for 
science, or for virtue ; and the lady yesterday de- 
clared him so much the favourite of ievery compsiy 
that she was afraid he would not have an hour in the 
day to dance and fence. 

*' I am, &c. 

** J:iUMATUES;' 
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Mmgna quidtm iacris qwe dot pracepta UbeUU 
Vwetrix fortuma sapUntiu, Didmua atUem 
Has qntoque feUces^ quiforre incommoda vU<ey 
Nee jadare jugum vita didicere magistrd, Juv. 

Ii«t Stoifs ethics' haughty rales advance 
To combat fortune, and to conquer chance ; 
Yet happy those, though not so learn'd are thought. 
Whom life iostnicts, who by experience taught. 
For new lo eome from past misfortunes look, 
Nor shake the yoke, which galls the more *ti8 shook. 

Creeicu. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

.** You have shown, by the publication of my letter, 
iOant you think^ the li^ of v ictoria not wholly un- 
"worthy of the notice of a philosopher : I shall Uiere- 
iot^ continue my narrative, without any apolo{;y 
for unimportance which you have dignified, or tor 
inaccuracies which you are to correct. 

'' When my life appeared to be no longer in dan* 
ger, and as much oi my strength was recovered as 
enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village, to 
which my mother dismissed me with a faint em- 
brace, having repeated her command not to expose 
my face too soon to the sun or wind, and told me, 
that with care I might perhaps become tolerable 
again. The prospect of being tolerable had very 
little power to elevate the imagination of one who 
had so long been accustomed to praise and ecstasy ; 
but it was some satisfaction to be separated from my 
mother, who was incessantly ringing the knell of 

F f2 
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departed beauty, and never entered my roomwHk- 
out the whine of condolence or the growl of annf. 
She often wandered over my face, as a ttsfdler 
over the ruins of a celebrated city, to note erery 
place which had once been remarkable for a hapfiy 
feature. She condescended to visit my retiresieit, 
but always left me more melancholy ; for after a 
thousand trifling inquiries about my diet, and a m- 
nute examination of my looks, she generally oos- 
eluded with a sigh, that I should never more be ft 
to be eeen. 

'' At last I was permitted to return home, bv 
found no great improvement of my condition ; for 1 
was imprisoned in my chamber as a criminal, whom 
appearance would disgrace my friends, and coo 
dcmned to be tortured into new beauty. Every ex 
periment which the officiousness of folly could con 
municate, or llic credulity of ignorance admit, wa 
tried upon me. Sometimes I was covered will 
emollients, by which it was expected that ail tb 
scars would be filled, and my cheeks plump^'O] 
to their former smoothness ; and sometimes I wt 
punished with artificial excoriations, in hopes o 
gaining new graces with a new skin. The cosmetii 
science was exhausted upon me; but who can re 
pair the ruins of nature ? My mother was forced U 
give me rest at last, and abandon me to the fate o 
a fallen toast, whose fortune she considered as i 
hopeless game, no longer worthy of solicitude or at- 
tention. 

" The condition of a young woman who has 
never thought or heard of any other excelleacc 
than beauty, and whom the sudden blast of disease 
wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed sufficiently calar 
roitous. She is at once deprived of all that gave 
her eminence or power; of all that elated her prick 
or animated her activity; all' that tilled her days 
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with pleiisiirc and lier nights with ha^o; all that 
gave gladness to the present hour or brightened her 
prospects of futurity. It is perhaps not in the power 
.of a man whose attenlion has been divided by diver- 
'tilty of pursuits, and who has not been accustomed 
to derive from others much of his happiness, to 
imftfce to himself such helpless destitution, such 
dismal inanity. Every object of pleasing con- 
templation is at once snatched away, and tliB soul 
' Ands every receptacle of ideas empty, or tilled only 
with the memory of joys that can return no more. 
All is gloomy privation, or impotent desire; the 
faculties of anticipation slumber in despondency, or 
the powers of pleasure mutiny for employment. 

*' £ was so little able to find entertainment for 
myself, that 1 was forced in a short time to venture 
■broad, as the solitary savage is driven by hunger 
lifom his cavern. ! entered with all the humility of 
disgrace into assemblies, where 1 had lately sparkled 
with gaiety and lowered with triumph. I was not 
wholly without hope, that dejection had misrepre- 
sented me to myself, and that the remains of my 
former face might yet have some attraction and in- 
fiuence : but the Hrst circle of visits convinced me, 
that my reign was at an end ; that life and death 
.were no longer in my hands ; that 1 wns no more to 
practise the glance of command or Ihe fiown of pro- 
liibition ; to receive the tribute of sighs and praises, 
or to be soothed with the gentle murmurs ot amor- 
ous) timidity. My opiuion was now unheard, and 
«y proposals were unregarded : the uarrowness of 
iny fcnnwiedge, and the meanness of my sentiments 
vrere easily discovered, when the eyes were no 
longer en{;aged against the judgment ; and it vras 
obsprved, by tho?e who had formerly been cbnrrawl 
with my vivacious loquacity, that my understanding 
was impaired as well as my face, and that I was no 
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loDger qualified to fill a place in aay compaDy but 
a party at cards. 

« Jt is scarcely to be imagined how sooa the mud 
sinks to a level with the condition. I, who had long 
considered all who approached me as vassals, cos- 
dcmned to regulate tneir pleasures by my eyes^ aid 
harass their inventions for my entortainment, was in 
less than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket 
with professions of obligation ; to catch with eager- 
ness at a compliment ; and to watch with all tkc 
anxiousness of dependence, lest any little civility 
that was paid me should pass unacknowledged. 

" Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when compared with vows and adoratioii, 
yet it was far more supportable than the insolence 
of my own sex. For the first ten months after my 
return into the world, I never entered a single home 
in which the memory of my downfal was not re- 
vived. At one place I was congratulated on my 
escape with life ; at another I heard of the benefits 
of early inoculation ; by some I have been told is 
express terms, that I am not yet without my charms; 
others have whispered at my entrance, this is the 
celebrated beauty. One told me of a wash that 
would smooth the skin ; and another offered me her 
chair that I might not front the light. Some soothed 
me with the observation, that none can tell how soon 
my case may be her own ; and some thought it pro- 
per to receive me with mournful tenderness, formal 
condolence, and consolatory blandishments. 

*' Thus was I every day harassed with all the 
stratagems of well-bred malignity; yet insolence 
was more tolerable than solitude, and I therefore 
persisted to keep my time at the doors of my ac- 
quaintance, without gratifying them with any ap- 
pearance of resentment or depression. I expected 
that their exultation would in time vapour away; 
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:he joy of their superiority would end with its 
ty; and that I should be suffered to glide 

in my present form among the nameless mul- 
S whom nature never intended to excite envy 
miration, nor enabled to delight the eye or in- 

the heart. 

This was naturally to be expected, and this I 
I to experience. But when 1 was no longer agi* 
by the perpetual ardour of resistance and effort 
•severance, I found more sensibly the want of 

entertainments which had formerly delighted 
he day rose upon me without an engagement, 
iie evening closed in its natural gloom, without 
loning me to a concert or a ball. None had any 

find amusements for me, and I had no power 
using myself. Idleness exposed me to melan- 
, and life began to languisn in motionless in- 
^nce. 

lisery and shame are nearly allied. It was 
ithout many struggles that I prevailed on my- 
» confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 

who had never pained me with comfort or 
>ity. I at last laid my calamities before her, 

to ease my heart tnan receive assistance. 

roust distinguish,' said, she, ' my Victoria, 
evils which are imposed by Providence from 
to which we ourselves give the power of hurt- 
. Of your calamity, a small part is the inflic- 
f Heaven, the rest is little more than the cor- 

1 of idle discontent. You have lost that which 
ndeed sometimes contribute to happiness, but 
ich happiness is by no means inseparably an« 
. You have lost what the greater number of 
jman race never have possessed ; what those 
torn it is bestowed for the most part possess in 

and what you, while it was yours, knew not 
o use : you have only lost early what the laws 
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of nature forbid you to keep long, and hare lost 
it while your mind is yet flexible^ and while yoa 
have time to substitute more valuable and aon 
durable excellences. Consider yourself, myTie- 
toria, as a being bom to know, to reason, and tnact; 
rise at once from your dream of melaneWly lo wt»* 
dom and to piety ; you wiH find that thepe act other 
eharms than those of beauty, and c^tber joys thai 
the praise of fools.' 

** I am, &c. 

" Victoria.'* 



No. 134. SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1751. 



Quis scUf nn a^kiant hodi&mm crastina aumaia 
Tempore Di superi ! Hos. 

Wbo knows if Heaven, with ever boimteous power, 
SbuJI a(ki to-morrow to the present liour ? Framcis. 

I SAT yesterday morning employed in deEberating 
on which, among the yarious subjects that occured 
to my imagination, I should bestow the paper of to- 
day. After a short effort of meditation by which 
nothing was determined, I grew every moment more 
irresolute, my ideas wandered from the first inteii' 
tion, and I rather wished to think, than thovgbt 
upon any settled subject; till at last I was awakei- 
ed from this dream of study by a summons frcon tbe 
press : the time was come for which I bad been tluu 
negligently purposing to provide, and, however diH 
bious or sluggish, I was now necessitated to write. 
Though to a writer whose design is so compre- 
hensive and miscellaneous that he may accomino- 
date himself with a topic from every scene of life, 
or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of bis 



• be obliged to a suddea loomposkioii ; yet I 
lot f€N*bear to reproach myself for hfiying so 
3glected what was unayoidably to be done, 
which every moment's idleness increased the 
ty. There was however some pleasure nl 
Dg that I, who bad only trifled tiil diligenoe 
cessary, might stiil congratulate myself upev 
leriority to m altitudes who have trifled till dili- 
is vain ; who can by do degree of activity or 
ion recover the opportunities which have slip- 
ay ; and who are condemned by their own care- 
ts to hopeless calamity and.barren sorrow, 
folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
^nnot be finally escaped, is one of the general 
esses which, in spile cf the iastroction of 
sts, and the remonstrances of reason, prevaR 
eater or less degree in every mind ; even they 
lost steadily withstand it ^nd it, if not the 
tc4ent, the most pertinacious of tbek* passions, 
} renewing its attacks, and though o^ben van- 
d, never destroyed. 

i indeed natural to have particular regard to 
oe present, and to be most solidtous &r that 
is by its nearness enabled to make the strong- 
pressioRs. When therefore any sharp pain is 
suflered, or any formidable danger to be in- 
, we can scarcely exempt ourselves wholly 
he sedttcements of imagination; we readily 
3 that another day will b^ing «ome suppoil; or 
tage which we now want; and are easityper- 
i, that the moment of necessity, which ivede- 
iver to arrive, is at a great distance Irom us. 
IS life is languished away in the ^oom of anx- 
md consumed in collecting resolution which 
sxt morning dissipates; tn forming purposes 
we scarcely hope to keep, and reconciling 
ves to our own cowardice by e^LCUses which. 
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ivbile we admit them, we know to be absurd. Out 
firmness is by the continual contemplation of misery 
hourly impaired ; every submission to our fear en- 
larges its dominion ; we not only waste that time in 
which the evil we dread might have been suffered 
and surmounted, but even where procrastination 
produces no absolute increase of our difficulties, 
make them less superable to ourselves by habitual 
terrors. When evils cannot be ayoided^ it is wise 
to contract tlie interval of expectation ; to meet the 
mischiefs which will overtake us if we fly ; and suffer 
only their real malignity without the conflicts of 
doubt and anguish oi anticipation. 

To act is far easier than to suffer; yet we every 
day see the progress of life retarded by the vis iner- 
tia:, the mere repugnance to motion, and find mul- 
titudes repining at the want of that wbicb nothing 
but idleness hinders them from enjoyinc. The case 
of Tantalus, in the region of poetic punisbment, was 
somewhat to be pitied, because the fruits that bung 
about bim retired from his hand ; but what tender- 
ness can be claimed by those who, though perhaps 
they suffer the pains of Tantalus, will never lift their 
hands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this torpid T 
generation than murmurs and complaints; murmurs |' 
at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspicion 
expose them to feel, and complaints of distresses 
which it is in their own power to remove. Laziness 
is commonly associated with timidity. Either fear 
originally prohibits endeavours by infusing despair 
of success; or the frequent failure of irresolute 
struggles, and the constant desire of avoiding la- 
bour, impress by degrees false terrors on the mind. 
But fear, whether natural or acquired, when once it 
has full possession of the fancy, never fails to em- 
ploy it upon visions of calamity, such as^ if they are 
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ssipated by useful employment, will soon 
Lst it with norrors, and imbitter life not only 
liose miseries by which all earthly beings are 
more or less tormented, but with those which 

yet exist, and which can only be discerned 

perspicacity of cowardice, 
ong all who sacrifice future advantage to pre- 
clination, scarcely any gain so little as those 
iffer themselves to freeze in idleness. Others 
rrupted by some enjoyment of more or less 

to gratify the passions ; but to neglect our 

merely to avoid the labour of performing 
a labour which is always punctually reward- 
surely to sink under weak temptations. Idle* 
ever can secure tranquillity ; the call of rea- 
d of conscience will pierce the closest pavilion 
sluggard, and, though it may not have force 
e him from his down, will be loud enough to 

him from sleep. Those moments which he 

resolve to make useful by devoting them to 
sat business of his being will still be usurped 
rers that will not leave them to his disposal ; 
e and vexation will seize upon them, and for- 
n to enjoy what he is so desirous to appro- 
re are other causes of inactivity incident to 
ictive faculties and more acute discernment. 

whom many objects of pursuit arise at the 
[me, will frequently hesitate between different 

till a rival has precluded him, or change his 
as new attractions prevail, and harass him- 
ithout advancing. He who sees different 
the same end, will, unless he watches care- 
rer his own conduct, lay out too much of his 
)n upon the comparison of probabilities and 
justment of expedients, and pause in the 
of his road, till some accident intercepts his 

II. o G 
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journey. He vvhose penetration extendfl to remote 
consequences, and wno, wheneyer he applies his 
attention to any design, discovers new prospects of 
advantage and possibilities of unproveuicnt, will Mi 
easily be persuaded that his project is ripe for •exe- 
cution ; but will superadd one contrivaaoe to ano- 
ther, endeavour to unite various puinoses in one 
operatiiMi, multiply complications, aoa refine nice- 
ties, till he is entangled m his own scheme, and be- 
wildered in the perplexity of various intentioas. Et 
that resolves to unite all the beauties of situatios k 
ti new purchase must waste his life in Kmag to at 
purpose from province to province. He that hopes 
m the same house to obtam every comrenieace naj 
draw plans and study Palladio, but will never ky t 
stone. He will attempt a treatise on aoaie iapor- 
iant subject, and amass materials, consult auBDn, 
and study all the dependent and collateral parts ef 
learning, but never conclude hrmself quahfied t» 
write. He that has abilities to cmioeive peifatioi 
will not easily be content without it ; and since per- 
fection cannot bo reached, will lose the opportunity 
of doing well in the vain hope of unattunabie ex- 
cellence. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the active 
prosecution of whatever he is desirous to perforin. 
It is true, that no dihgence can ascertain success; 
death may intercept the swiftest career ; but he who 
is cut off in the execution of an honest undertaking 
has at least the honour of falling in his rank, andbas 
fought the battle, though he missed the victory. 
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No. 13^. TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1751. 

CoBtum^ non animnm mutant* Hon. 
Place may be chaoged ; but who can change his mind ? 



It i» iaipossiUie to take a Tvew on any side, or ob- 
senre aay of the various elasses that form the great 
eoBDRUHty of tlie world, without discovermg the in- 
Aoence ol example, and admitting with new con- 
vielioR tiee observation of Aristotle, that man is an 
imUative being. The greater,, far the greater number, 
fellow the track which others hare beaten, without 
asj cmriosity after new discoreries, or ambition of 
tmsliRg themselves to their own conduct And, of 
lilOM who break the ranks and disorder the unifor- 
iMlv of the inarch, most return in a short time from 
tihwu* deviation, and prefer the equal and steady sa- 
tisfactioD of secnrkj before the firoiics of caprice and 
tite honours- of afl^entore. 

In qnestioas difik^ult or dangerous, it is indeed 
nataraf to repose upon authority, and, when fear 
happens to predominate, upon the authority of those 
whom we oo not in general think wiser than our- 
selves^ Very few have abilities requisite for the 
c^BCovery of abstruse truth ; and of those few ^omer 
Avant leisore, and seme resolution. But it is not 
so easy to find the reason of the universal submis- 
sion to preeedent where every man might safely 
judge for himself; where no irreparable loss can be 
hazarded, nor any mischief of long continuance in- 
enrred. Vanity might be expected to operate where 
the more powerful passions are not awakened; the 
mere pleasure of acknowledging no superior mi^ht 
produce slight singularities, or the hope of gainmg 
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some new degree of happiness awaken the mind to 
invenUon or experiment. 

If in any ease the shackles of prescription could be 
wholly shaken off, and the imagination left to act 
without control, on what occasion should it be 
expected, but in the selection of lawful pleasure? 
Pleasure of which the essence is choice; which 
compulsion dissociates from every thing to which 
nature has united it; and whioh owes not only its 
vigour but its being to the smiles of liberty. Yet 
we see that the senses, as well as the reason, are 
regulated by credulity ; and that most will feel, or 
say that they feel, the gratifications which others 
have taught them to expect. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 
every one, considerable enough to attract regard, 
has retired, or is preparing with all the earnestness 
of distress to retire into the country ; when nothing 
is to be heard but the hopes of speedy departure, or 
the complaints of involuntary delay ; I nave oftea 
been tempted to inquire what happiness is to be 
gained, or what inconvenience to be avoided, by 
this stated recession ? Of the birds of passage, some 
follow the summer,and some the winter, because they 
live upon sustenance which only summer or winter 
can supply ; but of the annual flight of human rovers 
it is much harder to assign the reason, because they 
do not appear cither to find or seek any thing which 
is not equally afibrded bv the town and country. 

I believe that many of these fugitives may have 
heard of men whose continual wish was for the 
quiet of retirement, who watched every opportunity 
to steal away from observation, to forsake the crowd, 
and delight themselves with the society of solitude. 
There is indeed scarcely any writer who has not 
celehratod tlio happiness of rural privacy, and de- 
lighk'd himseir and his reader MJth the melody of 
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l»rds, the whisper of groves, and the murmur of 
rivulets : nor any man eminent for extent of capa- 
city, or greatness of exploits, 'that has not left be- 
hind him some menoortals of lonely wisdom and 
silent dignity. 

But almost all al)snrdity of conduct arises from 
the imitation of those whom we cannot resemble. 
Those who thus testified their weariness of tumult 
and hurry, and hasted vrith so much eagerness to 
the leisure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed 
with the pressure of difficult employments, harassed 
with importunities, and distracted with multiplicity ; 
pr men wholly engrossed by speculative sciences, 
who having bo other end of life but to learn and 
^eacb, found their searches interrupted by the com- 
mon commerce of civility, and their reasonings dis- 
jointed by frequent interruptions. . Such men might 
reasonably fly to that ease and convenience which 
their condition allowed them to find only in the 
countrv. The statesman, who devoted the greater 
part of his time to the public, was desirous oi keep- 
ing the remainder in his own power. The general 
niBied with dangers, wearied with labours, and 
j^tonned with acclamations, gladly snatched an in- 
terval of silence and relaxation. The naturalist was 
unhappy where the works of Providence were not 
always before him. The reasoner could adjust his 
systems only where his mind wsis free from the in- 
trusion of outward objects. 

Such examples of solitude very feytr of those who 
are now hastening from the town have any preten- 
sions to plead in their own justification, since they 
cannot pretend either weariness of labour, or desire 
of knowledge. They purpose nothing more than to 
quit one scene of idleness for another, and after 
having trifled in public, to sleep in secrecy. The 
utmost that they can hope to gain is the change of 

G G 2 
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ridiculousness to obscurity, and the prifilege of 
having fewer witnesses to a life of folly. He who 
is not sufficiently important to be disturbed in his 
pursuits, but spends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his mental 
faculties enable him to 611 either with enjo3rmeDt or 
desires, can have nothing to demand of shades and 
valleys. As bravery is said to be a panoply, insig- 
nificancy is always a shelter. 

There are however pleasures and advantages in a 
rural situation, which are not confined to philoso- 
phers and heroes. The freshness of the air, tlie 
verdure of the woods, the paint of the meadows, 
and the unexhausted variety which summer scatters 
upon the earth, may easily give delight to an oa- 
learned spectator. It is not necessary that he who 
looks witn pleasure on the colours of a flower should 
study the principles of vegetation, or that the Pto- 
lemaic ana Copernican system should be compared 
before the light of the sun can gladden, or its warmth 
invigorate. Novelty is itself a source of ffratifica- 
tion; and Milton justly observes, that to him who 
has been long pent up in cities no rural object can 
be presented, which will not delight or refresh some 
of his senses. 

Yet even these easy pleasures are missed by the 
greater part of those who waste their summer in the 
country. Should any man pursue his acquaintances 
to their retreats, he would hnd few of them listening 
to Philomel, loitering in woods, or plucking daisies, 
catching the healthy gale of the morning, or watch- 
ing the gentle coruscations of declining day. Some 
will be discovered at a window by the road side, 
rejoicing when a new cloud of dust gathers towards 
them, as at the approach of a momentary supply of 
conversation, and a short relief from the tediousness 
of unidoal vacancy. Others are placed in the adja- 
cent villages, where they look ouly upon houses as 
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in the rest of the year, with no change of objects but 
what a remove to any new street in London might 
have given them. The same set of acquaintances 
still settle together, and the form of life is not other- 
wise diversified than by doing the same things in a 
difi^erent place. They pay and receive visits in the 
usual form, they frequent the walks in the morning, 
they deal cards at night, they attend to the same 
tattle, and dance with the same partners ; nor can 
they at their return to their former habitation con- 
gratulate themselves on any other advantage than 
that they have passed their time like others of the 
same rank ; and have the same right to talk of the 
happiness and beauty of the country, of happiness 
which they never felt, and beauty which they never 
regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entertainments, 
and to subsist upon its own stock, is not the prero- 
give of every mind. There are, indeed, understand- 
ings so fertile and comprehensive, that they can al- 
ways feed reflection with new supplies, and suffer 
nothing from the preclusion of adventitious amuse- 
ments ; as some cities have within their own walls 
enclosed ground enough to feed their inhabitants in 
a siege. But others live only from day to day, and 
must be constantly enabled, by foreign supplies, to 
keep out the encroachments of languor and stupi- 
dity. Such could not, indeed, be blamed for ho- 
vering within reach of their usual pleasure, more 
than any other animal for not quitting its native 
element, were not their faculties contracted by their 
own fault. But let not those who go into the coun- 
try merely because they dare not be left alone at 
home, boast their love of nature, or their qualifica- 
tions for solitude ; nor pretend that they receive in- 
stantaneous infusions of wisdom from the Dryads, 
ind are able, when they leave smoke and noise be? 
lind, to act, or think, or reason for themselves. 
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ExOpoQ yaf} HOI KuvoQ b^aQ (avSao frvKytriv^ 

Oc x't'^epov fitv KivOtt tvi ^pimvt aXKo St pa^ei* Horn, 

'Who dnrrs tbiDk one thing and another tell, 

My heart detests him as tlw gates of Hell. Pope. 



TiiK regard which they whose abilities are employ- 
ed in the works of imagination claim from the rest 
of mankind arises in a great measure from their in- 
fluence on futurity. lUmk may be coaferred by 
princes, and wealth bequeathed, by misers er by 
robbers ; but the honours of a lasting name, and the 
yeneration of distant ages, only the sons of learning 
haye the power of bestowing. While, therefore, it 
continues one of the characteristics of rational na^ 
ture to decline obliyion, authors neyer can be wholly 
overlooked in the search after happiness, nor be- 
come cont('.m))tible but by their owu fault. 

The mau wlio considers himself as constituted the 
ultimate judge of disputable characters, and entrust- 
ed with the distribution of the last terrestrial re- 
wards of merit, ought to summon all his fortitude 
to the support of his integrity, and resolve to. dis- 
charge an office of such dignity with the most vigi- 
lant caution and scrupulous justice. To deliver 
examples to posterity, and to regulate the opinion 
of future times, is no slight or trivial undertaking; 
nor is it easy to commit more atrocious treason 
against the great, republic of humanity than by fal- 
sifying its records and misguiding its decrees. 

To scatter praise or blame without regard to jus- 
tice is to destroy the distinction of good and evil. 
Many have no other test of actions than general 
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3inioD ; and all are so far influenced by a sense of 
putation that they are often restrained by fear of 
proach, and excited by hope of honour, when 
her principles have lost their power; nor can any. 
lecies of prostitution promote general depravity 
ore than that which destroys the force of praise, 
f showing that it may be acquired without aeserv- 
g it, and which, by setting free the active and am- 
itious from the dread of infamy, lets loose the ra- 
icity of power, and weakens the only authority by 
hich greatness is controled. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value . 
ily to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it be- 
)mes vulgar, and will no longer raise expectation 
r animate enterprise. It is therefore not only ne- 
essary that wickedness, even when it is not safe 

> censure it, be denied applause, but that goodness 
e commended only in proportion to its degree; 
tid that the garlanas, due to the great benefactors 
r mankind, be not suffered to fade upon the brow 
f him who can boast only petty services and easy 
irtues. 

Had these maxims been universally received^ 
ow much would have been added to the task of 
edication, the work on which all the power of mo- 
ern wit has been exhausted. How few of these 
litial panegyrics had appeared if the author had 
een obliged first to find a man of virtue, then to 
istinguish the distinct species and degree of his de- 
3rt, and at last to pay him only the honours which 
e might justly claim. It is much easier to learn 
16 name of the last man whom chance has exalted 

> wealth and power, to obtain, by the intervention 
r some of Ips domestics, the privilege of address- 
ig him, or in confidence of the general acceptance 
f flattery, to venture on an address without any 
revioiis solicitation ; and after having heaped upon 
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btm all the virtties to which philosophy has assigneil 
a name, inform him how much more might be traly 
said, did not the fear of giving* pain to his modestj 
repress the raptares of wonder aiMl die zeal of re- 
m^ratioa. 

Nothing has sp much degraded literature from its 
natmul rank as the practice of indecent asd prooris- 
cuous dedication ; for what credit ca» he expect wIm) 
professes himself the hirehfig of Yantty, Dowerer 
profiigate, and without shame or scruple celebnttes 
the worthless, dignifies the mean, ana giras to the 
corrupt, licentious, and oppressire, the ornament 
which ought only to add grace to truth, and lovefi- 
ness to innocence ? Every other kind of adultera- 
tion, however shameful, nowerer misehieToas, is 
less detestable than the crime of counterfeiting cha- 
racters, and fixing the stan>p of literary sanction 
upon the dross and refuse of the world. 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors wiA the 
whole load of infamy, of which part, perhaps the 
greater part, ought to fall upon tneir patrons. If 
he that hires a bravo partakes the guilt of murder, 
why should he who bribes a flatterer hope to be ex- 
empted from the shame of falsehood! The un- 
happy dedicator is seldom without some motives 
which obstruct, though not destroy the liberty of 
choice ; he is oppressed by miseries which he hopes 
to relieve, or inflamed by ambition which he expects 
to gratify. But the patron has no incitements 
equally violent ; he can receive only a short gratifi- 
cation, with which nothing but stupidity could dis- 
pose him to be pleased. The real satisfaction which 
praise can afford is by repeating aloud the whispers 
of conscience, and by showing us that we have not 
endeavoured to deserve well in vain. Every other 
encomium is, to an intellT<ront mind, satire and re- 
l>roach ; the celebration of those virtues which we 
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feel ourselves to want can only impress a quicker 
sense of our own defects., and show that we have 
not yet satisfied the expectations of the world, by 
forcing vs to observe how much fiction must oontia- 
bute to the completion of our character. 

Yet sometimes the patron may claun indulgence ; 
for it does not always ha{^n, that the encomiast 
has been much encouraged to his attempt. Many 
a hapless author, when his book, and perhaps his 
dedication, was ready for the press, nas waited 
long before any one would pay the price of prosti- 
tution, or consent to hear the praises destinea €o in- 
sure his name against the casualties of time; and 
aiany a <QOinplakit has been vented against the de- 
ciineef learning, and neglect of genius, when either 
parsimoBiotts prudence has declined expense, or 
honest indignation rqiected falsehood. But i£ at 
last, t£ieT long inquiry and innumerable disappcNo&t- 
menta, he find a lord willing to hear of his own <elo- 
quenee .and taste > a statesman de^rous of knowing 
bow a friendly historian will represent Ins .oondnct^ 
jor a lady delighted ito leave to the world some me- 
mosial of her wit and beauty, such weakness cannot 
he «ceiisufied as an instance of enormous depcuvity. 
The wisest man may, by a diligent solicitor, he aur- 
{Nrised in the hour of weakness, and tpersiiaded to 
jBolace Texation, or invigorate hope, with ike music 
-of flal^ry. 

To censure all dedications as adulatory and :ser- 
mle wanld discover rather 'on vy than justice. Pcuse 
is the tribute of merit, and he <that has incontestabJy 
•diotingiiished himself by any puUic pedormance 
has a right to aU 4he hmiours which the public can 
bestow. To men thus raised .above the rest of the 
community, there is rio need that the book or its 
author shotdd have any particular relajdon : that the ' 
lialron is known to deserve respect is sufficient to 
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vindicate him that pays it. To the same regard 
from particular persons, private virtue and less con- 
spicuous excellence may be sometimes entitled. 
Another may with great proprietor inscribe his work 
to him by whose encouragement it was undertaken, 
or by whose liberality he has been enabled to pro- 
secute it, and he may justly rejoice in his own forti- 
tude that dares to rescue merit from obscurity. 

Acribus exemptta videor te claudere : tnisce 
Ergo atiquid noitrii de mori^us*'^-'— 

Thus much I will indulgie thee for thy ease. 

And mingle something of our times to please. Drtdeit* 

I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope as well as gratitude 
may not unblamably produce a dedication ; but 
let the writer who pours out his praises only to pro- 
pitiate power, or attract the attention of greatness, 
De cautious lest his desires betray him to exuberant 
eulogies. We are naturally more apt to please 
ourselves with the future thau the past, and while 
we luxuriate in expectation, may be easily per- 
suaded to purchase what we yet rate only by ima- 
gination, at a higher price than experience will 
warrant. 

But no private views dt personal regard can dis- 
charge any man from his general obligations to vir- 
tue and to truth. It may happen in the various 
combinations of life, that a gooa man may receive 
favours from one who, notwithstanding his acciden- 
tal beneficence, cannot be justly proposed to the 
imitation of others ; and whom, therelore, he must 
find some other way of rewarding than by public 
celebrations. Self-love has, indeed, many powers 
of seducement, but it surely ought not to exalt any 
individual to equality with the collective body of 
niankind, or persuade him that a benefit conferred 
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on him is equivalent to every other virtue. Yet 
many iipon false principles of gratitude have ven- 
tured to extol wretches, whom all but their depen- 
dents numbered among the reproaches of the spe- 
cies ; and whom they would likewise have beheld 
with the same scorn had they not been hired to dis- 
honest approbation. 

To encourage merit with praise is the great busi- 
ness of literature ; but praise must lose its influence, 
by unjust or negligent distribution ; and he that im- 
pairs its value may be charged with misapplication 
of the power that genius puts into his hands, and 
with squandering on guilt the recompense of virtue. 



'No. 137. TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1751. 

ihan vitant stulti vitia^ in contraria currunt. HoR. 

Whilst fools one vice condemD, 

They run into the opposite extreme. Creech. 



That wonder is the efltHet of ignorance has been 
often observed. The awful stillness of attention, 
with which the mind is overspread at the first view 
of an unexpected effect, ceases when we have lei- 
sure to disentangle complications and investigate 
causes. Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden 
cessation of the mental progress, which lasts only 
while the understanding is fixed upon some single 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the object into its parts, or mark the inter- 
mediate gradations from the first agent to the last 
:K>n sequence. 
It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno- 

VOh. II. H H 
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ranee is often the effect of wonder. It is coiDmofi 
for those who have never accustomed diemseWfis to 
the labour of inquiry, aor invigorated their eonfi- 
dence by conquests over difficulty , to sleep in tbe 
gloomy quiescence of astoDishment, without any efiort 
to animate inquiry or dispel obscurity* What ibe^ 
cannot immediately conceive they consider as too 
high to be reached, or too extensivie io be compre- 
hended; they therefore content themselves witk 
the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they bare 
no hopes of performing; and resign the pleasupe of ! 
rational contemplation to more pettinacious study 
or more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanic art many are 
of a form so different jDrom that of their first mate- 
rials, and many consist of parts so numerous and so 
nicely adapted to each other, that it is not possible 
to view them without amazement. But vnien ive 
enter the shops of artificers, observe the various 
tools bv which every operation is facilitated, and 
trace the progress of a manufacture through the 
different hands that, in succession to each other, 
contribute to its perjfcction, we soon discover that 
every single man nas an easy task, and that the ex- 
tremes, however remote, of natural rudeness and 
artificial elegance are joined by a regular concate- 
nation of efrects, of which every one is introduced 
by that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
that which is to follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual 
performances. Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams affright the timorous and unexperienced from 
a second view ; but if we have skul 8u£Eu:ient to 
analyze them into simple principles, it will be dis- 
-covered that our foar was groundless. Divide and 
conquer is a principle equally just in soienoe as iu 
|Mlicy. 'Complication is a species of confederacy, 
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vrbicb, while it cdntmoes united, bids defiance ta 
the most active and vigorous intellect ; but of which 
every member is separately weak, and which may, 
therefore, he quickly subdued if it can oBce be 
broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, 
is to attempt but little at a time. The widest ex- 
cursions of the mind , are made by short flights fre- 
quently repeated ; the most lofty fabrics of science 
are formed by the continued accumulation of single 
propositions. 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, that im- 
patience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes 
those who are most distinguished for quickness of 
apprehension ; and that they who might with great- 
est reason promise themselves victory are least 
willing to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where the attention is not laid asleep by laziness, or 
dissipated by pleasures, can arise only from con- 
fosed and general views, such as negligence snatches 
in haste, or from the disappointment of the first 
hopes formed by arrogance without reflection. To 
expect that the intricacies of science will be pierced 
by a careless glance, or the eminences of fante 
ascended without labour, is to expect a peculiar 
privilege, a power denied to the rest of mankind ; 
but to suppose that the maze is inscrutable to dili- 
gence, or the heights inaccessible to perseverance, 
is to submit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and 
enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by dis- 
covering and conquering new regions of the intel- 
lectual world. To the success of such undertak- 
ings, perhaps some degree of fortuitous happiness 
is necessary, which no man can promise or procure 
to himself; and therefore doubt and irresolution 
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may be forgiven in him that ventures into the Bnex- 
plored abysses of truth, and attempts to find his 
way throuffh the fluctuations of uncertainty and the 
conflicts of contradiction. But v^hen nothing more 
is required than to pursue a path already beates, 
and to trample obstacles which others have demo- 
lished, why should any man so much distrust hu 
own intellect as to imagine himself unequal to the 
attempt ? 

It were to be wished that those who devote their 
lives to study would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and consider nothing as 
too little for their regard ; that they would extend 
their notice alike to science and to life, and unite 
some knowledge of the present world to their ac- 
quaintance with the past ages and remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt and ridicule as tneir ignorance of things 
which are knovm to all but themselves. Those 
who have been taught to consider the institutions 
of the schools as giving the last perfection to human 
abilities are surprised to sec men wrinkled with 
study, yet wanting to be instructed in the minute 
circumstances of propriety, or the necessary form 
of daily transaction ; and quickly shake off their 
reverence for modes of education which they 6n(l 
to produce no ability above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach tfie me of 
booh. The student roust learn by commerce with 
mankind to reduce his speculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of 
life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred 
to scholastic professions, and passed much of their 
lime in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to disregard every other qualification, 
and to imagine that they shall find mankind ready 
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to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
abonl them for instroction. They therefore step 
out from their cells into the open world with all the 
confidence of authority and dignity of importance ; 
they look round about them at once with ignorance 
and scorn, on a race of beings to whom they are 
equally unknown and equally contemptible, but 
irhose manners they must imitate, and with whose 
opinions they must comply, if they desire to pass 
their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are 
inclined to look on the common business of the 
world, and the unwillingness with which they con- 
descend to learn what is not to be found in any sys- 
tem of philosophy, it may be necessary to consider 
that though admiration is excited by abstruse re- 
searches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure is not 
given, nor affection conciliated, but by softer ac- 
complishments, and qualities more easily communi- 
cable to those about us. He that can only con- 
Terse upon questions, about which only a small part 
of mankind has knowledge sufficient to make them 
curious, must lose his days in unsocial silence, and 
live in the crowd of life without a companion. He 
that can only be useful iq great occasions may die 
witbont exerting his abilities, and stand a helpless 
spectator of a thousand vexations which fret away 
happiness, aqd which pothing is required to remove 
but a little dexterity of conduct and readiness of 
expedieiits. 

JN^o degree of knowledge attainable by man is 
able to set him above the want of hourly assistance, 
pr to extinguish the desire of fond endearments and 
tender officiousness ; and, therefore, no one should 
think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which 
friendship may be gained. Kindness is preserved 
bv a constant reciprocation of benefits or inter- 

hh2. 
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change of ploasures; but such benefits only can 
be bestowed as others are capable to receive, and 
such pleasures only impartecl as others are quali- 
fied to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no ho- 
nour will be lost ; for the condescensions of learn- 
ing are always overpaid by gratitude. An elevated 
genius employed in little things appears, to use the 
simile of Longinus, like the sun m his evening de- 
clination ; he remits his splendour but retains bis 
magnitude, and pleases more though he dazzles 
less. 
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■O tantum Ubeat mecum tibi nordida rura 



j^tque humilea habiiare ca»a»^ tt figere cervos. Virg. 

With me retire, and leave the pomp of courtu 
For himible cottages and rural sporti. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 



''Though the contempt with which you have treated 
the annual migration of the &;ay.and busy part of 
mankind is justified by daily observation, since 
most of those who leave the town neither vary their 
entertainments nor enlarge their notions ; yet I sup- 
pose you do not intend to represent the practice 
Itself as ridiculous, or to declare that he whose 
condition puts the distribution of his time into bis 
own power may not properly divide it between the 
town and country. 

** That the country, and only the country, displays 
the inexhaustible varieties ot nature, and supplies 
the philosophical mind with matter for admiration 
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and inquiry, never was denied; but my curiosity 
is very little attracted by the colour of a flower, tl^e 
anatomy of nn insect, or the structure of a nest ; I 
am generally employed upon human manners, and 
therefore fill up the months of rural leisure with re^ 
marks on those who live within the circle of my no- 
tice. If writers would more frequently visit those 
regions of negligence and liberty, they might diver- 
si^ their representations, and multiply their images; 
for in the country are original characters chiefly to 
be found. In cities, and yet more in courts, the 
minute discriminations which distinguish one from 
another are for the most part effaced, the peculiarities 
of temper and opinion are gradually worn away by 
promiscuous converse ; as angular bodies and un- 
even surfaces lose their points and asperities by fre- 
quent attrition against one another, and approach by 
degrees to uniform rotundity. The prevalenjce of 
fashion, the influence of example, the desire of apr- 
plause, and the dread of censure, obstruct the natu- 
ral tendencies of the mind, and check the fancy in 
its first eflbrts to break forth into experiments of 
caprice. 

''Few inclinations are so strong as to grow up 
into habits, when they must struggle with the con^ 
stant opposition of settled forms and established 
customs. But in the country every man is a sepa-r 
rate and independent being : solitude flatters irregu- 
larity with hopes of secrecy : and wealth, removed 
from the mortification of comparison and the awe of 
equality, swells into contemptuous confidence, and 
sets blame and laughter at defiance ; the impulses of 
nature act unrestrained, and the disposition dares to 
show itself in its true form, without any disguise of 
hypocrisy or decorations of elegance. Every one in- 
dulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, and talks 
and lives with no other view than to please himself^ 
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%iritbout inquiring how far he deviateB from the gene- 
ral practice, or considering others as entitled to any 
account of bis sentiments and actions. If he builas 
or demolishes, opens or encloses, deluges or drains, 
it is not his caro what may be the opinion of those 
who are skilled in perspective or architecture; it is 
BufBcient that he has no landlord to control him, and 
that none has any right to examine in what projects 
the lord of the manor spends his own money on his 
own pounds. 

" For this reason it is not very common to want 
subjects for rural conversation. Almost every man 
is (laily doing something which produces merriment, 
wonder, or roHontment among his neighbours. This 
utter exemption from restraint leaves every anoma- 
lous quality to operate in its full extent, and suffers 
the natural character to diifuse itself to every part 
of life. The pride which, under the chock of public 
observation, would hove been only vented among 
servants and domestics, becomes in a country baro- 
net the torment of a province; and instead of termi- 
nating in the dostniction of China ware and glasses, 
ruins tenants, dispossesses cottagers, and harasses 
villages with actions of trespass aud bills of indict- 
ment. 

** It frequently happens that even without violent 

fiassions or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
axity of a rustic life produces remarkable particu- 
larities of conduct or manner. In the province where 
I now reside, we have one lady eminent for wear- 
ing a gown always of the same cut and colour; 
another for shaking hands with those that visit her; 
and a third for unshaken resolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her house. 

" But of all tho female cham«tcrs which this place 
affords I have found none so worthy of attention as 
that of Mrs. Busy, a widow, who lost her husband 
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in her thirtieth year, and has since passed her time 
at the manor house, in the goyernment of her chil- 
dren, and the management of the estate. 

*'^ Mrs. Busy was married at eighteen, from a 
boarding school where she had passed her time, like 
other young ladies, in needle-work, with a few inter*^ 
vals of dancing and reading. When she became a 
bride, she spent one winter with her husband in 
town, where, having no idea of any conversation be- 
yond the formalities of a visit, she found nothing to 
engage her passions ; and when she had been one 
night at court, and two at an opera, and seen the Mo- 
nument, the Tombs, and the Tower, she concluded 
that London had nothing more to show, and won- 
dered that when women had once seen the world 
they could not be content to stay at home. She 
therefore went willingly to the ancient seat, and for 
some years studied housewifery, under Mr. Busy's 
mother, with so much assiduity that the old lady« 
when she died, bequeathed her a caudle-cup, a soup 
dish, two beakers, and a chest of table-linen spun by 
herself. 

** Mr. Busy, finding the economical qualities of his 
lady, resigned his affairs wholly into her hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never visited his estates but to destroy the partridges 
or foxes; and often committed such devastations in 
the rage of pleasure that some of his tenants refused 
to hold their land at the usual rent. Their landlady 
persuaded them to be satisfied, and entreated her 
husband to dismiss his dogs, with many exact cal- 
culations of the ale drank by his companions, and 
com consumed by the horses, and remonstrances 
against the insolence of the huntsman, and the frauds 
of the groom. TheJbuntsman was too necessary to 
his happiness to be oiscarded ; and he bad still coo^ 
tinued to ravage his own estate, bad be not caught 
a cold and a fever by shooting mallards in the fens. 
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Bis fever was followed by a consumptioii, which in 
a few months brought hiui to the gprave. 

'' Mrs. Busy was too much an economiBt fo feel 
either joy or sorrow at hrn death. She received the 
compliments and consolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which she stole privately every 
night and morning to see the cows milked ; and af- 
ter a few days declared that she thought a widow 
might employ herself better than in nursing grief; 
and that, for her part, she wa» resolved that the for- 
tnnes of her children should not be impaired by her 
neglect. 

" She therefore immediately applied herself to the 
reformation of abuses. She gave away the dogs, 
discharged the servants of the kennel and stable, 
and sent the horses to tlie next fair, but rated at so 
high a price that they returned nnrsold. She was 
resolvea to have nothing idle about her, and ordered 
them to be employed in common drudgery. They 
lost their sleekness and grace, and were soon pur- 
chased at half the value. 

** She soon disencumbered herself from her weeds, 
and put on a riding hood, a coarse apron, and short 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a 
farm, of which she takes the management wholly 
upon herself. She rises before the sun to order the 
horses to their geers, and sees them well nibherl 
down at their return from work; she attends the 
dairy morning and evening, and watches when a 
calf falls, that it may be carefully nursed ; she walks 
out among the sheep at noon, counts the Iambs, and 
observes the fences, and, where she finds a gap, 
stops it with a bush till it can be better mended. 
In harvest she rides afield in the waggon, and is 
very liberal of her ale from a wooden bottle. At 
her leisure hours she looks goose eggs, airs the 
wool room, and turns the cheese. 
• ** When respect or curiosity brings visitants to 
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her house, she entertains them with prognostics of 
a scarcity of wheat, or a rot among the sheep ; and 
always thinks herself privileged to dismiss them 
when she is to see the hogs fed, or to count her 
poultry on the roost. 

^'The only things neglected ahout her are her 
children, whom she has taught nothing but the, low- 
est household duties. In my last visit I met 
Miss Busy carrying grains to a sick cow, and was 
entertained with the accomplishments of her eldest 
son, a youth of such early maturity that, though he 
is only sixteen, she can trust him to sell com in the 
market. Her younger daughter, who is eminent for 
her beauty, though somewhat tanned in making hay, 
was busy in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, that 
every one might have an equal share. 

** 1 could not but look with pity on this young 
family, doomed by the absurd prudence of their mo- 
ther to ignorance and meanness ; but when I recom- 
mended a more elegant education, was answered, 
that she never saw bookish or finical people grow 
iv;h, and that she was good for nothing herself till 
she had forgotten the nicety of the boarding-school. 

*' 1 am, yours, &c. 

" BUCOLUS.** 
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